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THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


Arter a period of political tranquillity, 
now of more than thirty years duration, 
the peace of our country is broken. We 
are involved in war, The gates of the 
Temple of Sacrifice are once more thrown 
open, and all who love to worship at a 
shrine of blood are invited to enter. We 
are involved in war with a neighboring 

eople, occupying a portion of our own 
North American Continent, and dwelling 
in a land conterminous with our own—a 
sister republic of the New World—a peo- 
ple numbering nearly nine millions, a con- 
siderable portion of whom rejoice in the 
pure blood of as gallant and noble a race 
as belongs to either the New World or the 
Old—a people who are not only neighbor 
tous, but with whom we have been, and, 
let us not hesitate to say it, with whom 
we ought now to be, friends. And we are 
at war—we, a Republic, to which war is 
peculiarly an unnatural and hazardous 
state, never to be ventured upon for con- 
quest, or for glory, or for any cause short 
of the defence of national independence, 
liberty, or honor, or the defence of rights 
in which such high matter is involved. 
We, the leading Republic of this Ameri- 
can Continent, and of the world—some- 
umes called the Model Republic—have 
gone to war; we, whose special mission 
it was to show t..» world what preémi- 
hent gain was to be found in the assidu- 
ous cultivation of the arts of peace, and 
the practice of the unambitious virtues— 


justice, moderation, contentment—so in- 
dispensable to the preservation of repre- 
sentative forms, and the maintenance of 
personal and popular freedom. And it is 
not a light or unimportant consideration 
that, in going to war, we are the first to 
disturb the repose of Christendom, after 
a continued peace of thirty years. The 
United States and Mexico are the first 
two Christian nations of any considerable 
note, in thirty years, who have appealed 
to arms, and the arbitrament of blood, to 
settle their national difficulties and dis- 
putes. We two are the first to interrupt 
that delightful tranquillity in which the 
nations of Christendom have reposed 
amongst themselves, for so long a period, 
and which the heart of philanthropy 
everywhere had begun to look upon as 
almost promising to be eternal. We 
have broken the spell-—that charmed se- 
curity in which men had begun to rest, 
as if the nations would learn war no 
more. Surely, a fearful responsibility 
rests on those who have brought these 
two countries into deadly strife and con- 
flict. A terrible account will they be 
called to render, on whom the blame 
shall finally be found to fall. It is too 
late in the nineteenth century—-the sen- 
timent of peace, and the love of peace, 
are too universal, and the advantages of 
io too universally felt, to be at all safe 
or one Christian nation to make war on 
another, without a demonstrable neces- 
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sity strong enough to hush all complaint, 
and silence all cavil. Let those who 
have made this war look to it, that they 
be ready to render reasons, in which the 
flashing and indignant eye of wronged 
humanity can discover no gloss, no fal- 
lacy, no defect. Glosses will not do. 
Specious argumentation will notdo. The 
war must be justified on grounds which 
reason, religion and humanity can ap- 
prove. And it must be shown to be a 
necessary war; no war is just which is 
not necessary. If it be a war of policy 
merely, whether on the one side or the 
other, it is odious and abominable, and 
will bring the curse of God, and of vir- 
tuous men, on the head of its guilty au- 
thors. If it be a war of ambition—a war 
waged, on either side, with a view to 
national aggrandizement, or the extension 
of territorial limits, or with a view in 
any manner to the profits of the spoils of 
war—it is utterly indefensible and execra- 
ble. Above all, if it be a war, undertaken 
by either party, in which no national 
considerations, even of policy or ambi- 
tion, or gain, have entered, but where 
the impelling and governing motives are 
to be looked for in the petty ambition of 
some upstart revolutionary or party 
Chief, or of some miserable Cabal, seek- 
ing to gratify the unreasoned love of ex- 
citement and turmoil in one portion of 
the population, and the savage lusts 
which burn in another, for the sake of 
some personal or party advantage or sup- 
port—if such be the war, then let those 
who have brought it on the two countries 
beware! There is a day of reckoning at 
hare. Wise and good men will desire 
to know, and they will know, very ex- 
actly, why the relations of peace have 
thus been exchanged for war. 

And let none among us say—Why, it 
is only a war with Mexico; as if a war 
with Mexico was a small affair, and of 
trivial importance, or as if any war was 
a small affair. Mexico, we know very 
well, is not England ; she does not cover 
all seas with her fleets and her sea-borne 
armies, nor dot the round world with her 
military posts. She lacks the vast re- 
sources of wealth and power, and the en- 
terprise and energy which belong to some 
other nations. But Mexico is a respect- 
able power, a civilized and Christian 
nation, next to ourselves vastly the most 
numerous on the Western Continent, with 
a broad, beautiful, and sunny country, 
having an extended coast on both the 
gteat oceans of the earth, and altogether, 


in position, climate and soil, and genc rally 
in natural advantages, unsurpassed by 
any country on the globe. She is every 
way entitled to respectful consideration 
and regard at the hand of all other nations, 
and above all, she is entitled to the deep- 
est sympathy of those nations, which, 
like henelf. have had to conquer their 
own independence and freedom, by thei: 
valor and their blood. Nor is she alto- 
gether a despicable power to be encoun- 
tered in arms; though still she is weak 
enough to make it no great achievement 
of renown or glory to conquer her ill- 
trained and ill-disciplined forces in the 
field. The men that compose the bulk 
of her armies are small in stature, and, 
though brave, or rather reckless of dan- 
ger, holding not their lives at a pin’s fee, 
yet they want physical strength and en- 
durance, and the training and discipline 
of some others. It would take five Mex- 
ican soldiers, as they run, to make one, 
the equal of a first-rate American soldier 
But then they are not unused to war, and 
they have gallant spirits to lead them ;— 
so gallant, so deserving of a better for- 
tune, that a high-souled American officer 
might almost blush to find fame in being 
their conqueror, considering the disad- 
vantage at which he would take them. 
And we may find it an easier thing to 
conquer Mexican armies whem we can 
meet them, than to conquer Mexico. 
Yet she is distracted with intestine divi- 
sions and commotions, and she can be 
conquered ; though she will be apt to 
present an unbroken front to an enemy, 
which begins with offering what is taken 
as a mortal offence to the lofty pretensions 
oi her Castilian pride and honor. The 
hidalgo will brook anything but that. 
It was the pride of the Mexican that was 
touched when the dismemberment of the 
Empire was attempted. Witness the ob- 
stinacy with which that people clung to 
independent Texas for long years after 
the reconquering of that revolted province 
had become a demonstrable impossibility. 
It was that same pride that was wounded 
to unendurable sensibility, when a pow- 
erful neighboring nation—and a friend !— 
stepped in to decree the consummation o! 
that dismemberment, and to bear off the 
amputated member as a spoil and trophy 
of Aer own. Santa Anna declared to 
General Thompson, then our Minister in 
Mexico, in, perhaps, the last interview 
he had with him, that Mexico should 
never, never cease to struggle and fight 
for the reconquest and subjugation of 
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Texas. But this was before Annexation. 
Up to a recent period, the United States, 
and the people of the United States, were 
regarded with unbounded admiration, and 
strong attachment, by the Mexican every- 
where. Now he scorns and hates us; 
and there is, we apprehend, little differ- 
ence of sentiment or feeling towards us 
among Mexicans, from one end of the 
country to the other. 

General Taylor encountered this feel- 
ing everywhere on his original march to 
the banks of the Rio Grande: and so 
he has informed the Government. He 
entered the country, proclaiming, that the 
rights, and property, and religion of all 
peaceable citizens should be respected ; 
but everywhere the haughty Spaniard 
refused his protection. The inhabitants 
retired as he approached, abandoning to 
the invader their cherished homes. Says 
a writer on the spot: “This Mexican 
State, Tamaulipas, in which we are en- 
camped, is a beautiful, a most delightful 
region. Far as the eye can reach, one 
level surface presents itself to view, dot- 
ted with cotton and sugar-cane fields, 
interspersed with lovely gardens, after the 
Spanish fashion, the whole cut up and 
divided, in all sorts of ways by groves of 
the finest trees,’ &c. He adds, forcibly, 
“The scene is rich and peaceful, with 
nought to mar its appropriate character, 
but the armies of two nations, worship- 
ing the same eternal God, strengthen- 
ing their hands to slay each other like 
beasts of prey.” All accounts represent 
the country bordering on the Great River 
as exceedingly fertile and beautiful. And 
such is the country, and such are the 
homes, which these people abandoned, 
rather than stay by their property under 
the guarranty of a hated enemy. Says 
pod ee writer on the spot: “ These 
people are * * * actuated by a univers- 
al feeling of hostility towards the United 
States, and since our arrival, nearly all of 
them have left this side of the river, and 
gone over. * * * They quarrel amongst 
themselves, but against a foreign foe 
they are united.” Never was a more 
sullen and dogged disposition manifest- 
ed. The Prefect of the North of Tamau- 
lipas, at the head of a deputation, met 
General Taylor on his march, to protest 
against his occupation of thé country; 
and when this would not do, an attempt 
was made by the inhabitants of the little 
town of Fronton, to destroy that place, 
by fire, with their own hands. It was 
their Moscow, and they would burn it! 
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with Mexico. 73 
And all this comes, not of attachment to 
the Central Power of Mexico, but of 
hatred to us; for it is only six years ago 
that they were engaged in an attempt to 
throw off the authority of that power, 
and establish the independent Republic 
of Rio Grande. 

What we mean to assert is, that it is 
not to be deemed, or spoken of, as a very 
little war, to which we are now com- 
mitted, and so to be justified on any 
lighter grounds, so far as we are re- 
sponsible for it at all, than if we had 
taken, or had, for our foe, the most pu- 
issant nation of the earth. Itis not such 
a war, nor like such a war, as we might 
wage with one of our own miserable 
Indian Tribes. It is not a Florida war, 
nor like a Florida war—though that was 
serious enough, considering that it was 
only an Executive war. It is not even 
such a war as the British forces in India 
have lately waged with the powerful 
armies of the Sikhs in that country ; and 
though it should never involve a single 
pitched battle, last as Jong as it may, or 
the conflict of one-tenth or one-twentieth 
part of the numbers that have been en- 
gaged on the banks of the Sutlej, yet 
ours is a greater and higher war than 
that, in every national view. It is not a 
war with savage or semi-civilized tribes, 
who are under our protection, or over 
whom we claim the nght to exercise an 
ultimate, arbitrary control. It is a war 
between two independent naticns, mutn- 
ally members of the great family of civil- 
ized nations, and the equals of each 
other, and of every other in that family, 
before the law of nations. It is a war 
undertaken, and to be prosecuted, subject 
to the settled principles of that law, and 
with the other nations for our witnesses, 
interested and watchful—as many of them 
will be—to see that we violate none of 
their rights as neutrals, on land or sea, 
sympathizing with the weaker and op- 
pressed party, whichever it may be, and 
ready to interpose themselves, with a 
strong arm, on the one side or the other, 
as they may think their interest, or pol- 
icy, or safety, may require. 

in no light, then, in which the matter can 
be regarded, is this to be deemed a small 
war—one which might be lightly entered 
into, or listlessly prosecuted. As we have 
said, it is the first time in thirty years that 
any two considerable nations of Christen- 
dom have undertaken to settle their dis- 
putes by an appeal to arms. Weare one of 
the parties to this bloody appeal, and one 
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of the last in Christendom that should 
ever make such an appeal, till forced into 
it by an inexorable necessity. If we 
are responsible for it, the responsibility 
is a fearful one. And we must not flat- 
ter ourselves that we can escape under 
the notion that it is, comparatively, an 
unimportant affair—only a war with 
Mexico! If Mexico, measured by our 
standard and stature, is a weak nation, 
distracted, and almost ready to fall to 
poe by the essential discordance of the 
iving materials of which it is com- 
posed, and, at any rate, utterly unfit to 
cope with us in feats of arms, or in the 
necessary resources of war, so much the 
more shame for us if we have sought a 
quarrel with her, except on the last ne- 
ceasity, or have allowed her to quarrel 
with us, when we might have calmed her 
anger by acts either of justice or of gene- 
rosity, or soothed her by words and 
deeds of forbearance and kindness. If 
Mexico is a weak nation, physically or 
morally, the more shame for us if we 
could have avoided thas war, and have not. 
If her sense of right and wrong is not as 
delicate as ours—would that some casu- 
ist, great in the resolution of doubtful 
and difficult problems, would demonstrate 
the advantage we have shown we pos- 
sess over her in this particular !—if 
when she has done us wrong she has 
not seemed as sensible of her error, or as 
ready to repair it, as we, the injured par- 
ty, may have thought she should have 
been; if we have found her prompt to 
take offence where none was intended on 
our part, or imagining that her rights 
were invaded, or her honor insulted, 
when we have only pursued our own 
interests or followed a lawful advantage, 
without doing her any positive wrong ; 
if all this be s0, why could not we, 
proudly conscious of our eminent supe- 
riority over her in this regard—would 
that this, too, were proven to the world’s 
full satisfaction !--why could not we have 
waited a little longer, with kind and gene- 
rous indulgence, on her unreasonable 
temper, or her delays of justice, giving 
her passion time to cool, her wounded 
pride to salve itself out of its extreme 
irritation, and her sense of justice to re- 
cover from its blindness ? Was the case so 
urgent that we could not brook one hour’s 
longer delay? Must we fly to our arms 
on the instant? Was it necessary to an- 
swer a threat of war from such a quarter 
by a defiance sent by a herald no less 
formidable than a well-appointed army, 
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ready to proclaim that defiance by the 
mouth of hostile cannon? We had to 
complain, and we had good reason to 
complain, of * long-continued and unre- 
dressed wrongs and injuries committed 
by the Mexican Government on citizens 
of the United States, in their persons and 
property,” as set forth by the President 
in his recent War Message to Congress ; 
but these outrages were not committed 
yesterday, and is it certain that all hope 
of peaceful redress was at an end? 
Was there no alternative left but war? 
Mexico owes us some eight millions of 
dollars, it may be, but if we are at liberty 
to suppose that this has been the real 
cause why the two countries are now at 
war, may we not well ask ourselves 
whether we have always shown, in all 
parts of our own Union, such extreme 
alacrity in the discharge of our undoubt- 
ed pecuniary obligations to others, as to 
entitle us to be very strict and exacting 
in our demands upon those who happen 
to be indebted to us? Are we quite at 
liberty to put any such case on the alter- 
native of prompt settlement or war? 
Might not the President of the United 
States, considering what States he had 
among his most strenuous supporters— 
some of his hottest partisans might, we 
are sure—have well enough seemed 
to be touched with the feeling of that 
infirmity which causes an impoverished 
and distressed debtor, if not to repudiate 
his debt, at least to resort to dishonest or 
unjustifiable pretexts and pretences for 
present avoidance and delay? 

Or if weare to believethat the real 
cause of this rupture is to be found in the 
fact of the refusal of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, in _past-orpresent revolutionary 
hands, to receive from Our-—President a 
Minister Plenipotentiary, resident near 
that government, so cireumstantially 
complained of, and not without apparent 
grounds of justice, by the Executive, in 
his late Message, still we may be allowed 
to ask, whether even so shocking an in- 
dignity as this was so unendurable, con- 
sidering the quarter from which it came, 
that it could only be answered on the 
instant by a blow? We know that wars 
have arisen before now from lighter 
causes than this—but not very lately; 
and we did not suppose that the scrupu- 
lous, not to say fantastic, spirit of chi- 
valry, was to be revived in our day, and 
in the person of President Polk. That 

allant functionary gives us to understand 
in his message, so ready was he, with 
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lance in rest, for a tilt with the adversary, 
that, instead of waiting until the insult 
was actually offered, he anticipated 
events, and ordered a movement of our 
army, “pron | with war, up to the very 
teeth of the Mexican forces, in a very 
remote quarter, as soon as he “ had re- 
ceived such information from Mexico as 
rendered it probable, if not certain, that 
the Mexican Government would refuse 
to receive our Envoy!” So, then, the 
President snuffed this insult in the dis- 
tance; and distant enough it was when 
this movement was first contemplated ; for 
so long ago as the 30th of July, 1845— 
more than three months before his En- 
voy Was commissioned for Mexico, and 
long before the mission appears to have 
been thought of—a dispatch from the 
government instructed Gen. Taylor that 
he was “ expected to occupy, protect and 
defend the territory of Texas to the ex- 
tent that it has been occupied by the 
people of Texas ;” and to “ approach as 
near the boundary line—the Rio Grande— 
as prudence will dictate !” And it is not to 
be doubted that if the excellent officer in 
command of the « Army of Occupation,” 
whose trade is war, had not been more 
reluctant than the President, so sensitive 
to the honor and interests of the country, 
to bring on a conflict of arms with Mexi- 
co, the fight which has only commenced 
in April of this year, would have been 
begun in the first days of autumn in the 
last. But even the peremptory order to 
Gen. Taylor, of the 13th of January, to 
take up a position on or near the Rio 
Grande, was quite early enough to save 
the scrupulous honor of the President, in 
the matter of his Envoy. At most, the 
rejection of the Minister was only * pro- 
bable,” in the mind of the President, 
when that order was dispatched, and his 
final dismissal did not take place till the 
12th of March. One day before that 
event took place, it happened that our 
army was actually on its march for the 
banks of the Rio Grande. Twelve days 
before that, it seems that Mr. Slidell’s 
letters from Mexico, he then being at 
Jalapa, spoke confidenily of his being re- 
ceived and recognized, What if he had 
happened to have been received, after all ! 
So far as concerns this point of honor, it 
would appear that chivalry, on the one 
side and onthe other, took very opposite 
views. President Paredes proclaims, on 
the 23d of April, that «* Mr. Slidell was 
not received because the dignity of the 
nation repelled this ‘new insult”” In 
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Mexico, then, it was deemed an insult 
for us to send there a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, under the circumstances of ex- 
isting relations, and the hostile demon- 
strations made by our Government. Here, 
it was deemed an insult that Mexico 
should refuse to receive and accredit that 
Minister. Oh, for some Chevalier Bayard, 
or Admirable Crichton, to resolve this 
point of honor between two chivalric na- 
tions, that else must needs end this nota- 
ble ditlerence of opinion by cutting each 
other’s throats ! 

No one can read the President’s War 
Message without perceiving that great 
stress is laid on this matter, as one prin- 
cipal ground to justify the war. Mexico 
affected to deem it as much a ground of 
offence, that a Minister, with such a com- 
mission as ours bore, was sent to her at 
all. Our President complains of a breach 
of faith on the part of Mexico, in refusing 
to receive a Minister whom she had pro- 
mised to recognize. The Mexican Presi- 
dent denies, indignantly, that that Gov- 
ernment ever agreed to receive a minister 
on such terms as would imply that rela- 
tions of friendship were restored between 
the two countries, so long as that grand 
difficulty—the Annexation of Texas— 
which had caused the suspension of 
those relations, remained unadjusted. A 
Minister, or Commissioner, to adjust that 
difficulty, would have been received. 

iow much of this suggestion was sin- 
cere, and how much a mere diplomatic 
quirk, itis not for us now to decide. Mr. 
Polk chose to regard the whole of it as 
evasive—mere dishonest pretences for 
delay. ‘ If it were so, it were a grievous 
fault.” And, one way or the other, 
either because the parties really misun- 
derstood one another, or because Mexico, 
in the distracted state of her internal 
affairs, with no regular administration, 
the supreme power altogether unhinged, 
held by one military chief to-day, and 
by another to-morrow, and the whole 
Government water-logged and in a sink- 
ing condition, saw fit to degrade herself 
by diplomatizing and quibbling for delay 
against the just demands of a rich and 
stern, but not unjust creditor; why, for 
one or the other of these very grave 
offences, the administration at Washing- 
ton pretend to have deemed it necessary 
to push matters to extremes. 

But whether this affair of the rejection 
of the President’s Envoy, which he con- 
strues as if Mexico had unqualifiedly 
“refused the offer of a peaceful adjust- 
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ment of our difficulties,” is to be regarded 
or not, as one main ground of the war, 
within the purview of his message, it 
cannot be doubted that, at least, he 
means we should understand him as hav- 
ing made the fact of such rejection, 
though by anticipating the event, the im- 
mediate occasion of his orders to plant 
the standard of war on the banks of the 
Rio del Norte. “ This force,” (the army), 
he says, “‘ was concentrated at Corpus 
Christi, and remained there until after I 
had received such information as ren- 
dered it probable, if not certain, that the 
Mexican Government would refuse to 
receive our Envoy.” Itis not for us to 
attempt to reconcile this declaration with 
the disclosures made in the documents 
accompanying his message. It there ap- 
pears, plainly enough, that the military 
occupation of the country up to the Rio 
del Norte was a foregone conclusion, de- 
termined on at Washington, even before 
Gen. Taylor left his station at Fort Jes- 
sup. In a * confidential” letter directed 
to him at that place, under date of June 
15, 1845, from the Department of War, 
Gen. Taylor had these significant instruc- 
tions: 


You will forthwith make a forward 
movement with the troops under your com- 
mand, and advance to the mouth of the Sa- 
bine, or to such other point on the Gulf of 
Mexico, or its navigable waters, as, in 
your judgment, may be found most con- 
venient for an embarcation, at the proper 
time, for the Western frontier of Texas.” 
* * * * «The point of your ultimate 
destination is the western frontier of Texas, 
where you will select and occupy, on or 
near the Rio Grande del Norte, sucha 
site as will consist with the health of the 
troops, and will be best adapted to repel 
invasion, and to protect what, in the event 
of annexation, will be our western border.’’ 


The time for this embarcation « for the 
western frontier of Texas,” viz., for the 
Rio Grande, was fixed for the period 
when the Convention or people of Texas 
should resolve to accept the proposition 
of annexation, which Gen. Taylor was 
informed would probably be on the 4th 
of July, or very soon thereafter. 

This carries us back to the original 
cause of our difficulties with Mexico — 
the question of annexing Texas to the 
United States. Everybody understands 
that when annexation should be consum- 
mated, when Texas should become part 
and parcel of the United States, the terri- 
tory of Texas, whatever it really was, or 
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should turn out to be, was to be protect- 
ed and defended, as if it was the soil 
of Carolina or New York. But every 
well-informed citizen knows also, that 
what constitutes the proper limits of 
Texas on the side of Mexico was, and is, 
wholly unsettled and disputed ; and, in 
the proposition made by us to the Repub. 
lic of Texas on the subject of annexation, 
Was expressly reserved, as a question of 
boundary, to be settled between us and 
Mexico. And another thing we al! know; 
that annexation was to be finally con- 
summated, if at all, only by the act of 
the Congress of the United States in ad- 
mitting Texas as a State into the Union. 
This final action of Congress, with the 
approval of the President, was not had 
till the 29th of December last. Yet we 
see now that the President determined, at 
an early day, to regard annexation as 
well enough consummated, at least for 
his military operations, when a Conven- 
tion, or the people, of Texas should re- 
solve to come into our Union, without 
waiting for Congress to pass on the 
question of her admission ; and also upon 
that event to regard the extremest verge 
of territorial limit to which the wildest 
pretensions of Texas ever pushed her 
nominal, paper claim of title, as the fixed 
boundary of the State, for military occu- 
pation, without waiting to hear what 
Mexico had to say about it, or consulting 
her in the premises. He made prepara- 
tions to act accordingly. More than this. 
He did not even wait for the action of 
Texas on the question of annexation. 
Some time before that event, at the invi- 
tation of Texas—a Republic then as for- 
eign to our own as San Marino is to-day 
—he directed an army to take post in 
that country, for its defence; and not 
content, even at that early period, with 
occupying undisputed Texan ground, he 
took care to push his Army of Occupa- 
tion first across the Nueces—the Rubicon, 
beyond which every inch was disputed 
ground between Texas and Mexico— 
then to await the action of the Texan 
authorities on annexation, and then, as 
he had already confidentially advised the 
commander of his forces, to strike for 
their ‘ultimate destination, on or near 
the Rio Grande.” 

Mexico had taken mortal offence at us 
for undertaking to receive Texas at all, 
in any manner, into our Union. Upon 
this she had withdrawn her Minister 
from this country, and closed all diplo- 
matic relations with us. Annexation, even 
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conducted in the most delicate manner, 
seemed likely to embroil the two nations ; 
but it became evident, after a short time, 
that, with the best will to make war on 
us for that measure, the wheel of revolu- 
tion was turning too rapidly in her own 
empire to admit of her prosecuting such 
an enterprise. It became perfectly mani- 
fest that her opposition to that measure 
would expend itself, in due time, in some 
very natural and proper, but very inno- 
cent ebullitions, when nothing, of that 
question at least, would remain to be 
settled, but the matter of the boundary. 
By a solemn act of Congress, we had 
pledged ourselves before the world, that, 
in bringing Texas into our Union, we 
would take only “the territory properly 
included within, and rightfully belonging 
to, that republic,” and we took “all 
questions of boundary” within our own 
jurisdiction, out of the hands of Texas, 
to be adjusted by ourselves. And how 
adjusted by us? By prompt military 
seizure of the whole territory in dispute ? 
By an Executive war in defence of the 
disputed territory? So the President 
seems to have understood it. He informs 
the country that he attempted negotiation, 
which failed by the fault of Mexico. He 
negotiated, however, after the manner of 
Frederic of Prussia, with an army already 
in the disputed country, instructed to 
occupy and defend every inch of it, and 
to make war on the opposite party if he 
attempted to set a hostile foot in it. 

How this war has come about it is easy 
enough now to see. It is not because 
Mexico owes us money for spoliations 
and injuries, which she neglects to liqui- 
date and pay. Nor is it because she 
sent home our Minister, as she had before 
called home her own. It was not for 
either of these causes, or both of them, 
justifiable causes of war as they might be, 
that the Executive sent his army, on his 
naked authority, to occupy the banks of 
the Rio Grande; though a part of his 
Message might be read as if he meant we 
should so understand him. Nor has the 
war broken out because any act of hos- 
tility was committed, or offered, by 
Mexico, up to the time when our flag 
was raised to flout the Mexican forces 
on the opposite side of that river, in 
the Mexican city of Matamoras. But 
“the war exists by the act of Mexico.” 
So says the President; and Congress— 
yes, the American Congress—has echoed 
the declaration! It exists, says the Presi- 
dent, **notwithstanding all our efforts to 
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avoid it”—-and we almost wonder that 
Congress did not echo this declaration 
also. Yes, ‘the war exists by the act of 
Mexico.” It is true we first set down an 
army in the heart of a vast country which 
she claimed as her own, and in that 
particular part of it of which she has 
been in undisturbed possession ever since 
she became a nation; a country where 
she had numerous towns and cities, and 
many thousands of peaceful citizens, sub- 
ject to her sway and authority ; and weg 
planted a fortified camp there before one 
of her important commercial towns, point- 
ing our batteries on the principal square 
of the city, and when she threatened 
resistance, we blockaded the mouth of 
the river on which it stands, to cut off 
the supplies of the forces that were 
quartered in it. We did ali this; but we 
committed no act of war—not we; and 
if exists, as all the world must see, ‘* not- 
withstanding all our eflorts to avoid it.” ! 
It exists ‘by the act of Mexico.” She 
first pulled a trigger upon us, not we 
upon her. It is true that her President, 
Paredes, ever since he has held his pre- 
sent position, has constantly declared that 
he was not authorized to make, and would 
not make, offensive war on the United 
States. But this at least he has done; 
he has seen fit to regard the departments 
of Tamaulipas and New Leon, as we 
dare say he would also those of Chihua- 
hua and New Mexico, as an integral pore 
tion of the Mexican territory, and the pre- 
sence of our army there as an invasion of 
Mexican soil, and has accordingly issued 
orders that they shall be defended as such. 
Under those orders, though still protest- 
ing that he does not declare war against 
the United States, and first causing a 
solemn demand to be made that our troops 
shall be withdrawn “to the other side 
of the Rio de los Nueces, the ancient 
limits of Texas,” the forces of Mexico 
have actually ventured to come on to the 
same side of the river, in the State of 
Tamaulipas, where our army is encamp- 
ed; and thus it is, “* notwithstanding all 
our efforts to avoid it,” that hostilities 
have actually been commenced. Of 
course, the war exists “by the act of 
Mexico !” 

But it was far from our purpose, when 
we commenced this paper, to enter into 
any particular examination of the causes 
that have led to the commencement of 
hostilities, and to the actual existence of 
war. Nor shall we pursue the subject 
further at this time. In another number 
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of the Review, when we may have more 
space than we can spare in this, when 
we shall have had time to possess our- 
selves more fully of all the facts in the 
case, by a further examination of interest- 
ing documents, and when we shall have 
given to the subject all that deliberation 
which so grave a matter demands, we 
may, perhaps, undertake to speak at 
length on these topics, and to place the 
responsibility of this war just where it 
belongs. 

We may say in advance, however, 
that we believe this war might and should 
have been avoided: that it would have 
been avoided if Mr. Clay had been Presi- 
dent of the United States instead of Mr. 
Polk, without any sacrifice of national 
interests or national honor, whether 
annexation had taken place or not; and 
that it is emphatically an Executive war, 
and brought about, however just and 
necessary as against Mexico, by a series 
of the most flagrant and alarming Execu- 
tive usurpations on the Constitution of 
the country. These things we may 
attempt to show hereafter; when we may 
take occasion also to speak of the objects 
to be attained in the prosecution of the 
war, since we are in it, and the manner 
in which it should be prosecuted. We 
protest beforehand against every idea of 
carrying this war into Mexico, if that 
Were ever so easy, with any view to the 
making of permanent conquests. When 
our brave soldiers must fight, we shall 
pray that they may win victories always, 
and everywhere—but we want no con- 
quests—no new acquisitions of territory 
acquired by arms, and least of all in that 
quarter. 

We are not of the number of those who 
indulge in anxieties lest their patriotism 
and love of country, in a case like this, 
should. be suspected. Nevertheless, we 
deem it right to say, that when our 
country is at war, her enemy is our 
enemy, whatever we may think about 
the origin or causes of the rupture. 
When a war exists between us and 
another people, it is enough to know 
that our own country is one party to it; 
and there can be but one other, and that 
is the enemy. As between the two, it 
would seem as if no citizen who knows 
what the duty of allegiance means, or is 
capable of feeling the sacred sentiment of 
patriotism, could hesitate about his proper 
position. It would be difficult to find a 
spot to rest upon anywhere between the 
support 2f our country in the war, and 
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moral treason. At all times. we hold the 
duty of respectful obedience to govern- 
ment to be one of paramount Christian 
obligation, so long as it does not become 
unendurable in its oppressions. This 
obligation is all the stronger in our case, 
since we have so much to do with making 
the government, and providing an admin- 
istration for it; and it is never so strong, 
in any case, with us or with any people, 
as when the country is at war. The 
putting the country at war is infinitely 
the most solemn and responsible of all the 
acts which government is ever called on 
to perform. It is their act, and not ours, 
As citizens, we are placed, by those who 
have a right to command us, in the rela- 
tion of enemies to the people of another 
nation; and as between our own country 
and the common enemy, there can be no 
room for choice. We are commitied from 
the beginning; and, for ourselves, we 
should not care to come into the councils 
of those who should even think it a point 
to be argued about. Nations go to war 
because there is no other mode ot settling 
their disputes, when all peaceful means 
of adjustment have failed; just as two 
individuals might think themselves com- 
pelled to come to a trial of personal 
strength to end their disputes, if we could 
suppose them existing in what is called 
a “state of nature,” and having no civil 
tribunals to which they might appeal. 
The appeal of two nations at war is to 
the ordeal of battle; and every citizen 
and member of each, on the one side and 
the other, is a party to the conflict and 
trial of strength. The part of patriotism 
in such a case is too plain to be mistaken. 
Besides; we do not hesitate to affirm in 
this case, that our country is not with- 
out good grounds of complaint against 
Mexico, of long standing; sufficient, if 
we had chosen so to consider them, 
according to abundant precedents among 
civilized nations, to justify reprisals and 
even war, if not otherwise redressed. 
And, though we should have been far 
from advocating a declaration of war by 
Congress for these causes, (the President 
could not make such a war at all without 
rank treason to the Constitution,) certainly 
until all peaceful measures for repara- 
tion had been tried; yet, since we are 
at war, and though it was not undertaken 
for these causes, Mexico has notbing to 
complain of, if we now count her our 
enemy till these injuries are redressed, or 
atoned for. Besides all this too; hostilities 
have been begun, and the sword of battle 
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has fallen already, with fatal effect, on 
some of our brave men and gallant officers, 
and is likely to fall on many more, and 
henceforward it is not merely duty coldly 
calculated, however sacred, to which we 
are called, but the support of the war 
becomes matter of feeling, almost too deep 
and impetuous for the just restraints of 
reason. It can hardly be necessary to 
add, however, that all the duties of a good 
patriot may be performed in behalf of our 
own government and country in reference 
to the common foe, without involving 
the necessity of abject silence and sub- 
mission, Where we think, and feel, and 
know, that the rule of the country has 
fallen into incompetent or unsafe hands, 
and that the very war in which we are 
engaged, the deepest calamity that can 
fall on the country, is only one of the 
consequences and miseries we are called 
toendure under the curse of their evil 
sway. In such a case, we, certainly, 


shall not be deterred from uttering, in a 
becoming and prudent way, our honest 
convictions concerning the conduct and 
character of the administration in refer- 
ence to the war, as well as other things. 
We support the country, though we do 
not support the administration; we sup- 


port the war, though we may condemn 
those who have brought us into it. In 
this support of the war, however, we 
shall deem it all the while a personal 
duty, as far as the feelings naturally 
prompted by the conflict will allow, to 
keep steadily in view the paramount 
object of hostilities—the only object 
which a Christian people have any right 
to propose to themselves in war—namely, 
the speediest possible restoration of peace, 
consistently with strict national rights 
and national honor. This we hold to be 
the duty of every good citizen, of the 
administration, and the whole country. 
The country must be defended with what- 
ever energy the exigency may require. 
The enemy must be allowed to do us as 
little harm as possible; and we must seek 
to do him so much harm as may constrain 
him to come to terms with us. If we 
must deal him blows, they must be vigor- 
ous ones, such as may bring him to a 
sense of the necessity of a just composi- 
tion with us; but, in the whole war, 
ministers of reconciliation should be 
deemed just as indispensable as soldiers— 
able negotiators for peace just as in- 
dispensable as armies and able com- 
manders. 

We confess we are not without strong 
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apprehensions, that the notions of the ad- 
ministration, in regard to this war, differ 
widely from these views. It is manifest 
that for one whole year they have had 
this war in near contemplation. From 
the day they began to direct the attention 
of General Taylor to the banks of the 
Rio Grande, as his “ ultimate destination,” 
they must have known that their chances 
for a war were as a hundred to one. 
They must have believed that the sum- 
mer of last year would not be ended— 
certainly that the autumn would not pass 
—considering how skillfully their in- 
structions were framed to that end, while 
avoiding the responsibility of peremptory 
orders, without seeing an American army 
at the point of their ‘ultimate destina- 
tion.” We will not think so meanly of 
their capacity, as to suppose they could 
believe for a moment that General Taylor, 
in that position, could escape a collision. 
Had hostilities then commenced, the 
President would have had the war wholly 
in his own hands, and no Congress to 
consult in the matter, till the country 
should be committed beyond any possible 
retreat or escape. But General Taylor 
would wait for peremptory orders—and 
we honor him for it; though the catas- 
trophe has not been avoided. As it has 
turned out, the collision came when Con- 
gress was present at Washington, and it 
must be confessed that President Polk has 
contrived to manage this embarrassing 
circumstance with much adroitness. The 
easy virtue of his friends in Congress 
yielded everything to the insidious as- 
sault he made upon it. A reconnoitering 
party, from the American camp opposite 
Matamoras, was cut off by a large force of 
Mexicans on the 24th of April. General 
Taylor, under his instructions, considered 
this, as he was bound to do, the com- 
mencement of hostilities; and he con- 
cluded at once to make a requisition, as 
he had long been authorized to do, on the 
nearest States, for an auxiliary force of 
** nearly five thousand men,” as being, in 
his opinion, “required to prosecute the 
war with energy, and carry it, as it should 
be, into the enemy’s country.” In his 
report of this affair he informs the Presi- 
dent of the requisition he had made; and 
the only suggestion he makes in regard 
to it, beyond a request for the necessary 
supplies for this additional force, is, that 
inasmuch as his position was remote 
from support, it would be of importance 
if a law could be passed authorizing vol- 
unteers to be raised for twelve months 
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instead of the short term to which their 
service was confined by existing statutes. 
He did not ask for more men, but only 
that their term of service might be ex- 
tended : he had already called tor all that 
he then required, even to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country. In his pre- 
vious correspondence he had urgently 
requested that “no militia force would 
be ordered to join him without his re- 
quisition for it.” Now it was on the re- 
ceipt of this report fiom General Taylor, at 
Washington, that the occasion was seized 
by the President, when all sympathies 
were excited for our brave soldiers fallen 
in a murderous ambuscade, to call upon 
Congress, first to declare that “ war ex- 
ists by the act of Mexico,” and next, to 
grant him a large army and the most 
liberal means, with imperial and dicta- 
torial power, to prosecute just such a war 
with Mexico as it might suit his policy 
to undertake. We are obliged to record, 
with shame and mortification, that the 


friends of the President in each House of 
Congress, as the measure was succes. 
sively presented to them, refused to allow 
to themselves or others even a single 
night of reflection to interpose; and 
though there was not the slightest reason 
or apology for such urgent dispatch, at 
once accorded to the President all, and 
more than he demanded. Considering 
how this war has been begun, they might 
about as well have carried up the Consti- 
tution of the country, in solemn proces- 
sion, to the National Mansion, and laid it 
down at the President’s feet!" What use 
the President means to make of his power 
remains to be seen. The public ear is 
stunned with ramors of magnificent plans 
and projects of conquest in Mexico. We 
are not without strong apprehensions for 
the end of this business ; but we shall wait 
for events to develop and shape them- 
selves, with what composure we may. 
D. D. B. 
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Tue Lily was a maiden fairy, 
Nodding her white caps to the wave, 
Toying, beckoning, light and airy, 
As a sultan’s favorite slave ; 
The Wave crept up the beach, all soft and stilly, 
Lisping, ** Thou’rt imaged in my breast, fair Lily. 


« Sweet Lily, stayest thou lone and cheerless ?” 


Ha! 


to the Wave the Lily dips. 


a f 
« Pale Lily, kiss me fond and fearless ;’— 
Sweetly thrill their meeting lips ;— 
‘In lands below soft bridal notes thou hearest : 
Waves call thee, flowers beckon thee thither, dearest.” 


‘* The skies beneath are bended fairer ;’— 
He decks her breast with liquid pearls: 
** The earth beneath hath blossoms rarer ;’— 
The Wave with the Lily downward whirls ; 
Lisps he, ‘* Above us all is sad and dreary, 
Beneath we'll live forever gay and cheery.” 


So, palely, with the darkling water 
The trembling, trusting Lily went ; 
And ne’er again, O Sun-light’s daughter, 
Thy father’s eyes on thee were bent, 
Nor Earth, thy mother, pressed thee, moist and chilly :-— 
Fond marriage vows were thine, O pale and trusting Lily ! 





* We sympathize deeply and sincerely with those of our friends in Congress who found, 
or felt, themselves obliged to put their hands to this measure, or be compelled to occupy a 
position in which they would seem to stand opposed to furnishing the necessary supplies o! 
men and money for the proper defence of the country. 
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CRITICISM: 


Tse present century has been emi- 
nently ckamatesined by its critical spirit. 
[Institutions and opinions, men, manners 
and literature, have all been subjected to 
the most exhausting analysis. The mo- 
ment a thing becomes a fixed fact in the 
community, criticism breaks it to pieces, 
curious to scan its elements. It is not 
content to admire the man until satis- 
fied with his appearance as a skeleton. 
The science of criticism is thus in danger 
of becoming a kind of intellectual an- 
atomy. The dead and not the living 
body of a poem or institution is dissect- 
ed, and its principle of life sought in a 
process which annihilates life at its first 
step. An analysis thus employing no 
other implements but those furnished by 
the understanding, must imperfectly in- 
terpret what has proceeded from the im- 
agination. The soul ever eludes the 
knife of the dissector, however keen and 
cunning. 

The charlatanism, which spreads and 
sprawls in almost every department of 
literature and life, is doubtless one 
cause of this analytical spirit. A man 
placed in our century finds. himself 
surrounded by quackeries. Collision 
with these begets in him a feeling of 
impatience and petulant opposition, and 
ends often in forcing him to apply indi- 
vidual tests to all outward things. By 
this course he, at least, preserves hisown 
personality amid the whiz and burr 
around him, None of that spurious 
toleration which comes from feebleness 
of thought, or laxity of will, or indiffer- 
ence to truth, makes him lend his ear to 
every moan of the noodle, and every prom- 
ise of the quack. But this self-conscious- 
ness, so jealous of encroachment, and 
battling against all external influences, 
shuts his mind to new truth as well as 
old error. He preserves his common 
sense at the expense of his comprehen- 
sion. He is sensible and barren. His 
tiresome self-repetition becomes, at last, 
as hollow a mockery as the clap-trap of 
the charlatan. 

This tendency to individualism—this 
testing the value of all things by their 
agreement or discordance with individual 
modes of thinking—subjects the author 
to hard conditions. He is necessarily 
viewed from an antagonistic position, and 
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considered an impostor until proved a 
reality. We think he is determined to 
fool us if he can, and are therefore most 
delighted and refreshed when we have 
analyzed the seeming genius down into 
the real quack. The life of the intellect 
thus becomes negative rather than positive 
—devoted to the exposure of error, not 
to the assimilation of truth. Men of 
strong minds in this generation have 
established a sort of intellectual feudal 
system—each baron walled in from ap- 
proach, and sallying out only to prey 
upon his brothers. Everybody is on his 
guard against everybody else. An au- 
thor has to fight his way into esteem. 
He must have sufficient force of being to 
be victorious over others: his readers 
are the spoils of his conquest. He attacks 
minds intrenched in their own thoughts 
and prejudices, and determined not to 
yield as long as their defences will hold 
out. The poetaster in Wycherley’s play, 
binds the widow to a chair, in order that 
she may be compelled to listen to his 
well-penned verses. A resisting criti- 
cism, somewhat after the manner of the 


widow, is practiced gtr ommer by 
ying 


most educated readers. It is niorti 
to become the vassal of a superior nature ; 
to feel the understanding bowed and bent 
before a conquering intellect, and be at 
once petulant and impotent. Butler’s 
reasoning and Milton’s rhetoric, fastening 
themselves as they do on the mind or 
heart, become at times distasteful, from 
the fact of our incapacity to resist their 
power. It is from men of education and 
ability that great genius experiences most 
opposition. The multitude can scarcely 
resist a powerful nature, but are forced 
into the current of its thoughts and im- 
ulses. The educated, on the mae 
ave implements of defence. Their minds 
have become formal and hardened. Cole- 
ridge felt this deeply, when he exclaimed, 
“who will dare to force his way out of 
the crowd—not of the mere vulgar, but 
of the vain and banded aristocracy of in- 
tellect—and — to join thealmost su- 
pernatural beings that stand by them- 
selves aloof ?” This aristocracy furnishes 
generally the champions of accredited 
opinions and processes. They flout the 
innovations of genius and philanthropy, 
as well as the fooleries of knavery and 
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ignorance. They desire nothing new, 
or bad. 

The influence of this spirit on criticism 
in the present century, has been incaleu- 
lable. In those cases where personal and 
partisan feelings have not converted lite- 
rary judgments into puffs or libels, the 
analytical and unsympathizing mode in 
which critical inquiries have been prose- 
cuted has been unjust to original genius. 
Poets have been tried by tests which 
their writings were never intended to 
_—_ yee a work is me a 
of parts, loosely strung together, and an- 
imated by no irre pelnciahs of vitali- 
ty, analysis has only to cut the string 
to destroy its rickety appearance of life. 
As a large majority of productions, pur- 
porting to come from the human mind, 
are heterogeneous, not homogeneous ; 
mechanical, not organic ;—the works of 
what Fichte calls the hodmen of letters— 


the course pursued by the critic, at least: 


ex deception. But the process by 
which jmposture may be exposed, is not 
necessarily that by which truth can be 
evolved. A life spent in merely examin- 
ing deceptions and quackeries, produces 
little fruit. A well-trained power to dis- 
cern excellence, would include all the 
negative advantages of the other, and end 
also in the positive benefit of mental en- 
—— and elevation. Reading and 
judgment result in nothing but barrenness, 
when the simply confirm the critic’s 
opinion of himself. Themind is enriched 
only by assimilation, and true intellectual 
independence comes not from the compla- 
cent dullness of the egotist. The mind 
that would be monarchial should not be 
content with a petty domain, but have 
whole provinces of thought for its depend- 
encies. To comprehend another mind, 
we must first be tolerant to its peculiari- 
ties, and place ourselves in the attitude 
of learners. After that our judgment will 
be of value. The thing itself must be 
known, before its excellence can be esti- 
mated, and it must be reproduced before 
itcan be known. By contemplation rather 
than analysis, by self-forgetiulness rather 
than self-confidence, does the elusive and 
ethereal life of genius yield itself to the 
mind of the critic. 

If we examine the writings of some of 
the most popular critics of the present 
century, we shall find continual proofs 
of the narrowness to which we have re- 
ferred. In a vast majority of cases, the 
criticism is merely the grating of one in- 
dividual mind against another. The 


Coleridge. 


critic understands little but himself, and 
his skill consists in a dexterous substitu- 
tion of his own peculiarities for the laws 
of taste and beauty, or in sneeringly 
alluding to the difference between the 
work he is reviewing and works of es- 
tablished fame. Lord Jeffrey is an in- 
stance. The position in which he was 
eee as editor of the most influential 

view ever published, was one requir- 
ing the most comprehensive thought and 
the most various attainments. At the 
period the Edinburgh Review was started, 
the literary republic swarmed with a host 
of vain and feeble poetasters, whose worth- 
lessness invited destruction ; but in the 
midst ot these there were others, the ex- 
ponents of a new and original schoo! of 
poetry, whose genius required interpre- 
tation. Now the test to be applied toa 
critic, under such circumstances, is plain. 
Was his taste catholic? Did he perceive 
and elucidate excellence, as well as de- 
tect and punish pretension? Did he see 
the dawn on the mountain tops, as well 
as the will-o’-the-wisps, in the bogs be- 
neath? Did he have any principles on 
which to ground his judgments, apart 
from the impertinences of his personality ? 
We think not. Not in his writings are 
we to look for a philosophy of criticism. 
He could see that the consumptive hectic 
on the cheek of mediocrity was not the 
ruddy glow of genius. He could torture 
feebleness and folly on the rack of his 
ridicule. He could demonstrate that Mr. 
William Hayley and Mr. Robert Merry 
were poor successors of Pope and Dry- 
den. But when he came to consider men 
like Wordsworth and Coleridge, we find 
the nimble-witted critic to be, after all, 
blind in one eye. Here were authors 
destined to work a great poetical revolu- 
tion, to give a peculiar character to the 
literature of a generation, to have fol- 
lowers even among men of genius. In 
their earlier efforts, doubtless grave faults 
might have been discovered. Their 
thoughts were often vitiated by mental 
bombast ; their expression, by simplicity 
that bordered on silliness, by obscurity 
that sometimes tumbled into the void 
inane. But amidst all their errors, indi- 
cations were continually given of the 
vital powers of genius; of minds which, 
to -"y mere forms and colors of nature, 
could 
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“ Add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
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Now these poets Jeffrey judged before 
he interpreted. His quick glance over 
the superficies of things, and his faculty 
of rapid empirical generalization, enabled 
him to present their defects before the 
eye in exaggerated proportions ; but their 
genius merely hummed in hisears. He 
was never borne along with the glad and 
exulting song in which they hymned the 
wondrousness and beauty of nature; his 
soul never lifted itself up to those regions, 
where their spirits roved and shaped in 
the ecstasies of contemplation. In all 
his various critiques, he never touched 
the heart of their mystery—never com- 
prehended their individuality, their hu- 
manity, their spirituality, the organic 
life of their works. He either could not, 
or would not, reproduce in his own mind 
those moods of thought and feeling, upon 
whose validity the truth of their poetry 
was to be tried; consequently, he merely 
shoots squibs when he seems to be de- 
livering decisions. Though he could 
handle a wide variety of topics, and was 
generally adroit and plausible in their 
management, his comprehension was 


simply of the surfaces of things. 
ow the man for whose opinions Jef- 
frey had the least regard, is the true ex- 


ponent of the philosophical criticism of 
the century—Coleridge. He was the 
first who made criticism interpretative 
both of the spirit and form of works of 
genius, the first who founded his “aac f 
fee in the nature of things. Though 
is views strikingly coincide with those 
of Schlegel, they were formed and pub- 
licly expressed before that author’s lec- 
tures on the Drama were delivered. 
Hazlitt, who delighted to vex Coleridge, 
was still very indignant when the latter 
was accused of pilfering from Schlegel, 
testifying to the fact of his originality 
from the most positive knowledge. Amid 
a host of professional critics, it was re- 
served for a poet to declare the true prin- 
ciples on which literary judgments should 
be grounded. 
leridge’s mind was eminently inter- 
retative. He never was contented with 
nowing merely the surfaces of things, 
but his intellect pierced beneath to their 
laws. He possessed the power of learn- 
ing from other minds. A creed, a poem, 
an institution, which had met the wants 
of any body of people, required, in his 
view, to be explained before it was cen- 
sured. The reason of its influence must 
be given. He was not contented with 
judging it from his own point of view, 
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but looked at it from its author’s posi- 
tion. He saw that to understand the 
events of history and the masterpieces of 
art, it was necessary to bring to them a 
mind willing to learn—that know 
began in self-distrust—that individual 
experience is a poor measure of the re- 
sources of the race—and that ideas and 
principles varied their forms with varia- 
tions in the circumstances of mankind. 
He knew that “ to appreciate the defects 
of a great Mind, it was necessary to un- 
derstand previously its characteristic ex- 
cellencies.” He had a clear notion of 
the difference, lying at the base of all 
poetic criticism, between mechanical regu- 
larity and organic form; and in the dis- 
regard of this distinction by critics, he 
saw the cause of the numberless fallacies 
and falsities which vitiated their judg- 
ments. The form or body of a work of 
genius, he considered as physiognomical 
of the soul within; that it was not a 
collection of parts, cunningly put toge- 
ther, but a growth from a central princi- 
ciple of life; and that every production 
of the mind, which was animated with 
life, was to be judged by its organic 
laws. This, of course, brings the critic 
to the very heart of the matter—the con- 
sideration of the vital powers of genius ; 
those mysterious powers of growth and 
production, which are identical with the 
laws by which they work, and whose 

roducts, therefore, are not to be tried by 
aws external to themselves. ‘Could a 
rule be given from without, poetry would 
cease to be poetry, and sink into a me- 
chanical art.” 

Without this doctrine of vital powers, 
criticism becomes mere gibberish. Ani- 
mated and informed by these vital pow- 
ers, commonplace becomes poetry, and 
ritual religion. The first thing to be 
settled in reviewing a composition, is its 
vitality. Has it life? Did it grow to 
its present shape, or was it merely put 
together? It is useless to criticise a 
corpse. Now if a poem have life, the 
principle of growth and assimilation, then 
criticism should first develop from within 
the laws of its being. The question of 
its relative excellence comes afterwards. 
We must first discover what it is, and 
not decide that by saying what it is not. 
We must pass into the mysterious depths 
of the mind in which it was matured, see 
the fountain springs of its thoughts and 
emotions, and discern its own laws of 
growth and production. The peculiar 
individuality of the man, the circum- 
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stances of js being, not our peculiar in- 
dividuality and the circumstances of our 
heing, must be investigated, and, in ima- 
gination, lived. We must learn from 
what point, and under what influences, 
he looked on nature and human lite, in 
order rightly to interpret his production. 
A tree, growing by virtue of inward pro- 
perties, has, we ail feel, an independent 
existence, and is itself its own apology 
and defence. So with a true poem, in- 
stinct with vital life. To judge it simply 
on its agreement or disagreement wit 
the form of other poems, is about as 
wise as to flout the willow because it is 
not the oak. Besides, what are called 
the “rules” of poetry were once the 
organic laws of individual works. The 
first poet furnished the rules of the first 
critic. The essential originality and life 
of a poem consists in containing within 
itself the laws by which it is to be 
judged. To make these laws the tests 
of other poems, prodaced by different 
minds, under different circumstances, in 
different ages and countries, is to convert 
the results of freedom into the instru- 
ments of slavery, and doom the intellect 
to barrenness and death. In almost 
every instance where a man of genius 
has given the law to others, the litera- 
ture formed on his model has dwindled 
into mechanical imitation, and only been 
resuscitated by rebellion. 

Nature furnishes exhaustless argu- 
‘ents against the critical narrowness, 
which would kill new beauty by accred- 
ited reputations. The faculty of per- 
ceiving beauty in a variety of different 
objects and forms, is the source of true 
delight and improvement in literature as 
in scenery. An everlasting sameness 
and repetition in either would be intole- 
rable, In one sentence Coleridge has 
given the true method of investigation : 
“ Follow nature in variety of kinds.” 
As nature is inexhaustible in its variety, 
so are the possible combinations of the 
human mind.. If we could see all the 
poems that exist potentially, nature and 
man being given, we should drop our crit- 
ical rules,though they wereas wideas Ho- 
mer and Shakspeare. The man of true taste 
enlarges his apprehension to receive the 
new poem as readily as to receive the new 
landscape. The Alps breed in him no 
contempt of the prairies. He has some- 
thing in him which answers to Lake Le- 
man as well as to the ocean. He has no 
quarrel with Chaucer because he loves 
Wordsworth, He feels the unity of beau- 
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, and Jove, and grandeur, amid all the 
ifferences of forms; feels it, indeed, at! 
the more intensely, with every glimpse 
of itin a new object. The swan and dove 
are both beautiful, but it would be ab- 
surd, says Coleridge, pertinently, “ to in- 
stitute a comparison between their sepa. 
rate claims to beauty from any abstract 
rule common to both, without reference to 
the life and being of the animals them- 
selves ; or, as if having first seen the dove, 
we abstracted its outlines, gave them a 
false generalization, called them the prin- 
ciples or ideal of bird beauty, and pro- 
ceeded to criticise the swan and the ea. 
gle.” It was from a method similar to 
this that critics, mesmerized by Pope and 
Goldsmith, dictated laws to Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and measured the genius of 
Shakspeare and Spenser. It was this 
metbod which made two generations rest 
contented with that precious morse! of 
criticism on Shakspeare, that he was a 
man of great beauties balanced by great 
faults—a man of the supremest genius 
and execrable taste! In view of the stu- 
pidities into which acute but narrow un- 
derstandings have fallen, when they mis- 
took the range of their own perceptions 
for the extent of the universe, we may 
well exclaim with Coleridge-—* Oh ! few 
have there been among critics, who have 
followed with the eye of imagination the 
imperishable and ever wandering spirit ot 
poetry through its various metempsycho- 
ses and consequent metamorphoses ;—or 
who have rejoiced in the light of a clear 
reeption at beholding with each new 
irth, with each rare avatar, the human 
race form to itself a new body, by assim- 
ilating materials of nourishment out of its 
new circumstances, and work for itseli 
new organs of power appropriate to the 
new sphere of its motion and activity.” 
We are convinced that the true philo- 
sophical principles of criticism, are those 
implied in the instinctive processes of ev- 
ery tolerant reader of taste. The mind, 
untrammeled by forms and rules which 
bigotry has put into it, has a sense for the 
beauty of all new objects, and sees them 
in relation to their own laws. Imperfect 
intellectual statements of the inward 
sense of beauty, and the hardening down 
of feelings into rules, cannot altogether 
blunt the natural processes even of the 
critic’s own imagination. Besides, the 
mode we have indicated does not ignore 
rules and principles, except when rules 
and principles are without foundation in 
nature. It deduces its canons of criticism 
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from premises lying deep in the nature of 
man. It pierces to that mysterious region 
of the soul, in which poetry and religion, 
and all that transcends actual life, Son 
their home. It disregards individual dic- 
tation and petalance, and empirical rules; 
but it does not disregard the nature of 
things. Itapplies tests, and severe ones, 
but its tests are the laws, in obedience to 
which the creative and modifying powers 
of the soul act. And these laws it phi- 
losophically investigates and systema- 
tizes. It requires unity in every work of 
art, because unity is the mark of organi- 
zation. It tolerates the widest variety of 
kinds, but it demands that each shall have 
organic life. It detects deviations in a 
composition from its own law. It dis- 
criminates between what properly belongs 
to a work of art,—what in it has been 
developed from its central principle of vi- 
tality—and the accretions which may 
have stuck to it. When it condemns po- 
ems, it condemns them from their “ inap- 
propriateness to their own end and being, 
their want of significance as symbols or 
physiognomy.” By assuming the wri- 
ter’s own point of view, it has asense of 
those imperfections of which he himself 
is painfully conscious ; discerns the dis- 
tance between the law and its embodi- 
ment; and preserves the dignity of the 
ideal by knowing the possibilities as well 
as the products of the imagination. Ev- 
ery form of beauty in nature or art, sug- 
gests something higher than itself. 

In Coleridge’s criticisms on Shak- 
speare, in his ** Biographia Literaria,” and 
in portions of his other prose works, we 
have a distinct enunciation, often in sen- 
tences of great splendor and energy, of 
the leading principles of this philosophi- 
cal criticism. His prose, to be sure, is full 
of provoking fauits, which few mere read- 
ers can tolerate. It is sometimes diffuse, 
obscure and languid, branching off into 
episodes and digressions, and not always 
held together by any perceptible thread 
of thought. Most students bring little 
from it but headaches. He is at once 
one of the best, and one of the worst of 
writers. He continually gives evidence 
of a power of composition, of which his 
ptose works, on the whole, are but im- 
perfect exponents. Sentences, full of 
muscular life and energy, embodying 
principles of the deepest import—words 
which come bright and rapid as light- 
ning, splitting the ‘“‘unwedgable and 
gnarled” problem—are often seen in his 
writings, in connection with unintelligible 
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ars and disordered metaphysics. 
he “ Biographia Literaria,” no one can 
read without being enriched, and without 
being bored. Tried by his own critical 
principles, it wants unity, clearness and 
proportion. He expends page upon page 
of what most readers would consider 
meaningless, metaphysical disquisition, 
preparatory to a definition of imagination, 
and then stops short with saying that, at 
present, he can merely give the result of 
his inquiries. That result is darker than 
the processes. “ The primary Imagina- 
tion,” he says, “I hold to be the living 
Power and prime Agent of all human 
Perception, and as a repetition in the 
finite mind of the eternal act of creation, 
in the infinite IT Am.” We do not say 
that this and other passages are without 
any meaning, but their meaning is not 
clear. It is not unfolded, but wrapped 
up. The words buzz and whirl in the 
brain, but give no distinct ideas. The 
writer does not really communicate his 
thought, and, therefore, the first object of 
writing is overlooked. There is no sub- 
ordination of the parts to the whole, but 
a splendid confusion. 

Still, in this book, but more especially 
in the fragments on Shakspeare, Cole- 
ridge has given us the results of his in- 
vestigations into poetry and art, though 
his metaphysical analysis of the faculties 
to which they relate is imperfect. His 
statements are better than his disquisi- 
tions—his appeal to consciousness better 
than his reasonings. The truths that he 
grasped in contemplation, he could not 
always succeed in legitimatizing in meta- 
physical forms. But his theory of the 
vital powers of genius ; his definitions of 
imagination and fancy ; his felicitous dis- 
tinctions, such as that which he makes 
between illusion and delusion; his view 
of the nature, scope and objectof poetry ; 
his acute perception of the difference be- 
tween the classical and romantic drama, 
the essence of the first consisting in ‘the 
sternest separation of the diverse in kind 
and the disparate in degree, whilst the 
other delights in interlacing by a rain- 
bow-like transfusion of hues the one 
with the other ;” his elaborate criticism 
on the genius of Wordsworth ; his view 
of the mind of Shakspeare; his criticism 
of single dramas, and his ‘ endeavor to 
make out the title of the English drama, 
as created by and existing in Shakspeare, 
to the supremacy of dramatic excellence 
in general ;” his definition of poetry as 
the art of representing, in measured 
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words, “external nature and human 
thoughts, both relatively to human affec- 
tions, so as to cause the production of as 

immediate pleasure in each part, as 
is compatible with the largest possible 
sum of pleasure in the whole ;” his ex- 
planation of the senswous element of po- 
etry, as the “ union, harmonious melting 
down and fusion of the sensual in the 
spiritual ”—all are replete with know- 
ledge and s tive thought. When 
Coleridge spuds of the poetical powers, 
we are constantly reminded by his very 
language that he transcribes his own 
consciousness, and speaks from authority, 
not as the reviewers ; as when he refers 
to the « Violences of excitement ””—* the 
laws of association of feeling with 
thought” the starts and strange far- 
flights of the assimilative power on the 
slightest and least obvious likeness pre- 
sented by thoughts, words and objects” — 
* the original gift of spreading the tone, 
the atmosphere, and with it, the depth and 
height of the ideal world around forms, 
incidents and situations of which, for the 
common view, custom had bedimmed all 
the lustre, had dried up the sparkle and 
the dew drops.” Also, in speaking of 
the language of the highest poetry, he 
calls it intermediate between arbitrary 


language, mere “modes of recalling an 
object,” seen or felt, and the language of 
nature—a subordinate Logos—that was 
in the beginning, and was with the thing 
it represented, and was the thing it 


represented. It is the blending arbitrary 
language with that of nature, not merely 
recalling the cold notion of a thing, but 
expressing the reality of it—language 
which is itself a part of that which it 
manifests.” In reading this, and also 
Wordsworth’s definition of language, as 
the * Incarnation of thought,” not its 
dress, we feel that it is not observation 
but consciousness that speaks. 

To Coleridge belongs the honor of 
emancipating Shaksperian criticism in 
England from its old bonds. He showed 
that the error of the classical critics con- 
sisted in ** mistaking for the essentials of 
the Greek stage, certain rules which the 
wise poets imposed on themselves, in 
order to render all the remaining parts of 
the drama consistent with those which 
had been forced upon them by circum- 
stances independent of their will; out of 
which circumstances the drama itself 
rose. The circumstances in Shakspeare’s 
time were different, which it was equally 
out of his power to alter, and such as, in 
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my opinion, allowed a far wider sphere, 
and a deeper and more human interest. 
Critics are too apt to forget that rules are 
but means to an end; consequently, 
where the ends are different, the rules 
must be likewise so. We must have 
ascertained what the end is, before we 
can determine what the rules ought to be. 
“Judging under this impression,” he 
adds, “1 did not hesitate to declare my 
full conviction, that the consummate 
judgment of Shakspeare, not only in the 
genera! construction, but in all the detai/ 
of his dramas, impressed me with greater 
wonder than even the might of his genius, 
or the depth of his philosophy.” In his 
criticisms on Shakspeare, he insists, with 
much felicity, on the unity of a work of 
art as its characteristic excellence. It 
must be a concrete whole, all its parts in 
just subordination to its leading idea or 
principle of life. Thus the imagination, 
In its tranquil and purely pleasure opera- 
tion, “acts chiefly by creating out of 
many things as they would bo ap- 
peared in the description of an ordinary 
mind detailed in unimpassioned succes- 
sion, @ oneness, even as nature, the great- 
est of poets, acts upon us when we open 
our eyes upon an extended prospect.” 
And again: the imagination, by combin- 
ing many circumstances into one mo- 
ment of consciousness, “tends to produce 
the ultimate end of all human thought 
and feeling, unity, and thereby the re- 
duction of the spirit to its principles and 
fountain, who is always truly one.” At 
the end of his notes on Shakspeare, he 
has a passage, full of power and mean- 
ing, incidentally referring to the same 
thought: “ There are three powers :— 
Wit, which discovers partial likeness 
hidden in general diversity; Subtlety, 
which discovers the diversity concealed 
in general apparent sameness ; and Pro- 
fundity, which discovers an essential 
unity under all the semblances of differ- 
ence. Give to a subtle man fancy, and 
he is a wit; to a deep man imagination, 
and he is a philosopher. Add, again, 
pleasurable sensibility in the three-fold 
form of sympathy with the interesting in 
morals, the impressive in form, and the 
harmonious in sound, and you have the 
poet. But combine all, wit, subtlety and 
fancy, with profundity, imagination, and 
moral and physical susceptibility of the 
leasurable, and Jet the object of action 
man universal, and we shall have— 
O rash prophecy ! say, rather, we have— 
a Shakspeare !” 
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We have no space to refer to the de- 
tails of Omens interpretations of 
Shakspeare and Wordsworth, and to his 
application of his theory of vital powers 
to society, and the forms of religion and 
government. Everything organized re- 
ceived from him a respectful considera- 
tion, when he could recognize its organic 
life and principle of growth. This, of 
course, did not prevent him from criticis- 
ing it, and estimating its value, and 
placing it in its due rank in the sliding 
scale of excellence and importance. But 
it did prevent him from hastily deciding 
questions on shallow grounds. It tended 
to give his mind catholicity and compre- 
hension. It made him willing to learn. 
When he was dogmatic, his dogmatism 
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was the dogmatism of knowledge, not of 
ignorance. He showed that there are 
deeper principles involved in what men 
loosely reason upon, and carelessly praise 
or condemn, than are generally acknow- 
ledged. He was most disposed to exam- 
ine a book or an institution, to discern its 
meaning, while others were joining the 
hue and cry against it. And, especially, 
he changed criticism from censorship into 
interpretation—evolving laws, when oth- 
ers were railing at forms. His influence 
in this respect has been great. He has 
revolutionized the tone of Jeffrey’s own 
review. Carlyle, Macaulay, Talfourd, 
all the most popular critics of the day, 
more or less follow his mode of judgment 
and investigation. ¥. 





THE POWER OF THE BARDS. 


Wispom, and pomp, and valor, 
And love, and martial glory— 
They gleam up from the shadows 

Ot England’s elder story. 


If thou wouldst pierce those shadows 
Dark on her life of old, 

Follow where march her minstrels 
With music sweet and bold. 


Right faithfully they guide us, 
he darksome way along, 

Driving the ghosts of ruin 
With joyous harp and song. 

They raise up clearest visions 
To greet us everywhere ; 

They bring the brave old voices 
To stir the sunny air. 


We see the ships of Conquest 
White on the narrow sea; 

We mark from Battle-abbey 
The plumes of Normandy. 


We see the royal Rufus 
Go out the chase to lead— 
Wat Tyrrel’s flying arrow— 
The dead king’s flying steed. 


We go with gallant Henry, 
Stealing to Woodstock bower, 
To meet his gentle mistress 
In twilight’s starry hour. 


We see Blondel and Richard— 
We hear the songs they sing; 

We mark the Dames adjudging 
Betwixt the bard and king. 
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We join the iron Barons 
Doing that famous deed— 
Wringing the great old charter 
From John at Runnymede. 


We ride with Harry Monmouth 

On Shrewsbury’s bloody bounds ; 
We hear that pithy moral 

On Hotspur’s weeping wounds. 


We mark the bannered Roses— 
The Red Rose, and the White, 

And Crookback’s barded charger 
Foaming in Barnet fight. 


We see bold Harry Tudor 
To royal Windsor ride, 

With slim-necked Bullen reining 
A palfrey at his side. 


We join Queen Bess, the virgin, 
And prancingly go forth 

To hold. that stately revel 
At stately Kenilworth. 


We join the ruder revels 
Under the greenwood tree, 
Where outlaw songs are chaunted, 
And cans clink merrily. 


We join the curtal Friar, 
And doughty Robin Hood, 
And Scathelock, and the miller, 
At feast in green Sherwood. 


We greet maid Marian bringing 
The collops of the deer, 

And pitchers of metheglin 
To crown the woodland cheer. 


We lie down with the robbers 
At coming of the dark, 

We rise with their uprising, 
At singing of the lark ; 


And, blending with his matins, 
We hear the abbey chimes— — 

The chimes of the stately abbeys 
Of the proud priestly times. 


And owe we not these visions 
Fresh to the natural eye— 

This presence in old story— 
To the good art and high ?— 


To the high art of the Poet, 
The maker of the Lays ? 

Doth not his magic lead us 
Back to the ancient days? 


For evermore be honored 
The voices, sweet, and bold, 
That thus can charm the shadows 
From the true life of old. 
P. P. Cooxe. 
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MODEST ASSURANCE; OR, SOME PASSAGES IN 
LAWYER. 


A 


Modest Assurance. 


THE LIFE OF 


BY LEMUEL LAW. 


I nap finished my collegiate studies, 
obtained my degree, and had entered the 
law office of an eminent solicitor. The 
choice of a profession had occasioned me 
no little perplexity. For divinity | was 
unfortunately not qualified, and as to law 
and medicine, I regarded them both with 
nearly equal aversion. Butthere was no 
remedy ; | was not one of the silver 
spoons of this world, and to one of the 
“three black Graces” I must sacrifice 
myself. The legal profession, upon the 
whole, I considered the least objectiona- 
ble; for though it has not been inaptly 
defined to be “ the indiscriminate defence 
of right and wrong,” and in the success- 
ful prosecution of it I might lose every 
particle of my virtue—yet still, said I 
with a feeling worthy of a Curtius, so let 
it be: let me become the veriest shark in 
existence, rather than be guilty of the 
monstrous hypocrisy of spending my 
leisure hours in inventing new diseases, 
and then pretending to go forth into the 
world to combat them. 

The first incident in my new career 
was not a flattering one. A bill in Chan- 
cery was put into my hands to copy, but 
on looking it over I was so much struck 
with its tedious and unnecessary prolix- 
ity, that I resolved at once to alter it. 

“If the Chancellor is a man of sense,” 
I reasoned, “he will be much more fa- 
vorably impressed with a straight-for- 
ward, manly exposition of the case, than 
by such a wretched involved affair as 
this, even if it is larded with humble en- 
treaties to “ his Honor,” and pious and 
pathetic promises that “he will ever 
pray” (for patience for his readers I 
should fain hope); and then the vanity 
and arrogance of styling oneself * your 
orator” —for surely, if this is a specimen 
of the writer's abilities, he is as little en- 
titled to the epithet as any man living. 
However, his early advantages were 
doubtless defective, and I will do hima 
good service without his knowing it.” 
So at it I went, and in a short time I cut 
off all needless repetitions, put it into fair 
intelligible English, and reduced it from 
eighty to fifty folio, and it was a proad 
moment when [ placed it in his hands 


and modestly waited for the outpourings 
of his gratitude. 

« What is this ” said he hastily, the 
moment his eye glanced upon it; “ this 
is not what I gave you to copy.” 

«The same, sir, only a little altered 
and amended.” 

** The fellow’s a fool,” he exclaimed, 
«« here, Harris, throw this into the fire, and 
make me out an exact copy of the origi- 
nal; a pretty affair, to suppose that a 
tyro like you understands these things 
better than I do. However, let it pass. 
I perceive, young man, you wholly mis- 
understand the scope end genius of our 
profession. The figst thing to be consid- 
ered when a cause is put into your hands, 
is to what extent you can benefit - 
self, and secondly of course, your client. 
As most legal documents are remunerat- 
ed according to their length, your object 
should be to make them as voluminous 
as possible. Whether they are particu- 
larly lucid or not, is no affair of yours; 
your business being merely to draw them 
—it is for the Judge to understand them. 
Were your plan carried out we should 
soon all starve, and the profession be 
worse than nothing.” 

These hints were not lost upon me, 
and from that moment there was no more 
cause for complaint. Every: ill-spelled 
word, and every thumbmark that graced 
the original, was duly transferred to the 
copy, and I nearly ruined my own fair 
chirography in my hopeless attempts to 
rival my employer’s precious pot-hooks. 

Thus rolled three years away, and the 
time arrived when I was to be admitted 
to the bar. It was a critical period, for I 
was profoundly ignorant of my profes- 
sion, but by the aid of good guessing, and 
having literally “a friend at court "—for 
one of the examiners had been an early 
associate of my father’s—I succeeded in 
obtaining my license: and if an unwor- 
thy member became attached to the legal 
profession, upon others rest the respon- 
sibility—not me. 

This important point settled, the next 
thing to be determined was, what part of 
the country should have the benefit of 
my talents; and after boring my friends 
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to death for advice, and spending two 
entire days in examining the map of the 
Empire State, I at length fixed upon the 
county of Chemung. How that moment 
my heart warmed to it. ‘Others may 
patronize Cattaraugus, or Chatauque, or 
whatever breakjaw places they choose,” 
I exclaimed, “ but as for me, I will devote 
myself, body and soul, to dear little Che- 
mung.” I was led mainly to this deter- 
mination by some piquant stories I had 
heard of their proceedings in court, and 
also from the practical good sense of its 
inhabitants, as is evinced in the naming 
of their towns ; for Horsehead and Paint- 
ed Post had a tangibility in their signifi- 
cation, that augured well for a profession 
that deal in facts not fancies. 

A few days sufficed to complete the 
necessary arrangements, and to bring me 
to my destined sphere of action; and 
now behold me the occupant of an office 
with the name of Philip Stanley on the 
outside, in letters so large that “* he who 
runs might read,” and within, my pigeon- 
holes duly filled with business-like look- 
ing papers, my few books rather ostenta- 
tiously paraded, and only waitng for the 
arrival of Sunday to shew the inhabit- 
ants of Bellevue Four Corners, what a 
rns fellow had come to live and 
le with them. 

Sunday is doubtless a day of some con- 
sequence in town, but it is everything in 
the country. It is then that the village 
belle parades all her finery, and every 
new comer is strictly scrutinized and 
canvassed. Aware of the importance of 
first impressions, I prinked an unwonted 
time before my mirror, and when I walked 
into the church I was certain the eyes of 
the whole rp oy eo were upon me. 
Determined to go through the thing hand- 
somely, I threw a sixpence into the hat to 
help distant Burmah, refreshed myself 
with dill and carraway kindly profiered 
by an aged handmaid, took notes of the 
sermon, and in the psalms and hymns 
showed myself to be such an “ independ- 
ent singer,” that I only feared I had made 
a mortal enemy of the chorister. The 
services over, walked slowly home, look- 
ing neither to the right hand nor the 
left, and retired to my pillow to dream of 
declarations, judgment records and satis- 
faction prices. 

The next morning found me duly at my 
post, and soon my eyes were greeted with 
the sight of two elderly worthies moving 
up the street, and coming in the direction 
oi my office. They introduced themselves 
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as Deacon Triggs and Esquire Nubbins : 
and if ever true urbanity and politeness 
were manifested in this round world, they 
were manifested that morning at Bellevue 
Four Corners. Grasping their hats and 
canes, I begged them to be seated: and 
then permitting them to open the ball—if 
the metaphor is allowable in such grave 
company—lI answered in full to all the 
questions propounded to me,as to my 
motive for coming, my age, the place of 
my birth, the name of my parents, the 
time of their death, etc., ete.—and then 
came my tarn. I took the highest ground 
on the side of virtue and morality—and 
1 was not jesting either dear reader, only 
aaa the best foot foremost. I avoweil 
myseli a member of the temperance soci- 
ety, desired the privilege of visiting their 
common schools—commended the preach- 
ing, extolled the psalmody—in short, not 
to be vain-glorious, | so worked myself 
into their good graces, that at parting 
Esquire Nubbins intimated a wish that | 
should assist his son Ezekiel, who was 
unfortunately engaged in a controversy 
with one of his neighbors. Thanking 
him in the warmest manner for the conii- 
dence reposed in me, I bowed them out 
with the full conviction that business had 
now begun in good earnest. 

The next day my promised client pre- 
sented himself, and had he been my own 
brother he could not have met a more 
rapturous greeting. ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Nubbins, I am happy to see you Mr. 
Nubbins, I hope you enjoy good health 
Mr. Nubbins,” and wishing to put him 
entirely at his ease, I tended my foot 
and placed myself as nearly in the shape 
of the figure four as mortal sinews would 
permit. 

** Mostly,” said he, in reply to my last 
interrogatory ; ‘1 have had a slight fly- 
round with the phthysic, but I’ve now 
got putty formidable again.” 

After a few more observations of an 
equally interesting character, he proceed- 
ed to business. These were the facts set 
forth. A thunder storm overtook him 
just as he was taking home a load oi 

ay. Obliged to run his team, he lost off 
so large a portion of it that he reached the 
homestead with only a jag. Supposing, 
however, he could collect it at his lei- 
sure, he slept as usual—but judge of his 
surprise when, on looking for it the next 
morning, he found it had entirely van- 
ished. 

«A case of trover,” said I, impress- 
ively. 
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«« Js it possible,” said he; * I knew it 
was something bad, but I’d no thought it 
was so bad as that.” 

« Yes, sir,” I again repeated, “a case 
of trover as round as a ring. Have you 
any suspicions of the culprit ?” 

« Yes, sir, it was Jo Ricks; 1 traced it 
to his premises, and can swear to it.” 

« Was it timothy grass,” said I, deter- 
mined to show off a little. 

« Indeed it was, and as pretty a lot of 
timothy as ever you set eyes on. I think 
I ought to know, for 1 mowed it myself; 
and what with bumble-bees and hornets, 
I guess I’ve suffered as much as any man 
of my inches. Why, sir,” and he looked 
me appealingly in tne face, “I never 
mowed a day in my life without being 
one continued sting from my shoes up- 
ward. But as to Jo Ricks, what course 
do you advise ?” 

«He must be made to disembogue, so 
to speak. { can issue a casa, or a capias, 
or if you feel very inveterate a writ of 
fiert facias.” 

* Ah! that’s the thing for my money— 
that sounds well ; what will it do to him ?” 

“ He'll know, and [ll warrant he'll 
not make love to other people’s timothy 
again in a hurry.” 

After considerable more conversation, 
he rather faintly inquired if there was 
anything to pay; and on my saying a 
retaining fee was usual in such cases, he 
fished very diligently in either pocket: 
but not being able to line anything to the 
surface but a solitary tenpenny piece, I 
waved the ceremony till the business 
should be finally adjusted. 

The next day was a stormy one, butit 
did not prevent my friend’s making his 
appearance, and with him a new candi- 
date for my professional exertions. The 
face of the new comer was so entirel 
enveloped in a black silk handkerchiel, 
that it was impossible to distinguish his 
features ; but as his voice was singularly 
nasal and disagreeable, it was but fair to 
infer that everything about was conform- 
able. A few minutes’ conversation con- 
vinced me that Mr. Jakes was a preity 
common specimen of humanity—but he 
wes “aman for a’ that.” The majesty 
if the law had been violated in his per- 
son—he had sustained a cruel wrong; 
and it was not for me to flinch because 
my clients were not all of them a Sydney 
or a Bayard. 

* Dan Bruce has bit off my nose,” said 
he bluntly, «and [’ve come to consult you 
about damages,” 
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“ Wouldn’t it be better for me to state 
the circumstances,” said his companion 
soothingly ; * it’s a leetle difficult to un- 
derstand you.” 

“Well, whose fault is it,” said he 
warmly ; “the time was when I had as 
pretty a handle to my countenance as any 
man in Four Comers, but now ”— 

We should much prefer to give the 
account in Mr. Jakes’ own strong and 
nervous language ; but we live in a fas- 
tidious age, and plain and ae 
truths will not be tolerated, unless, like 
“ sugar-coated pills,” they are daintily 
dressed up: therefore, those of my read- 
ers who are interested in nought but tales 
of elegant distress, had better proceed no 
farther. 

The circumstances were byiefly these : 
Mr. Bruce and my client were attendants 
and rivals at the village singing-school ; 
and meeting one day, Mr. Bruce re- 
proached the latter with his ignorance 
of the first principles of psalmody, and 
with a sad breakdown, which it seems 
Mr. Jakes had made in a certain fugue- 
ing passage, on a recent public occasion. 
Such an insult was not to be endured, 
and after a few bitter words, they closed 
in mortal combat. There was a short, 
sharp yell, as of one * o’ermastered in 
his agony,” and when they were forci- 
bly separated, my client was found to be 
minus an important feature. Indifferent 
to his “outward man,” he repudiated 
the idea that he lamented it from any 
personal considerations, but there was 
one result which came much nearer to 
his “ business and bosom.” The partic- 
ular sense enshrined in that locality, had 
become, from its exposure, so preternatu- 
rally acute, that certain agricultural du- 
ties, (which the classical reader will at 
once understand as those which the he- 
roic Hercules achieved, by turning the 
course of a river,) bad become so intol- 
erable to him, that he was “* necessitated” 
—to use his own words—to relinquish 
them, and yet he was the least squeam- 
ish fellow breathing. It is true, a mem- 
ber of the healing art had kindly offered 
to repair the injury, by substituting a 
piece of the “raw material,” cut from 
some other portion of the human frame ; 
but this Mr. Jakes very properly de- 
clined, except upon the condition that 
the operator should himself furnish the 
piece. Everything was tried, but with- 
out success ; and hecould not consent, any 
more than the English, to go with his 
ports open. Fancy noses of puity, sick- 
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ened him, sealing-wax made too showy, 
as well as painful application; in short, 
he was driven to his wit’s end, to know 
how he should live the allotted period of 
existence, with any degree of comfort or 
decency to himself. « But,” said he, 
“ revenge is sweet, if this world is not, 
and Dan Bruce shall smart for it,” and 
hence his earnest question, if the law 
afforded any remedy. 

*« Most assuredly it does,” said I; « the 
law is made, not to prevent crime, but to 
punish it after it is committed; and here 
18 a striking allusion to your case, in one 
hundred and two, Blackstone. 

“« Facilis descensus Averni. Sed re- 
vocare gradum, hoe opes, hic labor est,’ 
which may be thus translated: It is an 
easy thing to bite off a nose; but when 
oe come to replace it, here is the trouble, 

ere is the perplexity. The first thing to 
be considered 1s, in what way was the 
member lopped from its parent stem? 
Were the mere point taken off, such are 
the recuperative powers of nature, that 
in due time it would be restored again, 
and you would be entitled to compensa- 
tion only for the loss of its services ; but 
were it torn up absolutely by the roots, 
so to speak, you might claim exemplary 
dam ; but in either case, the amount 
would be regulated something by its size 
and general comeliness,” and I appealed 
to Mr. Nubbins, asa disinterested witness 
on that point. Mr. Nubbins talked very 
sensibly on the subject, and said the act 
was less justifiable, from the fact that it 
was not one of those prying, inquisitive 
noses, that go poking about into other 
people’s concerns, and also from the mode 
in which it was done: that had he made 
a clean sweep of it, the offence could 
have been borne; but that he had per- 
formed it in so jagged and unfeeling a 
manner, that it was evident that it would 
never close up handsomely. As to its 
appearance, it was of the class called 
bottle, and inight weigh half an ounce 
or so. 

Mr. Jakes said, from its not being a 
marketable commodity, it was difficult to 
form an estimate of its value, but he 
should think it was, at least, worth a 
dollar ! he had always considered them 
as useful in wearing spectacles and snuff- 
taking, but he had never known its worth 
till he had lost it, thus verifying the re- 
mark of the poet, « Those ensiage 


pe as they take their flight.” 
will not fatigue my readers, by de- 
tailing all the particulars of the inter- 
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view. Suffice it to say, that after much 
interesting discussion we separated, and 
T hastened to acquaint myself with the 
pains and penalties attached to the crime 
of mayhem. To make out my brief was 
the work of a moment, and recollecting 
that the famous Grecian orator was in 
the habit of perfecting himself by pri- 
vate rehearsals, I resolved to follow his 
example. My arm-chair figured as judge, 
and the remaining five as jurymen; and 
fixing my eyes on a large knothole which 
blazed in the forehead of the foreman, | 
commenced with 


«Gentlemen of the Jury: 

“When I consider that am about to 
address such an array of talent and learn- 
ing, | well may tremble at my youth and 
inexperience ; but strong in the justice of 
my cause, [ feel that I could brave the 
assembled universe. Gentlemen, my cli- 
ent is well known to you. You all re- 
member when he rejoiced in the usual 
complement of features—but now, how is 
it? Alas ! ‘an aching, aching void ’ You 
have heard the sickening detail of crime, 
but permit me to recapitulate it. Fatigued 
with his rural duties, my client strolls 
forth— his custom always in the after- 
noon’—and meets his pseudo friend. 
Learners of the same gamut, warblers 
from the same singing-book, one would 
have thought their souls would be at- 
tuned to harmony !—but no! (what a 
comment on the ‘ power of song!’) the 
defendant derisively inquires if he has 
yet been able to find ‘ themi’ Gentle- 
men, if to be ignorant of this great se- 
cret of psalmody is a crime, then is the 
humble individual who now addresses 
you, then was that ornament of the 
English bar, the great Lord Eldon, most 
guilty, for to him was the science of mu- 
sic as a sealed book. ‘Touch my honor 
and you touch my life! The soul of 
valor and of knightly courage—and feel- 
ing ‘a stain like a wound’—what does 
my client do? Casting the imputation 
back into his teeth, they close in a dead- 
ly embrace. They fall—he is beneath. 
Talk of guardian angels! it is all a hum, 
for if *twere not, they would have res- 
cued him in his hour of peril. That un- 
guarded moment the caitiff seizes to 
make a snap at my client’s hapless vis- 
age; and he rises mangled, bereaved— 
and to sum up all, in his own expressive 
language—* spilte.” There was ‘a pang 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth,’ and the 
deed was done. Oh! had he met with 
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this calamity by means of frost, let it be 
never so sharp or nipping, or had it been 
shot away amid the din of battle, he 
could have borne it ; but by the fangs of 
a former intimate—proh pudor, pudor ! 
He raises his hand to his countenance— 
nought but a plain surface meets his 
touch; he pulls out his bandana—alas! 
he had no further use for it. Gentlemen, 
I see you are touched, and your emotion 
does infinite credit to your sensibility : 
but is such an outrage as this to be tol- 
erated in the Empire State? [fs it to be 
tolerated in the County of Chemung? 
Is it to be tolerated in Four Corners? 
‘I pause for a reply.’ Henceforth, no 
more to him the lofty wish to serve his 
country in regimentals, for, by the laws, 
he who would Jay down his life in her 
defence, must prove himself to be worth 
the powder. And woman’s love—will 
that too be denied him? Ah no! woman 
is woman, in whatever clime she’s cast, 
and to her the voice of affection is equal- 
ly dear, whether it come breathing 
through the lips, or twanging through 
the nostrils. And well it 1s for us that 
it is so, and that her love is irrespective 
of our looks or of our actions, but flour- 
ishes most when most oppressed, for 
what saith the poet? 


‘The spaniel, the wife, and the walnut 
tree, 

The more you whip ’em the better they'll 
be.’ 


* Gentlemen, [ have been led into a 
digression, but will now resume the 
thread of my argument. I shall not deign 
to notice the pitiful remark of my learn- 
ed opponent, that the loss of this feature 
is cheaply purchased, by exemption from 
having it pulled, or the unworthy fling, 
that it was no loss to the choir, since he 
always sang through it. Admitting this, 
for the sake of the argument, to be true, 
yet, gentlemen, this is a free country, 
and he had a right to sing through it. 
It was his own, and no being on earth 
was entitled to prescribe to him what use 
he should make of it. But there are 
evils, positive evils, gentlemen, which 
are before him, and I am sick at heart, 
when I think of his future career. To 
say nothing of certain maladies, ve 

revalent in cold weather, and of whic 

e, as a good citizen, would wish to bear 
his proportion—how shall he answer 
the prayer of his lady love for his pro- 
file; and more difficult still, how is he to 
obey that rule of life, given as a guide, 
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in moments of doubt and perplexity, 
‘follow your nose. Gentlemen, I leave 
the case with you with entire confidence. 
Follow the dictates of your own hearts, 
and then tell me whether you could be 
consoled for a like calamity for a less 
sum than a thousand dollars !” 

I shalt merely allude to my next client 
—a Thomsonian practitioner, with a pro- 
jecting chin, and a mouth that closed 
with a snap, who wished to indict his 
neighbor for slander, for pronouncing 
him “ an ignorant, conceited, obtuse ass,” 
and the truth of which my half-hour’s 
conversation fully confirmed, but pro- 
ceed, at once, to the cause which enlisted 
all the best feelings of my nature. Could 
I hope that any of the gentler part of 
creation would favor these pages with a 
perusal, I shou!d beg them to drop one 
tear—I ask no more—over this tale of 
rained hopes and blighted affection. 

I was sitting in rather a pensive mood 
one day, cutting notches in my table, and 
musing upon my hard fate, in being 
forced to labor for my daily bread, when 
1 was roused from my meditations by the 
sight of female toggery proceeding in 
the direction of my office. ‘* The fair 
sex,” I exclaimed, “ by all that is excel- 
lent,” and whisking out of my chair, I 
arranged my collar and foretop, and stood 
ready to receive them with a respect and 
deference of manner, that would have 
charmed, I am certain, even Victoria her- 
self. The elder of the party, who intro- 
duced herself as Mrs. Brown, was one of 
those unfortunate individuals who suffer 
so excruciatingly during the hot weather, 
as she loosened her shawl and took off 
her hat, and kept up a powerful fanning 
during the whole interview. Her niece, 
Miss Elvira Smith, was the very anti- 
pode to her relative, being “lean to an 
extremity,” and who looked as if, in the 
wear and tear of life, she had “ suffered 
some.” 

Mrs. Brown was the first to enter upon 
her business, which she did without 
much circumlocution. “ My niece has 
been courted by a schoolmaster, one Jo 
Thompson, and, without any cause, he 
has left her, and we have been advised 
to apy to you for * counsel.’ ” 

* Well, my dear madam, you could 
not have hit upon a better person. I 
know too well what such woes are; I 
have been jilted myself.” 

I thought a faint exclamation of sur- 
= escaped the beauteous Elvira, but 

er honied aunt, not understanding the 
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feelings which sway delicate souls, 
asked, in the most unfeeling manner, 
‘* what she did it for ?” 

«Ah! you may well say that—but 
the old story, a wealthier lover. I don’t 
wish to be too hard on your sex, madam, 
but they de love money.” 

« Well, well, who don’t—but as to 
Elvira ?” 

«Can you prove a solemn tender of 
his hand ?” said |; * have you any little 
mementos of affection, such as billets, 
verses, rings, locks of hair, or faded 
roses ?” 

‘* She has some verses which he com- 
posed for her, and a dried pond lily 
which he once gave her; but what is 
better than that, my son Calvin over- 
heard the conversation, and can repeat 
the whole of it.” 

“« This is fortunate—but will you favor 
me with a sight of the verses?” Thus 
adjured, the poor victim then drew from 
her pocket the following effusion, which 
I shall make no a logy or laying be- 
fore my readers. The chirography was 
exquisite, and had doubtless cost the au- 
thor no little labor. The sides were or- 
namented with fancy quills, the whole 
surrounded by a winged monster, the 
like of which, I will venture to say, was 
never seen, either in earth or air. Be- 
neath was written, in staring German 
text, 


TO ELVIRA. 


Elvira dear, thine ear incline, 

And listen to this lay of mine. 

I love you, and you sure must know it, 
For all my looks and actions show it. 
When on your beauteous form I gaze, 
My eyes seem clouded by a haze; 

Yet still on you they needs must roll, 
‘* True as the needle to the pole.” 
When absent, still your form I see, 

I scarce can tell an A from B; 

And cyphering, too, it can’t be done, 
My thoughts so rest on No. 1. 

I’ve lost all heart to whip the boys, 
Who stun me with their hideous noise ; 
Then think, all this neglect of duty 
Is caused by dwelling on your beauty. 
Your heart to pity, then, incline, 
And say, at once, you will be mine. 
Dismiss reserve, your frowns forego, 
And take, at once, your faithful Joe. 


“Tt is truly beautiful,” said I, “and 
bears the impress of genius, and shows, 
conclusively, that at the time he was 
sincere, for poetry like this could never 
have been written, except by one under 
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the influence of the master passion. It 
will be highly important too, to use 
against him, and I will venture to say, 
that this little paper,” laying my fore- 
finger impressively upon it, “ will mulct 
him in the neat sum of a thousand dol- 
lars, at least. But will you favor me,” 
said I, turning to Miss Elvira, « with a 
slight outline of the affair; for, although 
I am aware that it must be painful to you 
to speak of the miscreant, still my advice 
will be worth nothing, unless furnished 
with some additional particulars.” 

The fair creature, thus addressed, en- 
deavored to comply with my request, but 
her sobs became so violent, and she 
seemed so fast verging into regular hys- 
terics, that | begged her to be composed, 
and | would learn all that was necessary 
from her aunt and Calvin. This last 
named personage was then beckoned in 
from the care of the horses—a great lout 
of a boy of some fifteen or sixteen sum- 
mers, who wore his hat during the whole 
interview, and whose creaked and dis- 
cordant tones were well calculated to 
give effect to a tale of hapless love. 

But before his services were put in 
requisition his mother gave me a short 
history of their first acquaintance. About 
a year before, a Mr. Thompson came 
into her family as boarder. He was well 
recommended and well-behaved; and was 
employed as teacher in their common 
school. He was very attentive to El- 
vira, frequently waiting upon her to 
singing-school and sleigh-rides, taught 
her many curious things, such as making 
a swan without taking the pen off—in- 
structing her in the four ground rules of 
Arithmetic, often spending a whole eve- 
ning in cyphering—all of which indicated 
a more than common interest in her. 
He had, however, “never told his love,” 
till one evening, supposing the family 
were absent, he took the occasion to re- 
veal his flame. Unfortunately for him, 
the youthful Calvin had sought an early 
pillow, racked by a raging tooth-ache, and 
stealing down in pursuit of his favorite 
remedy, horse-radish and mustard, he 
caught a few words in an adjoining apart- 
ment, and by the joint aid of an eye and 
ear, contrived to make himself master of 
the whole conversation. 

Calvin, who had been evidently for 
some time on the qui vive to strike in, 
now ata signal from his parent prepared 
for action. Smoothing his hair down to 
his eyebrows, he extended his limbs so 
that the heel of one foot rested on the toe 
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of the other, and clasping his hands so 
that his short stubbed fingers pointed in 
the direction of his feet, he commenced in 
the loudest possible key, certainly not a 
tale of whi love. His precise lan- 
uage I shall not attempt to give; but 
this, I believe, is the substance of it : 
«He said,” begun Calvin, “that he 
liked women—that he always had liked 
them, and that though Eve was the first 
in the transgression, it was so long ago 
it ought not to be laid up against her 
daughters—that they were ‘ Heaven's last 
best gift, or first best gift,” he could not 
recollect which—said it was every man’s 
duty to marry as soon as he’d found 
his mate—that there was the difficulty, to 
find your mate—he thought he’d found 
his, and asked her to guess who it was. 
She said, maybe Becky Ransom—no; 
guess again—Susan Scoville—no, the 
initials of her name were E. 8., and she 
said, ‘ Lauk, Mr. Thompson, how you 
make me blush!’ He said his notions of 


domestic happiness were coming in of a 
cold winter’s night, and seeing a ‘ com- 
panion’ sitting by a red-hot stove, knit- 
ting—it looked so nice and comfortable 
—and then when he was sick to be 
waited on and given hot drinks—and 
after a deal more talk about reciprocity 


of feeling, congeniality of sentiment, and 
such like, he asked her if she * would 
crown his passion?’ and he heard her 
say, yes, sir, a8 plain as day, and then he 
said he was very much obliged to her, 
but he had one more favor to ask, 
and he spoke just as solemn—would she 
grant hima kiss! and she said she did 
not care if she did; and just then,” said 
Calvin, “I put my mouth to the key-hole 
and gave the awfullest m-a-o-u (and 
that it was worthy of Grimalkin herself, 
I can bear witness). “I guess,” con- 
tinued he, with a curt motion of his eye 
and head, «I broke them up that time.” 

Mrs. Brown then went on to say, that 
from that period he was considered as 
her accepted lover, and that she did his 
entire mending for six months; and that 
the simple item of stockings was no 
small matter, considering how much he 
was upon his feet, and that when he left 
her it was under pretence of buying a 
farm at the west; since then she had not 
received a line from him, and that last 
week she saw his marriage in the paper 
to another woman. 

« Perjured villain,” [ exclaimed, for in 
the excitement of the moment I could not 
be particular in my choice of vowels, «I 
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will come down upon him in a suit that 
will not leave him a peg to stand on !” 

What was the final result of all these 
causes, and whether my clients were 
satisfied with my course of i 
in their behalf, are secrets which will 
forever remain buried in my own bosom ; 
but having thus given the reader some 
general idea of my mode of doing busi- 
ness, [ proceed at once to my crowning 
suit in which I acted in the double ca- 
pacity as council and client. 

Among the few friends in whom I had 
became interested was a Dr. Morton, a 
gentleman not many years my senior, 
and of acknowledged skill in his pro- 
fession, and who had moreover a most 
amiable and interesting wife. In this 
family I was quite domesticated, and my 
greatest enjoyment after a week of unin- 
teresting detail, was spending an evening 
at their hospitable fireside. In Mrs. 
Morton were united high intellectual 
gifts with genuine warmth of heart, and 
there was about her a freshness of feel- 
ing and energy of thought, as delightful 
as it was uncommon. Nor were the 
principles which regulated her conduct 
of a less pure and elevated character, and 
the influence she exerted over me, was, I 
am persuaded, of the happiest kind. She 
entered into all my feelings, sympathized 
with me in all my vexations ; and with- 
out my knowing it, roused my dormant 
energies and and gave them the proper 
direction. In fine, friendship did for me 
in real life, what love did for Cymon in 
the world of fiction; and so grateful was 
I for her kindness, that I believe I felt 
for her all the attachment which a sister 
might claim for a most affectionate brother. 

n this delightful intercourse the win- 
ter passed rapidly away, and when Mrs. 
Morton left home for her annual visit to 
her friends at the East, so much did I 
miss her ever-ready smile and word, that 
I looked upon her absence in the light of 
a small calamity. 

But visits must come to an end as well 
as everything else; and I shail never 
forget the Doctor’s radiant countenance as 
he rushed into my office with the agreea- 
ble information that his wife would be at 
home the next day, the very next day, and 
nota minute later. Of course I volunteered 
an early welcome, and yet that man, who 
professed to be my friend, never let drop 
one hint that I had better give myself a 
little extra brushing or so, and put on my 
biggest look, for I should see—what I 
should see! Ah! that matters turned 
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out just as they did, was no thanks to 
him. 

It was exactly at seven o’clock the fol- 
lowing evening when| threw aside my pa- 
pers, turned the key of my office, and pre- 
sented myself at my friend’s door. Mrs. 
Morton met me with her usual cordiality, 
and I was in the midst of a most violent 
shaking of hands and speech-making, 
when a door opened, a young lady pre- 
sented herself,and I heard the words,““My 
sister, Mr. Stanley.” Never was poor 
morta! so taken by surprise. I had heard 
a sister incidentally mentioned during my 
acquaintance with the family, but nothing 
of such a bright being as this: in my 
confusion I nearly overset a chair that 
was near me, half presented my hand, 
and as suddenly withdrew it-in short, 
made as perfect a fool of myself as my 
veriest enemy could have desired. A 
few minutes, however, restored me tomy 
self-possession, and it is unnecessary to 
say that I made most desperate efforts to 
counteract the unfavorable impression 
which my first appeatance must have oc- 
casioned. 

And now, if the reader is expecting 
that [am about to furnish him with an 
exact inventory of Miss St. Clair’s per- 
sonal charms, he is wholly mistaken, I 
have not the slightest idea of it. It is 
sufficient to say that she suited my taste, 
and if he has not confidence enough in 
my judgment in these matters to trust 
me—we had better part company at once. 

The evening passed all too rapidly 
away, and if from that moment I became 
their guest more frequently than strict eti- 
quette permitted, the circumstances of my 
position must be my apology: for how 
could I be contented in my solitary office 
with two tallow candles and a law book, 
whena ten minutes’ walk would surround 
me with all that heart could wish, in the 
shape of books, music and delightful 
conversation. 1 had always been fond of 
female society—what man of sense is 
not—but I had no taste for mere beauty, 
unless it was accompanied by correspond- 
ing mental qualities. My mind must be 
refreshed as well as my vision, and charm- 
ing insipidity could never win from me 
the slightest attention. 

Miss St. Clair was one of the very best 
specimens of the daughters of New Eng- 
land. Simpleand unaffected in her man- 
ners, her mind was of the most attractive 
order, and the whole was united with a 
strength of religious principle which 
would sustain her under all the trials of 
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life. Can it be wondered, then, that being 
such as I have described her, a poor fel- 
low like me, without parents, and scarce- 
ly a near relative in the world, should 
have coveted and desired such a treasure 
beyond all the blessings of earth? No! 
I am not ashamed to confess it, that, ani- 
mated and imbued with something of the 
same spirit that shone forth so beautifully 
in her, on my bended knees | have im- 
plored that | might be made worthy to 
win such exalted excellence. 

Nor was I less earnest in my practical 
duties. Night after night saw me poring 
over pages I once viewed with disgust ; 
and I received my reward, in the oppor- 
tunities that were increasingly afforded 
me of turning my knowledge to good ac- 
count. 

It was about this period that an event 
occurred that had an important bearing 
on my future life. A crime had been 
committed that caused no little sensation 
in the community, and I was employed 
to defend the criminal. There was 
everything to discourage in the case—he 
was poor and friendless, and suspicions 
were strong against him: but I was firm 
in my convictions of his innocence. 
Most thoroughly did I study the points 
of the case and consult the proper author- 
ities ; and so unremitting had been my 
exertions in his behalf, that when the 
day of trial came I believe I looked 
scarcely less haggard than the prisoner. 

The public prosecutor was a man of 
powerful intellect, and left no means un- 
tried to bring the guilt home to the ac- 
cused ; and as the shades grew dark and 
darker under his hand, it seemed as if no 
human effort could save him. 

When he had concluded I rose. My 
voice faltered a little, and the sight of Dr. 
Morton’s anxious face, which I recog- 
nized in the crowd, was not calculated to 
reassure me, yet as I proceeded | gained 
courage. Calmly reviewing the facts oi 
the case, I showed the worthlessness ani! 
inconclusiveness of the testimony, and 
the sophistry of my opponent's reason- 
ing : in short, I was enabled to put such 
a different face upon the affair, that it 
soon became evident the tide was turning 
in my favor. For two mortal hours | 
kept them fastened to their seats, and so 
breathless was the interest that you might 
have heard the slightest sound in any 
part of that crowded court-room. I used 
no other weapons but those of truth, but 
I must have been cold indeed, if the sight 
of that sympathizing auditory, and the 
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spectacle of that aged prisoner—for he 
was old and gray-headed—~as he sat lean- 
ing forward with clasped hands and 
whole soul concentrated in his gaze, had 
not warmed me into something like elo- 
quence. 

The jury were out ten minutes, and 
when they returned with the thrillin 
announcement of “ Not Guilty!” and 
caught the whispered exclamation of the 
prisoner, ‘* God bless him!” I blush not 
to confess that I was forced to turn away 
to conceal my emotion. 

My good friend, Dr. Morton, was 
quickly at my side; and his pees 
eye and warm grasp of his hand convey- 
ed more to my heart than the most elab- 
orate professions could have done. “You 
must return directly with me,” said he, 
“for our friends are most anxious to 
learn the result of your case ;” and, tak- 


ing me in his carriage, we proceeded in . 


the direction of his residence. ‘ And 

now,” said he, *‘ give care to the winds; 

you are a MADE man, and hereafter, it 

will be your own fault if your profession 

18 - a source to you both of honor and 
rotit.” 

« Well, then,” said I, breaking through 
the reserve which had hitherto existed 
between us on one subject, “can you 
give me any hope ?” 

« Yes, yes,” said he, “ thousands of 
hopes, for any and for wih me 

n a few minutes we arrived at the 
place of our destination, and had Mrs. 
Morton been indeed my sister, she could 
not have testified more sincere joy at my 
success ; and though Miss St. Clair said 
little, yet the bright color which mantled 
her cheek was indicative of something 
better than indifference. 
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The evening was a delightful one, and 
we were enjoying ourselves to our heart’s 
content--at least, [ can answer for my- 
self—when our merriment was inter- 
rupted by a summons for Dr. Morton to 
attend the bedside of a patient; and as 
it was a mutual friend, and the weather 
propitious, Mrs. Morton proposed ac- 
companying him. 

I was now left alone with Miss St. 
Clair, and I felt that the crisis of my fate 
was approaching. My abstracted looks, 
perhaps, gave her some clue to my feel- 
ings; for, placing herself at the piano, 
she seemed disposed to favor me with an 
interminable sonata, The attention I paid 
to it was anything but flattering. Pacing 
the room backwards and forwards, I was 
absorbed in my own feelings, till at 
length, determined to know the worst, I 
screwed my courage up and proposed a 
stroll in the garden. 

She seemed slightly embarrassed, and 
murmured something about meeting her 
sister, till, putting some force upon her- 
self, she threw a shawl over her head, 
and we sallied forth into the open air. 

There are some people so unreasona- 
ble that they never can be satisfied. I 
had achieved glory enough, one would 
think, for one day, yet nothing would do 
but [ must win one more victory. And 
I did gain it—how, or in what manner, I 
shall never tell. Indeed, I do not know 
that I could. It is sufficient to know 
that I had gained an interest in the only 
heart I ever thought worth possessing ; 
and if, when Mrs. Morton broke in upon 
us, she was met with an unwonted greet- 
ing, the reader need not blame me, since 
her husband did not. 





A FRAGMENT: 


FROM THE GREEK OF MENANDER, 


Ir is most happy, Parmenon, 

When one hath griefless gazed upon 
These glorious things that meet our eye— 
The common sun, the stars, the sky, 
Clouds, waters, elemental flame— 

He quickly hasten whence he came, 
Yea ! die in early infancy ! 

For, live he many years or few, 

These glories will have met his view,— 
And, live he wearily forever, 

He shall see brighter glories never! 
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HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS.* 


** Mens ingenti sctentiarwm flumine inundata.”’ 
A mind inundated with a great flood of sciences. 


ALEXANDER von Hvumsotpr, the cele- 
brated traveler and savan, is about giving 
to the world a work entitled Cosmos, 
which is to be a survey of the material 
universe; or, more exactly, an assem- 
blage of all the most important facts of 
science, arranged in such an order as to 
impress a picture of the world—not scen- 
i¢ nor conjectural, but truly cosmzcal—* as 
it is established.” The Introduction, with 
two chapters of preparatory matter, have 
appeared in the original German, and are 
known to the public through an English 
translation. ut, either through the 
weight of their material, or the heaviness 
of the translation, these chapters have not 
yet received the attention which the repu- 
tation and authority of their venerable au- 
thor seems to demand. A careful exami- 
nation discovers them to be an exposition 
of the very spirit of liberal culture. They 
show the tendency of the most enlight- 
ened minds in Europe and in the civi- 
lized world. They seem to give an im- 

ression of the age itself, in its best 
eatures, and might serve, almost, as a 
preface to its intellectual history. 

The Introduction to the work invites 
our attention, and interests us in the an- 
thor’s design, by describing, in a spirit 
equally refined and learned, the pleasures 
ot observation, the effect of natural scen- 
ery in its extent and in its parts; and 
after a sufficient view of the beauty of 
external nature, turns attention to the 
unity of this wonderful diversity—pass- 
ing from the pleasure to its cause, and 
from the harmony to the law which is 
its soul. 
a proper conception of this admirable 
chapter without quoting it almost bodily 
from the work. I[t discovers a combina- 
tion of educated taste and free fancy, 
such as no other modern, much less any 
savan, has seemed to possess: and more, 
it 1s governed in its whole by an urbane 
wisdom, well befitting the venerable age 
and world-wide experience of its author. 

in this chapter, as in the whole work, 
the idealism of Germany appears in rare 
union with true science ; nor is any sen- 


It would be impossible to give. 


tence of it contaminated with pedantry 
or technicality. The author seems to 
feel a sympathy with man, as well as 
with savans ; and finds a greater satis- 
faction in giving, than in hiding know- 
ledge. He is compelled by no fear to 
wrap up his thoughts in a mystical or 
neological dress, but lays all open to the 
eye and mind, He uses no appeals to 
prejudice, and tempers nothing doubtful, 
or unpopular, with an eloquent obscu- 
rity; for he speaks not to this age, or 
that party, but to the free intelligence of 
man. 

In the opening of the Introduction, 
which is perhaps the most remarkable 
part of the work, as it discovers more of 
the peculiar spirit of the author, he 
speaks of that elevation of language, and 
of sentiment, which is proper to so great 
atopic. If we describe the harmony of 
worlds, it should be harmoniously ; nor 
should anything undignified escape us 
when we mean to show the dignity of 
knowledge. Alluding to the aim and 

urpose of all science, the increase of 

appiness, he begins, not with its physi- 
cal, but with its intellectual, benetits. 
Those who know the history of human 
knowledge have traced its rise from the 
grandest of all principles, from an irre- 
sistible desire of the soul to put itself in 
harmony with the world; by grasping 
and blending the infinite variety, it strives 
to shape for itself a model of the uni- 
verse. Not that it may thereby gaina 
little more, or a little better bread tor the 
body 3 but only that it may see the Form 
of the Maker in his work. 

From the contemplation of nature arise 
two kinds of enjoyment: the sensuous, 
expanding to the imaginative; and the 
intelligent, tising to the scientific. One 
is of yp ectibur, By the other of Under- 
standing. Looking out upon a wide 
prospect, mingled in variety of earth and 
water; bare rocks and soft verdure, with 
forms of life, and motions of things inan- 
imate, with their sounds and voices ; an 
« obscure feeling of the harmony” of ail 
atises in the mind. The lull of falling 
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waters, or the monotone of winds, moves 
the fancy in deep waves, or soothes it to 
a contemplative calm. There the clear 
individualities are blended and lost, and 
the whole floats immense and full of 
vague power: all is motion, life, possi- 
bility, uncertainty. 

The other, and perhaps the higher, 
enjoyment, begins in the cultivated sense 
and understanding, and seeks continually 
for the fixed points, and stable grounds, 
of things. It is a pleasure of order, of 
unity and of equilibrium: seeking con- 
tinually for the Substance, the Cause, 
and the Resemblance, it abstracts from 
all differences, and melts the variety into 
an unity; ending in rest and silence. 
But this enjoyment belongs rather to the 
whole intellect, than to understanding 
alone ; for it includes and must include 
the first while it transcends it. 

The task of educated intelligence is to 
“prove and separate the individuals, 
without being overwhelmed with their 
mass. To keep the high destinies of 
man continually in view; and to com- 
— the spirit of nature which lies 

ehind the covering of phenomena.”* 
In such a spirit he looks forward toa 
time when the system of the material 
universe shall be mastered by the force 
of intellect. A time, it might be added, 
(and the signs of its approach are clear,) 
when the infinite diversity of facts and 
causes shall be reduced under a few 
simple principles, comprehensible in one 
idea. 

Turning again to consider the plea- 
sures ot imagination, or, as they are 
falsely named, of sense, excited by the 
greater phenomena of nature, he speaks 
first of the obscure and_ indefinite. 
« When the eyes rest upon the view of 
some mighty plain, covered with an uni- 
form vegetation ; or, when it loses itself 
on the horizon of a boundless ocean, 
whose waves ripple softly near us on 
the shore, strewing the beach with sea- 
weed; the feeling of free nature pene- 
trates the mind, and an obscure intima- 
tion of her endurance in conformity with 
everlasting laws.” 

All of serious and sublime that arises 
in us, comes almost unconsciously from 
a sense of the order and harmony of visi- 
ble and audible nature. These emotions 
soothe while they elevate the soul, and 
prepare it for the entrance of contempla- 
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tion. And this, too, is an universal bene- 
fit, extended equally to all. 

Livelier and stronger are those emotions 
which arise at the view of certain marked 
features; the swell of eminences; the 
jutting of crags; waterfalls, ravines ; 
deep and broad pools, and all varieties of 
the picturesque. But here the pleasure 
is given rather by the cast of the mind 
that feels it, and differs with the form 
and temper of imagination. To some, 
the grandeur of mountains is a something 
more than wonderful, and rises to the 
degree of consolation and a_ healing 
power ; while to others a gentle slope ot 
land, a clear lake, or a skirt of wood, 
are delicious and salutary. “If I might 
yield to my own recollections,” says our 
author, “1 would recall the ocean, under 
the softness of a tropical night, with the 
vault of heaven pouring down its steady 
and planetary, not twinkling, starlight 
on the heaving surface of the world of 
waters. Or I would cali to mind the 
wooded valleys of the Cordilleras, where 
the palms break though the lower canopy 
of dark foliage, and rising over it like 
columns, sustain another wood above 
the woods. Or, I transport myself to 
Teneriffe, and see the cone of the peak 
cut off from view by a mass of clouds; 
and now suddenly becoming visible 
through an opening pierced by an up- 
ward current of air; and the edge of the 
crater looking down upon the vine-clad 
hills of Orotava, and the Hesperidean 
gardens that line the shore.”t In scenes 
like these, he continues, it is no longer 
the still, creative life of nature that 
addresses us ; but the individual character 
of the landsecape—a combination of the 
outlines of cloud and sky, and sea and 
coast, sleeping in the morning, or in the 
evening, light: {t is the beauty of the 
forms of trees and plants, and their group- 
ings, that appeals to us. “The im- 
measurable, the awful, all that surpasses 
comprehension becomes a source of plea- 
sure in picturesque scenes.” But all is 
in ourselves; ‘* Deceived, we imagine 
that we receive from the external world, 
what we ourselves bestow.” 

He next notices the effect of recognizing 
in a foreign land, under the climate of the 
tropics, the same rocks and soil which 
we left at home. The voyager is not 
altogether wonder-struck to find this well- 
known surface blooming with a new and 
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foreign flora. He discovers in his mind 
an unexpected ease of adaptation, and 
perceives himself akin to all things 
organized. The splendid species of the 
tropics, seem like exaltations of the 
humbler plants that waved around him 
in his childhood ; and he feels through 
them, as through the earth and man, the 
bond of the coinmon nature. 

Returning to the censideration of the 
great effects of intertropical scenery, he 
attributes grandeur in a landscape to the 
assembling of all that is impressive in a 
single view, striking at once upon the 
mind, so as simultaneously to awaken in 
ita crowd of feelings and ideas. Nowhere 
are these effects more powerful than in 
the landscapes of the New World, where 
mountains of stupendous elevation form 
on all sides the bottom and brim of the 
atmospheric ocean, and where the power 
that lifted them from the sea, continues 
even now to shake and elevate its work. 
In the Cordilleras, where the line of per- 
petual snow is mostly at an elevation of 
fourteen thousand feet above the sea, 
vegetation rises to the summits of the 
highest peaks. ‘In the deeply cleft 
Andes of New Grenada and Quito, man- 
kind have the privilege of contemplating 
all the varieties of vegetable form, and of 
seeing all the stars in the firmament at 
once.” The same glance rests upon 
feathery palms and heliconias, proper to 
the tropics; and above these, on the 
higher slopes, are seen oak forests, and 
the plants of Europe. The eye takes in 
the pole star of the North, and the 
Magellanic clouds of the Southern circle. 
The laws of declining temperature are 
written to the eye upon the slopes of the 
mountains.” “J lift but a corner of the 
veil from my recollections,” he continues : 
but to comprehend the whole we must 
know the parts. In science as in art, the 
representation gains in power as the 
details are more distinct. 

«« Let us pause, then, a moment, and 
contemplate this picture.” «On the hot 

lains near the level of the sea, we find 

ananas, Cycadeas and Palms.” ‘Aiter 
them” in valleys at the feet of the. grand 
plateaux, “‘tree-like ferns ; next to these 
in the ascending order, ceaselessly water- 
ed by cool clouds, the Cinchonas, yield- 
ing the precious febrifuge bark ; above 
them, on the ridges and high plains of 
the interior, we meet the Aralias of 
temperate climates, blooming in company 
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with myrtle-leaved Andromedas. The 
Alpine rose and gummy Befaria, form a 
purple belt about the mountains. And 
now ascended to acold and stormy region, 
we lose sight of the lofty and large flower- 
ing kinds. Grasses only cover the slopes, 
forming vast meadows that look yellow 
in the distance, where the Llama sheep 
is seen feeding solitary, and the cattle of 
Europe roam wild in herds. In the inter- 
vals the rocks of the volcano, once molten 
lava, or mud thrown from the abysses of 
the earth, stand out hard and cold, or 
scantily covered with a gray and yellow 
growth of lichens. Patches of snow 
appear a little higher; and above these, 
sharply defined, begins the line of ice, 
covering the bell-shaped cone, that sends 
through its summit a vapor of water 
mingled with poisonous gases.”’* 

After establishing, in the manner we 
have seen, with great fullness of thought 
and a crowd of illustration, the harmony 
of the scientific and imaginative views oi 
nature, and the power of accurate obser- 
vation in deepening the effect of scenery, 
and heightening the pleasures of imagina- 
tion; the author comes next upon the 


‘consideration of that second species of 


enjoyment which springs from a satis- 
faction of understanding ; in detecting the 
order and the succession of species; in 
tracing the laws of changes; and in find- 
ing the principles or unities of al! exist- 
ences. And here he begins, by ascribing 
to the inhabitants of temperate climates a 
superiority over all others. 

Among the nations of the temperate 
regions science had its origin, and seems 
destined to reach its height among the 
meditative people of the North. Here, 
too, the variety and complexity of atmo- 
spheric changes, while it perplexes, stimu- 
lates inquiry. All parts of the world are 
known to them; they stand as inter- 
mediates affected by all, and therelore 
knowing all extremes. With them (the 
nations of the temperate zones) * begins 
that form of enjoyment which springs 
from. ideas,” or from meditation upon 
experience ; and the construction of inte!- 
lectual systems according to the truth of 
nature, removed equally from dull igno- 
rance and heathen symbolism. Though 
the desire and the feeling be common to 
all mankind, they alone are able to satisfy 
it. ‘An indefinite dread sense of the 
unity of the powers of the world, of the 
mysterious bond which connects the 
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sensuous with the supersensuous, is 
common even among savage nations.” 

We easily confound the real with the 
ideal world, putting one for the other in 
our thoughts and in words. The first 
step of meditation is to separate them ; 
and by observing reality, unmixed, to 
form a true basis of knowledge.. But 
this cannot happen until the faculty of 
thought, with its powers of analysis and 
arrangement,” has fully asserted its right, 
and moves freely over all nature. But 
because of the difficulties of observation, 
‘a system of unproven, and in part mis- 
taken, knowledge is seen growing up.” 
«Shut up within itself this kind of empiri- 
cism is unchanging in its axioms (like 
everything else that is restricted); and is 
the more arrogant, as it embraces Jess :” 
“while natural science, inquiring, and 
therefore doubting, goes on separating the 
firmly established from the merely proba- 
ble, and perfects itself daily.” But he is 
careful elsewhere* to notice that pre- 
sumptuous scepticism which rejects facts 
without caring to examine them,” and 
which he regards as ‘‘even more destruc- 
tive than uncritical credulity.” 

Drawing gradually nearer to the true 
purpose of this chapter, he at length 
announces that he wishes “to correct a 
portion of the errors which have sprung 
trom a rude empiricism, and which con- 
tinue to live in the upper classes of 
society (in Europe), associated frequently 
with great literary acquirements; and, by 
removing these errors, to increase the 
relish for nature (7. e., truth) by giving a 
deeper and clearer insight into the con- 
stitution of things.” He then adds: «I 
cannot yield any place in my mind to the 
solicitude of a certain narrowness of 
understanding—a sentimental dullness— 
that nature loses aught of her charms, in 
respect of mysterious grandeur, by in- 
quiries into the intimate constitution of 
her forces. The forces of nature operate 
magically, as if shrouded in the gloom of 
some mysterious power, only when their 
workings lie beyond the limits of known 
conditions.” Then, claiming an educative 
and disciplinary effect, in accurate obser- 
vation, of more worth than the wild sport 
of fancy, he affirms, that an intellect culti- 
vated to a clear and delicate insight, under 
the guidance of thought, looks upon the 
heavens and the world with a greater com- 
prehension of their beauty and majesty, 
than is granted to the rude imagination. 
The realm of fancy is a region of chance, 
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full of purposeless changes ; but from true 
knowledge, to that true wonder which 
refers all causes to the unimaginable law- 
giver, the step is instant and firm. 

That disease, on the other hand, which 
is incidental to science, even in its best 
days, “ the heaping up of raw material,” 
unemployed and undigested, until its 
very quantity and exactness makes it 
unserviceable—to this fault, the vice of 
a too active curiosity, and the vanity of 
excessive knowledge, he attributes the 
rise of that unfortunate opinion, that 
science quenches the light of fancy and 
chills the true enjoyment of nature. Cer- 
tain it is, our respect for the mad gambols 
of fiction is wonderfully lessened by a 
taste of the superior delights of science. 
The search of fact offers to us a cup more 
intoxicating and irresistible than water 
of Castaly; nor will he who has tasted 
fairly of both, make a doubt which is the 
sweetest. The testimony of Virgil may 
suffice us, for this poet would have 
devoted himself to science, but for the 
wishes of Augustus; and in his most 
elaborate work, the Georgics, there is 
more of nature than of invention. Some 
sentimentalists of this age would have us 
believe that fiction is more natural to man 
than fact; and go so far as impudently to 
class the sciences with artificial stimuli, 
resorted to for the sake of excitement ; 
but the drunkenness they cause is of such 
a kind as one may thrive under, and grow 
clearer headed every day. The best poets 
of antiquity discover in their works a 
knowledge of all the science of their 
day; nor does it seem other than a 
stupid enthusiasm, which would have us 
attribute the “touches of nature,” so 
effective in all the greater masters of elo- 
quence, to any other than a close and 
Jearned observation of the internal and 
external nature of man. Strip a fine 
poem of its symbolic garnish, and it stands 
forth pure truth, 

The world of literature has been, hi- 
therto, very fairly divided between fact 
and fancy—that is to say, between truth 
and lies; but now, the balance seems to 
be turning slowly upon the soberer side. 
It is beginning to be acknowledged that 
to enjoy the most exalted intellectual 
pleasures, we must recognize the ten- 
dency of the universal spirit of man to re- 
solve all experience into law—into unity. 
« But to taste, to enjoy, this exalted,” 
(i. e., this intellectual,) we must keep 
the two confusions, of fiction on the one 
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hand, and an overloaded memory on the 
other, in the background; not suffering 
the poets to blind, or the naturalists to 
overwhelm us. 

“To the groundless fears for the loss 
of a free enjoyment of nature, may be 
added the alarm, lest an adequate know- 
ledge of nature prove unattainable by the 
mass of mankind.” ‘Each new and 
deeper inquiry into living nature seems 
but the entrance to a new labyrinth. But 
this very multiplicity of new and intricate 
paths, excites a kind of joyful amaze- 
ment on each successive grade of science. 
Each new law leads to one higher and 
unknown,” and Nature is seen to be the 
natura—that is to say, “the Ever Be- 
coming,” the being, about to be. “The 
feeling of the immeasurableness of the 
life of nature is still increased; and we 
perceive, that the inquirer will not lack 
scope for his inquiries for thousands of 
years to come.” Nor is the pleasure of 
discovery the sole, or the most enduring. 
Each generation renews the whole enjoy- 
ment of knowledge, in acquiring what is 
already known, and moulding anew the 
cumbrous masses of theory and infor- 
mation. By the repeated efforts of suc- 
cessive generations, the finer parts of all 
science will be separated and simplified, 
so as to become serviceable in the right 
education of the understanding. What 
has been done for astronomy and the 
simpler mathematics, will be done for 
physiology, and even for psychology 
itself; until the whole body of the 
laws of nature shall be brought with- 
in the reach of every good intellect: 
a consummation of infinite promise to 
the happiness of man, when it is 
seen that he has, thus far, failed of 
fulfilling his destiny; chiefly through 
ignorance of the nature on which he 
rests. 

The effort of the liberal mind is to rise 
from particulars to the general. It ab- 
hors the fate of being wasted, and con- 
quered, in detail: and, in the view of 
mere enjoyment, apart from scientific 
vanity, there is an infinitely greater plea- 
sure in the recognition of a law, than in 
the recollection or discovery of a fact. 
** General views of Nature (of the mem- 
bers of the World, or Cosmos)—be it the 
phenomena of things near, or of matter 
aggregated in remote systems of the hea- 
vens—are not merely more attractive and 
elevating than the detail of special studies; 
but farther recommend themselves to 


those who have no leisure for accurate 
study.”* 

‘«« The descriptive natural sciences are 
not equally attractive to all minds at all 
seasons of the year, or in all regions.” 
Those who live upon the sea borders will 
find a pleasure during summer, only, in 
observing the habits of water-fowl; and 
in winter, few departments of living na- 
ture can be studied with advantage. The 
inhabitants of a cold and variable climate 
are embarrassed and restricted by un- 
certainties of weather. The laboratory,a 
cell of enchantment to the ingenious and 
inquisitive chemist, becomes a drudge 
workshop to him whose. faculties of 
thought overbalance his powers of ob- 
servation. Few are equal to difficulties 
of meteorology, or of practical astronomy ; 
which, of all pursuits, require the most 
enduring and orderly patience : watching, 
by night and day, through long years, or 
even ages—never missing the hour or 
the half. hour of observation; with an 
eye to every quarter of the heavens, 
which must be as familiar to the observer 
as the rooms of his own house, or the 
quarters of his own chamber; and this, 
added to a familiarity with the powers 
and uses of a variety of complex instru- 
ments and formulas, with a view, also, 
to the results of other men’s labors in the 
same walk, in all parts of the world. 
Nor will all this serve, without an ac- 
quaintance with all known and with 
many neglected books : dreary chronicles, 
old records, newspapers, Jog-books, and 
the vague traditions of the ignorant. 
Such are the qualifications of the prac- 
tical meteorologist ; nor would the pic- 
ture be complete without the addition of 
powerful memory, and a subtle and dis- 
cursive intelligence—ardent in the idea, 
and sceptical im its acceptance ; and a hu- 
manity wide enough to render itself 
agreeable and companionable to men ot 
all degrees and all varieties. Not less 
difficult, or requiring fewer qualifications, 
is the business of the geologist, who em- 
braces in one view the whole scope of 
his science. He is, of course, a man of 
learning and of taste; free of pedantry, 
with a leaning toward the popular pride. 
He must have formed to himself an idea 
of the earth at once single and accurate. 
Every country must be known to him, 
not only by its general figure and po- 
sition, but by the quality of its soil, the 
character of its rocks, and the detail of 
its mountains and rivers. To these he 
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will have added a perfect knowledge of 
physical astronomy, and a good portion 
of mathematics ; that his mind and eye 
may be exact in the calculation, and able 
in the estimate. Nor will these help 
him without a lively power of general- 
ization: not rapid, superficial, or in love 
with itself ; but with a firm foothold, and 
a perfect readiness to change and shape 
itself anew, with the advance of obser- 
vation. He must be able to carry whole 
regions of the earth’s surface in his mind 
at once: and, by his knowledge of the 
substances which compose the terrestrial 
crust, to predict easily, from a distant 
view, the structure of an island or a 
mountain. Nor will he neglect the study 
of plants and animals, but be rather a pro- 
ficient in them. Taking a fossil in his 
hand, he will see at once the animal to 
which it belonged; and will be able to 
identify the rock in which it was dis- 
covered with a brother rock in the an- 
tipodes. He is, of course, a voyager by 
Jand and sea, and marked with every 
quality of endurance. His labors will so 
far exceed the reward and the fame, that 
nothing but a philosophical indifference 
will sustain him through their neglect. 

It would be easy to ‘bring many more 
such examples ; but these perfectly suffice 
to show, that one man cannot practically 
master all sciences; and, indeed, that 
none will desire or attempt it. 

It becomes evident, from this point of 
view, that not only the masses of man- 
kind must be contented with a knowledge 
of the generalities of science, but that the 
savan himself is under the same neces- 
sity; and that, by this necessity, he is 
compelled to respect the labors of his 
brothers and predecessors. From sucha 
necessary division of labor, and the com- 
pulsory respect attending it, it happens, 
that all the learned, and al! the scientific, 
are knit among themselves, and with the 
multitude, in a bond of humanity more 
powerful even than community of belief. 
The savans of all sorts make common 
cause against ignorance and prejudice. 
If the world is ever to be harmonized, it 
must be through a community of know- 
ledge, for there is no other universal or 
non-exclusive principle in the nature of 
man. 

Rising from such considerations, the 
arguments of this chapter suggest others, 
no less important. ‘ As universal his- 
tory, when it suceeeds in exposing the 
true connection of events, solves many 
enigmas in the fate of nations, and ex- 
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plains their progress, how it was im- 
peded, how accelerated; so must a phy- 
sical history of creation, happily con- 
ceived, and executed with a due know- 
ledge of the state of discovery, remove a 
part of the contradictions which the war- 
ring forces of nature present, in their ag- 
gregate operations. General views raise 
our conceptions of the dignity and gran- 
deur of nature, and have a peculiarly en- 
lightening and composing effect upon the 
spirit.” They accustom us to regard 
each part of nature as a portion of the 
whole. The individual is made to feel 
that he is connected, by the very nature 
and substance of his body, with every 
part of the universe. He perceives that 
the universe is itself, and in its total, a 
body to him, of which his organic body 
is only the nucleus, or point of reunion. 
His eye associates him with the remotest 
stars; his muscular sense places him in 
union with the gravity of the world. In 
tides, he observes the mutual affection of 
the sun, earth, and moon; in falling me- 
teors he beholds messengers from the 
planetary spheres. Knowing the nature 
of electricity and magnetism, he finds 
himself in a state of equilibrium, living 
by the antagonism of the great powers— 
the opposition of air, earth and sea. 
Thus, by intellect, he is in a manner 
blended and reconciled with all existence. 
He is no longer agitated with the divorce 
of spirit and matter, but feels their inti- 
mate reconciliation in every point and 
instant of existence: he is cured of both 
diseases of the soul—the distrust of mat- 
ter, and the distrust of spirit; perceiving 
that neither is truly inimical to the 
other. But these considerations, while 
they operate profoundly and silently, do 
not in the least diminish the ardor of in- 
vestigation. The inferior powers of his 
mind are only sharpened to a keener ac- 
tivity. He delights the more in practice 
and detail. If, to the merely meditative, 
on the other hand, the Cosmos, or “ pic- 
ture of the world, cannot be presented 
with an outline equally sharp and clear 
in every part, it will at least enrich the 
mind with ideas, and arouse and fructify 
the imagination.” No injury, but rather 
a great good, will result even from the 
slightest and most superficial knowledge 
of nature. 

The author next turns to the savans of 
his own country, with the reproach per- 
petually cast upon them, “that they 
make science inaccessible ;” and, to any 
one who is familiar with their methods 
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of communicating their discoveries, it 
will be perfectly understood. To in- 
stance but one example: A German 
physiologist, of great fame,* and who has 
made many great additions to his science, 
in certain papers on the structure of 
nerves, exhausts the patience of his read- 
er, and one would think his own, (if it 
were possible,) in a history, long and 
minute, of the microscopical manipula- 
tions attending his discoveries ; beginning 
with the formal capture and dissection of 
a frog, running through the sharpening 
of several needles, and continuing with 
the raising up and down, with vast care, 
of the staging of his microscope—all 
miserably unprofitable to the reader, who 
finds the whola substance of the dis- 
covery in an explanation of the plates at 
the end of the volume. The method of 
the French savans is no less remarkable. 
One of these will easily exhaust a whole 
book in a description of a bit of the sur- 
face of a cow’s tongue. This is render- 
ing science inaccessible indeed. To reap 
any satisfaction from the journals of these 
minute philosophers, one must be en- 
dowed with a certain magnetical quality 
of eye and mind, to gather precious par- 
ticles out of dust and rubbish. Not less 
injurious is the use of a fantastic nomen- 
clature, based upon artificial views of na- 
ture. The whole of science has been re- 
peatedly involved in obscurity, by the 
introduction of terms intended to express 
not facts themselves, but inventions to 
explain them ; and the road, even to the 
simplest of all sciences, has been so 
clogged up by hypothetical lumber, it re- 
quires a degree of diligence to arrive at 
problems, that are self-evident when 
simply stated. The consequence is, that 
ot the thousands who enter every year 
into the lecture-rooms, only a very few 
go away with a knowledge of their rudi- 
ments. 
With some savans it is a piece of 
Hime to shut out the multitude from the 
enefit of their researches, by a barricade 
of mathematical formulas, set like hurdles 
to be leaped over. Humboldt, on the 
contrary, would have all obstacles re- 
moved, and science be made accessible to 
the people. He even thinks it no dis- 
grace to a savan, if he is willing to 
popularize the results of his investiga- 
tions ; and, after finishing the work, to 
remove the scaffolding. ‘* Our neighbors 


on the other side of the Rhine possess an 
immortal work, Laplace’s System du 
Monde, in which the results of the pro- 
foundest mathematical investigations are 
luminously presented, freed from the in- 
dividualities of the demonstration. The 
structure of the heavens there presents 
itself as the simple solution of a great 
problem in mechanics. Yet no one has 
ventured to charge the * Exposition du 
System du Monde’ with want of depth.” 
‘«« The separation of the General from the 
Special,” he continues, “is not merely 
useful in facilitating the acquisition of 
knowledge ; it farther gives an elevated 
and earnest character to the treatment ot 
natural science. As, from a higher sta- 
tion, we overlook larger masses at once, 
so are we pleased, mentally, to grasp 
what threatens, from its variety and ex- 
tent, to escape the sense.” 

This tendency of the sciences, and o! 
natural history—the one by artificial for- 
mulas and cumbrous hypotheses, the 
other by an accumulation of scientific 
names—to remove farther and farther 
into obscurity, and withdraw from the 
popular view, may be paralleled with a 
similar tendency in systems of belief. 
The savan is sometimes willing, like the 
divine, for reasons that are very evident, 
to indulge in mystery. The steps to 
knowledge were hard and difficult to him, 
and he is, possibly, unwilling to make 
them too easy to another. It is easier, 
moreover, to be obscure than to be clear. 
It is easier to invent a compound Greek 
name for a difficulty, than to explain it 
in the common language. Apart, too, 
from the indolence and indisposition oi 
the mind itself, every new idea requires 
a new language ; and if this language is 
symbolic or analogical, it will, of neces- 
sity, convey a degree of falsehood and 
uncertainty. 

But of all the causes that retard the 
progress of true knowledge, none can be 
named more potent than the existence and 
influence of false metaphysical systems, 
operating to misguide and mystify the 
understanding ; and that such systems do 
operate as the most effectual of all hin- 
derances, may be judged from that scept!- 
cism of the savans, so constantly opposed 
to the dogmatism of the learned. Why 
should a study of nature inspire a con- 
tempt for the ancient metaphysical sys- 
tems, if those systems do not operate to 
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retard and incumber science? It is very 
evident, that for all these hinderances the 
cure must be sought, if anywhere, in 
science itself, or rather in its advance- 
ment to a higher stage. Having exhausted 
the physical, and the physiological, its 
next step, if it takes another, must be 
upon the psychological. Having sepa- 
rated and described the powers and rela- 
tions of substances and forms, it may turn 
next upon the energies which rule them; 
and marking these energies, as species of 
the invisible world, it may define them, 
by their proper actions and functions. If 
this should ever happen, there can then 
be no longer any war between false phi- 
losophy and true science; for the former 
must by that time have withdrawn into 
the region of fiction, leaving Science to 
assert her ancient empire over Powers 
and Ideas. 

The epoch of this happy consumma- 
tion seems far removed, when it is consid- 
ered that the mind itself, notwithstand- 
oF example of Plato and the advice 
of Bacon, has not yet been admitted among 
objects of science. Life is confessed to 
have its laws, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the chemists to reduce it under those of 
the atoms ; it is to be hoped that the same 
concession will be made to the powers of 
the soul. But here, as in physical science 
and in physiology, the progress must most 
evidently be from parts to /aws, from laws 
to species and principles. If it is now ob- 
vious, (and who will deny it?) that the 
universal history of man discovers no ac- 
cident, or chance, ruling over the destiny 
of nations; but a certain orderly course 
of events, marked by the qualities of the 
people which compose them; can we 
any longer refuse to recognize the exis- 
tence of principles in the soul itself— 
principles as fixed and recognizable as 
the laws of gravity and life? Can we 
fail to see an order and scale in the ope- 
ration of these laws, leading to the idea 
of permanent energies, as distinct as 
they are universal, forming by their ag- 
gtegate and harmony, the system of the 
intellectual nature? But these cannot be 
found by ratiocination, or by the tossing 
to and fro of dogmas, thou h with never 
so admirable a skill. In this region, as 
in those of life and matter, “ nothing can 
be derived or built up from a priort con- 
ceptions.” ‘ The natural history of the 
earth,” continues Humboldt, whose words 
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may justly be employed to enforce this 
argument, “ stands on the same grade of 
the empirical* ladder with the history of 
human actions at large, of the struggles 
of man with the elements, or of one na- 
tion against another. But a luminous 
treatment of either, a rational arrange- 
ment of natural phenomena, and of histo- 
rical events, impresses us with a belref in 
an old inherent necessity, which rules all 
the operations, both of spiritual and mate- 
rial forces.” ‘* This necessity (7. e., cease- 
lessness, or permanency, of causes,) is, 
indeed, the very essence of nature. It is 
nature herself; and it leads to clearness 
and simplicity of view ; to the discovery 
of laws (principles) which present them- 
selves as the ultimate term of human in- 
quiries.” 

After some observations upon the pro- 
gress of science, and the simplification 
that is fast reducing it to a whole, and so 
making it accessible, the author concludes 
his introduction with remarking upon the 
beneficial effects of a scientific study of 
nature, as well to the individual as to 
communities, By ideas—in other words, 
by insight into the spirit of nature—the 
aims of the student are elevated, and his 
labors rendered fruitful. But ideas are 
not to be extracted out of nothing—nor 
out of words; there must be an actual 
contact and experience ; and the breadth 
of the wisdom will be as the breadth of 
the knowledge. ‘ Let him, therefore, 
whose circumstances permit him to es- 
cape, from time to time, from the circle 
of common occupations,” learn a little of 
the delights of knowledge, and feed his 
hungry understanding with the fruits of 
science. It will awaken new faculties, 
and inspire new hopes. The dead world 
will be revived again, and he will find 
himself suddenly placed in intimate con- 
nection and sympathy with the best and 
wisest of men, 

Having, by general contemplations of 
the grandeur of the world, divested him- 
self of those prejudices against science 
which are excited by false philosophy 
and confirmed by a natural hatred of pe- 
dantry, the observer will not any longer 
entertain the opinion, “‘ that every depart- 
ment of knowledge is not equally import- 
ant in the culture and welfare of man- 
kind.” None woyld have guessed, that 
from the contortions of a frog’s limbs, 
observed by Galvani, an instrument 
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should be originated, by means of which 
information should be carried instantane- 
ously from one extremity of the continent 
to another? No one could have seen in 
Newton’s idea of gravity, a means of per- 
fecting navigation; so that in the open 
sea, the shipmaster should know, by the 
moon’s place, his own position on the 
earth ? much less would any one have 
guessed the frnit of the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid, in its application to 
astronomy, navigation and architecture. 
But while examples to show the useful- 
ness of science may serve a popular pur- 
pose, to raise it in the common estimation, 
and prevent its total neglect, all good in- 
tellects love it for its own sake; because 
it yields an exquisite, a harmless, and a 
sublime gratification; and, finally, be- 
cause its greater uses are not so much to 
increase the comfort of the body, as to 
give consolation to the soul, by justifying 
the ways of the Supreme in his works, 
and drawing the mind to a nearer contem- 
plation of perfection. When these ends 
are considered, it is necessary to have an 
equal respect for every department of 
science; for, in all, the same intellect 
is employed, and the same conclusions 
attained. The argument from utility is 
presented with peculiar force, by the 
author of Cosmos, in favor of an univer- 
sal pursuit of science, and a proper re- 
spect for its cultivators. ‘The material 
wealth of nations rests upon the use of 
natural productions and natural forces.” 
«« The most superficial glance at the con- 
dition of Europe *»—much more of Ame- 
rica—“in these days, assures us that 
with the struggles against serious odds,” 
—prejudice, ignorance, and selfish absorp- 
tion—* any relaxation of effort would be 
followed, first by diminution, and then by 
annihilation of national prosperity ; for in 
the destiny of nations there is neither 
rest nor pause, but either a progress or a 
decline. ‘* Nothing but serious occupation 
uith chemical, mathematical and natural 
studies, will defend any state from evils 
assailing it on this side” —the side of pov- 
erty, ve, ignorance and superstition. 
Man can produce no effect upon nature— 
can appropriate none of her powers—if 
he be not conversant witb her laws. And 
here, too, lies the power of popular intelli- 
gence. It rises and falls with this. Science 
and information are the joy and justifica- 
tion of mankind. They are portions of 
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the wealth of nations—sometimes a sub- 
stitute for material wealth—which na- 
ture distributes with so partial a hand. 
Those nations which have remained be- 
hind, in general manufacturing activity, 
in the practical application of chemistry 
and mechanical arts—nations among 
whom respect for such activity does not 
pervade all classes—must inevitably fall 
away from any prosperity they may 
have attained; and this by so much the 
more certainly, and speedily, as neigh- 
boring states—instinct with powers of 
youthful renovation—in which science 
and the arts of industry cooperate, or lend 
each other assistance, are seen pressing 
forward in the race.”* The taste for man- 
ufacturing industry, he continues, will 
not injure philosophy, or learning, or the 
liberal arts. Each presents its own fruit 
to the commonwealth ; one, to augment 
the comforts, another, to add to the ele- 
gances, or thé consolations of life. The 
rigid and economical Spartans prayed the 
gods “to youchsafe them the beautiful 
associated with the good.” 

But, finally, in all departments of 
science, the aim is not economical, but 
moral ; knowledge of nature being no more 
than preparation for knowledge of seli. 
««So much of this science as flows over,” 
says the author of Cosmos, “ and min- 
gles with the industrial life of communi- 
ties, does so by virtue of the happy con- 
version in human things, by which the 
true, the exalted and the beautiful, mix 
unintentionally, (as it seems,) but cer- 
tainly, with the useful, and codperate 
with it advantageously,” 

* The improvement of agriculture by the 
hands of freemen, and on lands of mode- 
rate extent ; the flourishing condition of 
manufactures, emancipated from oppressive 
restrictions ; the extension of commerce” 
—connecting nations among themselves— 
“are all inseparably connected with the 
unimpeded progress of mankind, as well 
in KNOWLEDGE as in social institutions ; 
all are connected, and severally and pow- 
erfully advance each other. The wn- 
pressive picture of the late history of the 
world, forces this faith upon the minds, 
even of those who most eagerly oppose it.”* 

After these and other observations ot 
equal weight, tending all to inspire ad- 
miration and respect, as well for the au- 
thor as for the cause he advocates, he 
proceeds, in the second number of his 
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work, to show its object and purpose; 
which is, to give an exposition of a Cos- 
mogtaphy, or scientific picture of the 
universe. In the introductory chapter he 
has given the reasons of science in gen- 
eral, against the policy and the prejudices 
that oppose its progress. He now sepa- 
rates and defines that part of it which is 
to be the subject matter of his work. 
After this follows a picture of nature, or 
general survey of natural phenomena; 
limited, however, to the inorganic world. 
With the conclusion of this general pic- 
ture, which is almost a cosmography of 
itself, and includes the most remarkable 
universal discoveries of physical astron- 
omy, up to the present time, the first and 
only published portion of the work is 
concluded. It will be followed by a third 
and fourth preparatory part; the first 
treating of the effects of natural scenery 
upon imagination and feelings, “through 
the medium of descriptive poetry and 
landscape painting, as stimulating to the 
study of nature :” the other showing the 
gradual progress and unfolding of the idea 
of the Cosmos, or universe, from antiqui- 
ty to the present time.* After these will 
follow the serious detail of the work, 
which promises to be of vast extent and 
minuteness, if we are to judge of it by the 
character of the introductory parts. 

The contents of the second chapter of 
the introduction, which treats of the idea 
of a general Cosmography, or World-His- 
tory, deserve a very careful notice; nor 
will the scientific, or the meditative read- 
er, pass it over lightly. Here, for the 
first time, the idea of the Material Whole, 
or Cosmos, is Presented in bold outline, 
as an object of knowledge, distinct and 
comprehensible. As the science of Hy- 
drography pictures all the great waters 
of the earth, their depth, figure, extent, 
and changes ;—as Geography represents 
the earth’s surface, and all that rests per- 
manently upon it ;—as Uranography maps 
the heavens, and notes the movements of 
the stars ;—Cosmography, taking in all of 
these, pictures the universe as a whole, 
with all its systems, suns, planets, satel- 
lites and wandering meteors ; describing 
boldly the visible Lalares of the whole, 


and of the greater parts, from the haze of 
remote nebule to the clothing of the hills 
of the earth, and the changes of the beds 
ofits seas. All great masses of phenomena 
that show the presence of slow change, or 
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of fixed cause ;—prevailing winds ; ocean 
tides; rise of islands; enchainment of 
mountains; great and steady movements 
of earth, air, and sea; the distribution of 
vegetation in groups and bands, following 
the lines of equal temperature ;—even the 
migrations of animals and of man, with 
their distribution over the earth, are em- 
braced under this grandest of all views of 
visible natare. From a great eminence 
of thought, with a glance of wonder and 
of knowledge, it overlooks the whole. 
*‘ It embraces the description of all that is 
created; of all that exists in space, both 
natural things and natural forces, as 
a simultaneously existing coordinate 
whole.”t Such is physical cosmography, 
a grand form of knowledge, first clearly 
expressed and attempted by the author 
of Cosmos. ‘ But it is no more to be 
mistaken for an encyclopedia of all sci- 
ences, than the history of philosophy is 
to be mistaken for a chronicle, or a com- 
parative arrangement of philosophical 
opinions.” The word Cosmos, is placed 
at the head of the work, that the idea of 
it may be more definite. “ For this term, 
in Homeric times, was used to signify 
beauty and order; but by and by employ- 
ed as a philosophical expression for the 
harmony or arrangement of the world.”t 

The great care which he takes to de- 
velop and define the idea of his work, 
cannot be attributed solely to the desire 
of securing for himself the honor of so 
grand a conception: he aims rather to 
unfold it in the mind of his reader, that 
he may escape detail, and expand his 
imagination to the utmost; for it is a ne- 
cessity of science, that many of its vota- 
ries must cultivate it with contracted 
views ; and finding more of the conse- 
quences they look for in a mechanical, 
or a learned, devotion to the parts, are 
willing to neglect the whole. The collect- 
or of species looks with indifference upon 
the philosophical systematist, if he fails 
of an immediate profit from his specula- 
tions. The mathematician indulges not 
in generalities ; the cast of his mind for- 
bids it. The minute anatomist, delight- 
ing in the parts, seldom turns an eye upon 
the total of the species he anatomizes: 
the pleasure of the detail is sufficient, 
and the reputation of minuteness satisfies 
him. That the world, therefore, may 
reap an universal benefit, there is needed 
some universal mind, learned in the facts, 
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and able in the theory; free of soul, large 
of understanding, and filled with a love 
of his race too pure to be disturbed by 
scientific vanity. It will be the task of 
such a mind to assemble the parts of 
knowledge, and to bind them in a whole 
—to form a living picture of the world, 
that shall strike at once; and which, 
while it satisfy the intellect, may exalt 
the imagination. Our author does not 
attribute to himself the ability or the 
knowledge, requisite for the perfect and 
final execution of sucha task ; nor would 
the present'state of knowledge permit it. 
He endeavors only to draw the first lines ; 
leaving to posterity the completion of the 
picture. ‘To embrace the multiplicity of 
the phenomena of the Cosmos in unity of 
thought, is not, as I conceive, possible in 
the present state of our knowledge. The 
sciences of experiment are never com- 
rae no generation of men will ever 
ave it in their power to boast, that they 
have surveyed the whole of the world of 
phenomena.” But we are not to suppose 
that the Cosmos itself, the Idea of the 
world, shall be forever incomplete, only 
because it is impossible for experience to 
grasp its variety. “ When phenomena 
are grouped, .and separated, we recognize 
in their groups the potency of natural 
laws ”—that is to say, of the principles 
that group them. It is the aim of science 
to know the numbers and powers of such 
principles, in their simpler combinations ; 
not to follow them into the infinitude of 
their results. The naturalist concerns 
himself not with the numbers, or with the 
individuals, of the kinds he investigates ; 
but with their common resemblances, 
their species, and their genera. In the 
individual he beholds the race; in the 
race, the species ; in the species, the ge- 
nus; in the genus, the order; rising by 
the scale of resemblance, until the king- 
dom of life appears to him in its unity. 
He, on the other hand, who busies 
himself with the powers and events, more 
than with the forms of nature—the chem- 
ist, the physiologist, the weigher of forces, 
—is under no concern because he cannot 
master every individual substance, cause, 
or concurrence; but is satisfied, if, in a 
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variety of crude substances, he can find 
the same powers and species of matter: 
tracing them through their metamor. 
phoses—and of causes, he seeks only the 
universal, such as are proper to all: and 
now, uniting these in meditation, he ad- 
justs in his intellect a mirrorosmic idea, 
the scientific image of a world of matter 
in its unity. 

If he is occupied with the phenomena 
of life, the Investigator is careful not to 
perplex himself with an opinion of the 
infinitude of species, or the inexhaustible 
novelty of nature : for, after a certain ex. 
perience, he finds nothing really novel, 
and in each new presentation recognizes 
the already known. And itis this recog. 
nition that delights and satisfies him. — 

The pleasure of Science is, then, in no 
respect different from the pleasure of phi- 
losophy: for as this seeks continually 
for the principle, and refers all things 
and all events to their transcendental 
causes, rising cause above cause, until it 
attains an Idea of the Superessential ; 
Science, proceeding from the transient 
variety of colors, forms, forces, and sens- 
uous effects, assembles these in shapes 
more and more universal, until it em- 
braces the universe in a single representa- 
tion. 

In both the same intellect is employed, 
whether meditating the rise of continents, 
or the moral advancement of nations ; nor 
can the Reason that guides it be at any 
time different from itself. 

The author of Cosmos discovers no 
very deep respect for the German Nature- 
Philosophy,* which endeavors out of 
pure intellect to evolve, @ priori, an ex- 
planation of all phenomena; nor does he 
treat with much greater consideration the 
“myths” of the chemists; their Aypo- 
theses, as they name them, of atoms, and 
subtle fluids. Yet is not the author him- 
self free of these myths ; for we find him 
indulging in that favorite opinion of an 
ether, or interplanetary atmosphere ; and 
supporting this with the fact of the re- 
tardation of a comet in its path about the 
sun; as if this ether offered an actual re- 
sistance to the progress of the cometary 
matter. 
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* Nature-Philosophy.—The Germans apply this term to all speculative attempts to construct 
1e 


a system of the world, which begins with the “ first-matter,” and shapes it in such a manner 
as to account for all the phenomena of nature. When the Nature-Philosopher speaks of the 
absolute, or unconditional first-matter, out of which all things shape themselves, beginning 
with the atoms, he means nothing more nor less, than his own unconditioned imagination : 
which is the true potential (or universal possible) of all kinds of hypotheses, theories, and 
nature-philosophies: just as molten glass is the potential of an infinite variety of cups, 
tumblers and vases. 
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The present is not a fit occasion to en- 
ter upon an examination of these and 
other opinions supported in the Cosmos. 
Another opportunity will be taken for an 
examination of its scientific character, as 
the representative and embodiment of cos- 
mical knowledge, in the present age. 
Meanwhile, the caution of the author 
himself may suffice, even against himself, 
“ that all myths, (1. e., hypotheses,) of im- 
ponderable matters, and special vital 
jorces inherent* in organized matter, only 
render views of nature more perplexed 
and indistinct, like munitions of war; 
while they are necessary to the march of 
intellect, they are also cumbersome, and 
serve to retard its progress. The lighter, 
therefore, and the less complicated they 
are, the better; unti] the advance of 
knowledge enables us to dispense with 
theiruse. Let the old invention of a fluid 
of heat be compared with the simple 
modern one of ethereal vibrations ;—or 
compare the phlogiston of the old Chem- 
ists with the affinities of Lavoisier ;— 
or place the electric fluids of the last cen- 
tury beside the results of Faraday’s exper- 
iments ; which show, that the powers of 
matter are one and the same with matter 
itself; and that electricity is as essential 
to the atomas elasticity. Nay, compare 
the dead crystaline particles of Wollaston, 
with the modern molecules, their polar 
forces and mutual interpenetration.t The 
simplification of hypotheses in this direc- 
tion, has been very great, and with the 
most desirable results. 

In the kingdoms of life where the prob- 
lem is more complicated—the progress of 
theory to be hindered more by the nature 
of mind itself, than by the nature of things 
—chemistry seems to have taken an oath 
not to change her garments, until she 
squares the circle of life ; and as a natural 
consequence, she grows dirtier and more 
distracted every day. Because she is 
mistress of material conditions, and can 
observe all that happens outside of the or- 
ganism removed from the conditions of 
life, she hopes at length to find in dead 
matter, the footsteps of organic laws. But 
itis plain, the only laboratory of life is 
the living body; and the only chemistry 
of life, is the chemistry of the organism. 
It seems no less absurd to look for a vital 
theory in dead matter, where there are no 
vital conditions, than to seek for reasons 
of crystalization in the living body, 


where there is no crystalization: nor 
is it difficult, from such considerations, to 
see, that the laws of life can never be 
confounded with the laws of matter, more 
than with those of mind—though a per- 
fect harmony exists between them; and 
that the only science of life must be found- 
ed upon a knowledge of the living organ- 
ization. 

Already physiology has becomea sci- 
ence. The laws of development and of re- 
production are obscurely recognized. The 
Jabors of Hunter, Bell, Geotiroy, Owen, 
and a multitude of others, have estab- 
lished the laws of life, and reduced the 
organism to its principles. But these be- 
long to a category of their own, and re- 
quire a mode of reasoning proper to them- 
selves. They cannot be comprehended 
in the same manner, or in the same pos- 
ture of the mind, that is required for the 
laws of inert matter. While in inert 
masses the idea is of action and reaction ; 
in life the question is of simultaneity of 
analogy and of concurrence. In the crys- 
tal and the solution; in gravity, and the 
electric changes, the substance alone acts, 
inducing its own condition, attracting, 
repelling ; and all its changes end in the 
restoration of a mechanical equilibrium: 
but in life these tendencies are subordi- 
nated by the form of the species, and the 
whole operates within itself, and upon 
itself: each member, while it has an inde- 
pendent life, yetaffects every other mem- 
ber; and only the whole is self-contin- 
uant. 

No less independent of material laws 
are the principles of thought; for in in- 
tellect, and even in instinct, it is necessary 
to form 1 eas of powers able to reconcile 
the intern: | organism, with the external 
world. Nothing is esteemed to be more 
injurious to the progress of knowledge, 
than the obtrusion of one principle inthe 
province of another. Science is not less 
likely than society, to suffer by false le- 
gislation.’ The legislator of science, if he 
imitates the legislator of society, will no 
more inflict the principle of mechanism 
upon life, than the principle of trade upon 
love; nor be more ready to oppress phi- 
losophy with physiology, than to load 
science itself with the rule of utility. 

If it be asked whither all this tends? 
or, what is the final aim? the answer 
must be, that to understand and feel an 
end, it is necessary to have pursued it. 





* A Dutch chemist (Mulder) advances a hypothesis of vital forces being latent in mat- 


ter.—See Mulder’s Chemistry. 


+ See Dana’s hypothesis of erystaline molecules.~—Dana’s Mineralogy. 
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The savan cannot wisely question the 
pursuer of wealth; unless he already 
feels, or has felt, the pleasure of acquisi- 
tion. The poet cannot contemn the an- 
ugusty until he has suffered a touch 
of the antiquarian’s madness. There is 
undeniably a pleasure and a benefit in 
the pursuit of wealth, else so many of 
the wise would not pursue it; but for 
others, the pleasures of intellect drown 
and overwhelm those of acquisition. 

It were a sufficient reason for the study 
of the sciences, that they are a source of 
blameless enjoyment ; but when to this 
is added, the honor attending scientific 
pursuits, and that now the most universal 
reputations rest upon them; and to this 
add, the utility of new discoveries, rising 
every day to the notice of the world; 


Little Ellie. 
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and when it is perceived, that the pas. 
sion of knowing is insatiable; so tha: 
his services who can satisfy it always 
bring their reward: no farther induce. 
ment need be added, to the cultivation oi 
a nearer acquaintance with nature, in 
her causes and in her species. Finally, 
is it not an inquiry of the utmost import- 
ance—at least, to those who concern 
themselves with the hope of a national 
literature—whether a scientific does no: 
always precede and sustain a literary 
cultare—whether history does not show, 
that the body of literature, as far as it is 
real and serviceable, rests upon a scien- 
tific basis—or whether, indeed, of the 
two elements of art, the substance and 
the form, the substance is not first in 
order and first in importance ? 





LITTLE ELLIE. 


In the cradle fast asleep, 
Little Ellie lies, 

With her cheek upon her arm, 
Still as summer skies. 

With her eye-lids half unclosed, 
Half revealing there, 

Sapphire gems that brightly burn, 
*Neath a forehead fair. 


How her bosom heaves and falls, 
Like a woodland bird’s, 
When it sings its vernal song, 
Full of heavenly words. 
How the snowy coverlid, 
Seems to feel the thrill, 
Moving with the heaving breast 
** At its own sweet will.” 


O’er her face a golden smile, 
Runneth now and then, 

As if angels spoke with her, 
In some sunny glen. 

And she moves her little lips, 
Soft as wind-blown flowers, 

But their music only strikes, 
Purer ears than ours. 


Through the still, transparent air, 
Angel-forms I see, 

Round the little cradle stand 
Like sweet Charity ; 

Like the Graces touched with life, 
That Canova made ; 

Seraph sisters, pure as light, 
Sunbeams without shade. 
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And amidst the radiant group, 
Flora seems to be, . 
Flora long since passed to heaven, 

From her mother’s knee ;— 
Now perfect grown, and beautiful 
As the forms that gleam, 

For a moment in the sight 
Of a poet’s dream. 


Well may Ellie sweetly sleep, 
While their feet are near, 
For their presence ever makes, 
Spring-time all the year. 
Well may Ellie sweetly smile, 
While they guard her sleep, 
And around her day and night, 


Fall River, Mass. 


‘Starry vigils keep. 


Joun WESTALL. 





CIVILIZATION: 


“ Tue Civilization of the Age” is one 
of those large, loose phrases with which 
all are familiar, but which few take the 
trouble to understand. What is civiliza- 
tion? And what share have we Ameri- 
cans in it? 

If we were to believe some of our 
English brethren, both our claims and 
our prospects are very meagre. The 
French, having no petty rivalries or old 
grudges to gratify, and emery they 
do the comfortable assurance of being at 
the head of all the world in social cul- 
ture, treat us with a little more consider- 
ation. That both French and English 
should deem themselves our superiors in 
civilization, is natural—nay more—is 
just; but that the Roman Catholic Irish 
should affect to look down upon our so- 
cial and intellectual progress with con- 
tempt, is quite too severe a rebuke to our 
national vanity. A distinguished Irish 
priest of Philadelphia is reported to have 
said lately, at a public meeting in his 
native country, “ that the number of edu- 
cated, enlightened and civilized men in 
America, he was sorry to say, was 
small.” Now, if any word of ours could 
wound the feelings or depreciate the 
character of any people or of any indi- 
vidual, the Irish should be the last against 
whom that word should be uttered. From 
our hearts we honor the many beautiful 
and noble traits by which, as a people, 
they are distinguished. We deeply sym- 


AMERICAN 


AND EUROPEAN. 


pathize with them, groaning, as they are 
and long have been, under an accumula- 
tion of wrong and insolence and oppres- 
sion, disgraceful to others, but not to 
themselves. That they do not excel usin 
civilization is no fault of theirs; but in 
believing that they do not, we hold no 
strange or singular opinion. The late 
Dr. Arnold, a fast friend of Ireland and 
Irish rights, used to say, “‘ There is more 
to be done in Ireland than in any other 
corner of the world. I had, at one time, 
a notion of going over there and taking 
Irish pupils, to try what one man could 
do towards civilizing the people, by try- 
ing to civilize and christianize their gen- 
try.” Whether Ireland remain in its 
present barabarism, or grow in health and 
civilization, in either case the downfall 
of the present establishment is certain ; a 
savage people will not endure the insult 
of a hostile religion, a civilized one will 
reasonably insist on having their own.” 
But if we are mistaken, and Ireland can 
furnish a greater proportion of ‘educated, 
enlightened and civilized men ” than our 
own country, we shall sincerely rejoice. 
Next to Ireland herself, no other nation 
could have so great occasion to congratu- 
late themselves on such a fact as we; for 
then, as things are going, we may rea- 
sonably hope to be, ere long, thoroughly 
saturated with the good leaven ourselves. 
Having referred to this instance chiefly 
in order to show that the high opinion of 
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ourselves which we are accustomed un- 
questioningly to cherish, is fag,from com- 
manding universal assent, and meets 
with some very unexpected rebuffs from 
abroad, we dismiss, henceforth, all par- 
ticular comparison of ourselves with the 
Trish as unwelcome and invidious. Our 
design is to discuss, in a more general 
way, the comparative merits and charac- 
teristics of Cisatlantic and Transatlantic 
Civilization. 

But, as men are prone to be such par- 
rots in the use of familiar words, and as 
few of us have ever thought of giving 
ourselves a distinct account of what we 
mean by civilization, and further, as 
there seems to be such amazing discrep- 
ancies of opinion in the application of the 
term, it may not be inopportune to de- 
vote some space to a preliminary inquiry 
into its true meaning and actual accepta- 
tion. Not that we flatter ourselves with 
being able to give a perfect and satisfac- 
tory definition of it, but by considering it 
in various aspects we may approximate 
its true idea, and certainly shall be less 
likely to misunderstand each other. 

To many minds, one of the first no- 
tions suggested by the term, is that of 
certain conventional forms of social life ; 
certain styles of eating, drinking, sitting, 
walking; of dress, conversation, man- 
ners. All! these have, indeed, some con- 
nection with the subject. Let nothing be 
said to diminish our regard for them; we 
need, rather, to have it increased. But, 
so far from constituting civilization, they 
are the mere form and cut of its garments. 
Were they all, civilization would be re- 
solved into politeness, or would have 
somewhat the same relation to society 
which politeness has to individuals. 
People sometimes talk of a true and a false 
politeness, endeavoring to distinguish its 
show from its substance ; but, after all, the 
outside, the show, the form, are all the sub- 
stance there is in it; and by their merits 
it must stand or fall. But is there nothin 
higher, deeper and more solid exittained 
in civilization? Montezuma held a most 
splendid court. All the forms of pro- 
cedure and address were most fastidious 
and precise. Never, perhaps, was there 
seen amore pompous ceremonial. Most 
brilliant, too, was the display of dresses, 

lumes, gold and jewelry. But were the 
exicans therefore civilized ? 

Some manners there must be, or there 
is no civilization; but they are far from 
constituting its essence—the Trollopés 
and Hamiltons—the D’Orsays and danc-, 
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ing-masters, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. In manners, the Chinese and Japan- 
ese are very different from us—in many 
respects quite the reverse; yet nothing 
but vulgar prejudice would deem them 
altogether uncivilized; and this vulgar 
prejudice they return with usury against 
us “outside barbarians.” Indeed, next 
to the ridiculousness of their contempt 
for us is that of ours for them. 

Another notion often associated with 
civilization is that of wealth and luxury. 
Here we must distinguish the case of 
individuals from that of communities, 
With respect to individuals, wealth and 
luxury, it is evident, are not exponents 
of their relative civilization. Because a 
man can surround himself with sumptu- 
ous furniture, load his table with delicious 
viands, array himself in gorgeous ap- 
parel and ride in his coach and six— 
is he therefore more civilized than his 
neighbors who must live in simpler style, 
content themselves with coarser fare, and 
when they go abroad must walk ? Riches 
take to themselves wings and fly away. 
Does civilization go with them? Is it a 
thing transferable by bond or mortgage, 
or recoverable in a suit at law? Or, be- 
cause a man buys an elegant piano-forie, 
has he, of course, a better taste in mu- 
sic than another whose soul is tuned 
to melody, but whose voice is the only 
instrument within his reach? Is the 
opulent and haughty merchant, with his 
score of ‘ships pouring wealth into his 
coffers from every clime, therefore more 
civilized than the poorscholar or artist who 
begs a passage in the meanest of those 
ships, that he may study the literature, 
manners and arts of other nations, and 
thus cultivate his mind and taste? Or, 
finally, the owner of a magnificent estate, 
who rides round among his farms or 
strolls over his beautiful grounds with 
the proud consciousness, “all this is 
mine”—is he therefore more civilized 
than the pious peasant who looks with 
7 on the same objects, and exclaims, 
«« My Father made them all ”—or than the 
lover of nature, the painter or the poet, 
whose soul drinks in with ecstasy the 
beauty and enchantments of the scene— 
or even than the humble student, the 
botanist or mineralogist who here finds 
the means of enlarging his knowledge o! 
the kingdoms of nature? In short, are 
idleness and dissipation, plethora and 
out, avarice and purse-pride, indices 0! 
Righ culture and refinement? Certainly 
not. Filling a man’s head with dollars, 
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his stomach with dainties, or his limbs 
with diseases, will not civilize him. 
What more degraded objects can human 
society present than the miser and the 
epicure? And if there is any folly in the 
world greater than the pride and self- 
sufficiency of the rich, it is the repining 
and envy of the comparatively poor :— 
we beg pardon—thete is one greater folly 
still ; it is that of him who, without the 
means, endeavors to imitate the vices 
and the show of wealth, and often, like 
the frog in the fable, bursts in the un- 
lucky attempt. 

But if we would ascertain the true 
relation of wealth to civilization, we 
ought to compare whoie classes or coun- 
tries, rather than individuals. As a 
class, it must be admitted, the rich are 
likely to be more‘highly cultivated than 
the poor. As will appear by a due con- 
sideration of what has been already said, 
wealth furnishes facilities, means and ex- 
citements for social culture, and when a 
proper use is made of it, civilization is 
certainly promoted thereby. This effect 
is still more likely to follow in respect 
to communities than classes, for though 
great wealth may not benefit its possess- 
ors, it is almost certain to improve society 
in general, by promoting the various arts 
that adorn human life and cultivate the 
human mind. Yet, fully admitting all 
this, we shall not find that the civiliza- 
tion of different countries has been, or is 

roportional to their wealth. In wealth, 

ngland is greatly superior to France, 
but according to the unanimous testimony 
of continental Europe, France has ever 
been superior to England in civilization. 
Were the effeminate Lydians, with Cresus 
for their king, more civilized than the 
Spartans with their money of leather and 
iron, their stern integrity and lofty patri- 
otism? It is true there was always 
something lacking in the social culture 
of the Spartans—they were never so 
highly civilized as their more inquisitive 
and communicative, though often con- 
quered neighbors, the Athenians—there 
was always a remnant of rudeness and 
coarseness in their character; yet in 
civilization they were undeniably supe- 
rior to.many far more wealthy contempo- 
rary nations. 

As for luxury, which is sometimes 
represented as the highest proof and fair- 
est flower of civilization—it is rather its 
gaugrene and plague-spot. It pre-sup- 
— civilization as death pre-supposes 
ife. It proves the existence of civiliza- 
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tion as the fastening of a vampyre proves 
the presence of a living body. Civiliza- 
tion alone can furnish it its food, but in 
the act she is drained of her life-blood 
and dies. Ifa universal history of the pro- 
gress of civilization were written, what 
part would Nineveh with its Sarda- 
napalus, Babylon with its Belshazzar, or 
Persia with its Artaxerxes and Darii claim 
therein ? ~ Even those forms of civilization 
which contained other and immortal ele- 
ments, elements which have come down 
shedding their kindly influences, even to 
our own times, were driven from their 
ancient seats by luxury. So it was with 
the Grecian and Roman civilization. So 
it was with that of the Italian republics 
in the middle ages, which for a time 
exhibited an almost miraculous display 
of genius, courage, activity, prosperity. 
But commerce and enterprise introduced 
wealth. They knew not how rightly to 
use or enjoy it—they fell into luxury and 
effeminacy, with their accompanying 
vices, cruelty and selfishness, and so 
were ruined. In short, all history con- 
spires to teach that great wealth is not 
an indispensable means, nor is luxury a 
healthy symptom of a high degree of 
civilization. 

But it will be ey anticipated 
by many, that in the general and equable 
distribution of the means of external well- 
being, especially if this be joined with a 

eneral diffusion of the elements of useful 

nowledge, we have the test and measure 
of the social progress of any community. 
But if, in the time of Louis X[V., several 
countries of Europe be compared in these 
respects with France, the comparison 
would result greatly in their favor, though 
France then stood confessedly at the head 
of European culture. Sparta was proba- 
bly superior to Athens in these respects, 
though less highly civilized. So probably 
are Prussia and the United States at this 
moment superior to England or France ; 
yet Prussia will freely acknowledge both 
England and France to be before herin 
civilization, and it is hardly worth while 
for us to contest the point in our favor 
with the unanimous voice of the civilized 
world against us. Finally, to bring the 

uestion more nearly home to our appre- 
Rianieae’ compare the population of one 
of our large cities with the scattered 
inhabitants of the country in respect to 
general comfort and intelligence, and we 
sus the comparison would turn out 
in favor of the latter ; yet all will allow 
that on the whole the cities are the great 
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centres of civilization. Thus we conclude 
that though the points referred to are im- 

rtant elements in the progress of social 
improvement, civilization includes other 
elements which may more than counter- 
balance them. 

Shall we find these elements in public 
virtue, morality and religion? These 
play a most noble part in civilization. It 
can never long exist without them. A 

ect religion is a nace condition 
H4 ahtage a lh Hence Christianity 
is unquestionably the highest form which 
civilization has ever yet assumed. But 
that the ye op? civilization of different 
countries and times is not proportioned 
to the degree in which religion and virtue 
revail, will appear by an appeal to a few 
acts. Is Switzerland more civilized than 
France? Was the Germany of Luther’s 
time more civilized than is the Germany 
of the present day? Was the Athens of 
Aristides more civilized than that of 
Demosthenes? Was the Rome of the 
elder Brutus, of Cincinnatus, or of Regu- 
lus more civilized than the Rome of Cata- 
line and Augustus? Common sense 
answers no! and we need multiply 
examples no further. 

If, then, civilization is proportional 
neither to the general virtue, nor general 
intelligence, nor general comfort—if, in 
some instances, it may go on increasing 
while these diminish—is it a thing worth 
troubling our heads about? we are read 
to ask. But let us not be too hasty. It 
is plain we have an idea of civilization 
which contains the elements already 
enumerated ; but it is equally plain they 
do not constitute its leading or essential 
character. And further, it is plain that, 
according to the ideal we form to our 
minds, civilization is a good thing—most 
noble and most desirable—though in its 
imperfect and distorted practical mani- 
festations it contain or be associated with 
many evils, But these manifestations, 
though evil when considered in their 
immediate connection, may in a wider 
view, in relation to the progress of the 
human race, be necessary links in the 
advancement of the good towards its con- 
summation. They may be regulated as 
transition states—as merely the awk ward 
age in passing from the childish simplicity 
of rude times to a manly maturity not yet 
attained. After all, it is true, civilization 
may be too highly extolled—being dis- 
placed from its own subordinate sphere, 
and elevated to the highest which belongs 
only to religion—just as good manners 
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may be taught as of higher importance 
than good morals. 

But whatever civilization may be, and 
whatever its merits, it plainly contains 
other elements than have yet been men- 
tioned. Some will think it strange that 
the claims of Freedom should so long 
have been overlooked. In this country 
we are naturally disposed to assign them 
a very high value—and rightly, if our 
views of freedom are sufficiently elevated 
and pure. If, by personal eee, we 
understand the manly consciotsness of 
power chastened by the attendant con- 
sciousness of responsibility; the due 
attempering, the healthy unfolding and 
harmonious action of all the faculties of 
man, not only as an individual but asa 
social being—uncramped by outward 
restraint, and undistorted by inward per- 
versity :—and if, by civil freedom, we 
understand the harmony of all the social 
relations, where every man naturally and 
without apy undue obstruction finds the 
pos which, in relation to others, he is 

st fitted to fill, and where whatever 
things are just, honest and lovely are 
encouraged, and whatever things are 
wrong and unseemly are checked and 
suppressed :—if such be our idea of free- 
dom, then freedom is indeed a most im- 
portant condition of high attainment in 
civilization. 

But if of personal freedom we have 
merely the gross notion of a lawless ca- 
price—of a consciousness of the most 

rfect individual independence—ii we 
imagine a state of human existence, (for 
it cannot be called society,) where every- 
body does what is right in his own eyes, 
or what is wrong in his own eyes, ii he 
please, and scarcely acknowledges any 
superior; where there is no system of 

overnment, or where the ideal of that 
ted sort of “ government which gov- 
erns least” is realized ; where there are 
scarcely any general laws or general in- 
terests ; where each individual is his own 
law, his own sovereign, and his own 
god: if such be our idea of personal free- 
om, so far from such freedom being an 
element of civilization, it is the very in- 
dex and characteristic of a savage state. 
Among savages you have liberty and 
equality in their unrestrained and perfect 
form. And if, by civil and political 
freedom, we understand merely the form 
of democratic government in distinction 
from a manic or an aristocracy—not 
to say that those forms of themselves 
by no means exclude despotism and op- 
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pression—the history of the world, and 
the present state of Christendom, conspire 
to demonstrate that such a type of free- 
dom is essential neither to the progress 
nor to a high (observe, we do not say 
the highest) advancement of civilization. 
Little children, in their simplicity, are 
apt to think their fathers the most im- 
portant personages in the world: in like 
manner, there are many among us who 
have grown up with the fixed idea, that 
we are not only the freest and happiest, 
but the best educated and most civilized 
nation on earth. In their view, all that 
now remains to be done is to American- 
ize the world. We will not offend their 
prejudices by instituting a comparison 
between some of the old monarchies of 
Europe and ourselves. We will merely 
ask them if republican Switzerland is, in 
their opinion, more civilized than abso- 
lute Prussia, or monarchical France, or 
aristocratical England? We could wish 
that Christian civilization furnished more 
republics, with which to continue the 
comparison. Over our South American 
sisters it is pious to throw a veil. But 
we will ask further, if France made no 
social progress under the despotic govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. ? or, if she has been 
going backward ever since the end of the 
Reign of Terror? or, if England has re- 
mained stationary since Cromwell dis- 
missed the Rump Parliament? The in- 
quiry here is not whether civilization is 
adesirable thing—it is only about facts, 
applying to them the term according to is 
ordinary and common-sense acceptation : 
and so applying it, we find that civil- 
ization—in the highest state it has yet 
reached—is not tied to the forms of a 
popular government. We shall have oc- 
casion to recur to this point hereafter, 
and must now hasten to conclude the 
answer to our preliminary question. 

We mention then, finally, as factors 
and products of civilization, Science, Lit- 
erature and the Fine Arts, on the one 
hand; and Commerce, with the Mechani- 
cal and Useful Arts on the other. Both 
have an important bearing upon it, but 
its connection with the latter is much less 
direct than with the former. Its central 
idea is Science, Literature and the Fine 
Arts. If it is considered as a process, a 
becoming civilized, its central idea is 
progress in these departments ; and if it 
is considered as a state, a being civilized, 
that idea is a high degree of attainment 
in them, The cultivation of the mind, 
the unfolding, the discipline, the enlarg- 
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ing and strengthening of the intellectual 
powers, and the refining of the tastes 
and senaibilities—this is not indeed the 
whole, but the central idea of civilization. 
Herein lies the very substance of the 
thing itself/—while Commerce and the 
Mechanic and Useful Arts are but ex- 
ternal means, aids, influences. The lat- 
ter are but the leaves of the tree of civil- 
ization, while the former, if not the fruits, 
are at least the flowers. These views are 
fully borne out by a reference to histo 
and facts. Of the comparative civili- 
zation of all the ancient nations we jud 
by this test. Hence the Grecian and the 
Roman tower high above all others as 
we look back over the wide waste of the 
past. Toa hasty view no other objects 
are visible. On a closer examination, 
however, appear evidences of a Jewish, 
an Egyptian, an Indian, a Saracenic 
civilization, but we refer them still to the 
same standard. Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, 
Carthage, were immensly rich, immense- 
ly powerful; but they are not known to 
have made any considerable advances in 
literature or the fine arts, and men are 
silent concerning their civilization. The 
same test we apply to modern nations. 
Thus we judge of the civilization of 
France, of England, of Germany ; and 
thus we infer that Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal have been retrograding in later 
times. But to this point also, we shall 
have occasion to recur. 

If now we should ventare to give a 
definition of civilization, it would be— 
the complete and harmonious development 
of man in ali his appropriate relations to 
this world—or, more fully expressed, the 
expanding and cultivating of all the pow- 
ers and capacities of man considered as a 
social being ; especially of those higher 
faculties which characterize man’s proper 
nature; and including the refinement of 
the manners, tastes and feelings. In re- 
ference to each man, considered individu- 
ally, this process might be called human- 
ization, 1.e., the complete drawing out 
and unfolding of his proper nature— 
making him perfectly a man—realizin 
his ideal character; (and hence, wit 
singularly beautiful appropriateness, the 
proper studies of a liberal education used 
to be called, not only the Arts, but the 
Humanities). But as the nature of man 
can be thus completely expanded only in 
society, the process is rightly called 
cwvilization. an makes society, and 
society civilizes man. Civilization ter- 
minates therefore in the cultivation and 
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perfecting of individuals; but it is a 
social cultivation and perfection. The 
self-improvement of each individual must 
go on in living connection with the ob- 
servation and appreciation of the progress 
made by others. The more extensive 
these two processes are, and the more 
thoroughly they interpenetrate and modify 
each other, the more perfect the result. 
It is the interna! which is to be unfolded, 
but it can be unfolded only in connection 
with the external. The subjection is to 
be guided, corrected, stimulated by the 
objection : reflection, discipline are to be 
conjoined with observation, conversation, 
intercourse—the wider the better. This 
is the way in which war, and one of the 
ways in which commerce, exert so bene- 
ficial an influence on civilization. Hence 
the debt which modern Europe owes to 
the Crusades. To nothing is civilization 
more directly opposed than to narrow- 
mindedness. A man truly civilized is 
distinguished for breadth and compre- 
hension of view. He has what the Ger- 
mans call a world-consciousness. He 
carries about with him the familiar feel- 
ing that he is here in a world where 
there are not only New Englanders, with 
their peculiar prejudices and institutions 
—not only Americans and Europeans, 
but Hindoos also, and Turks, and Tar- 
tars, and Chinese and Japanese, who, 
like his own neighbors, are all proud of 
their several countries, creeds and char- 
acters; in a world, too, where there have 
been Jews, Greeks, Romans, Egyptians 
and Arabians: in short, his mind is to a 
certain degree a geographical and _his- 
torical omnipresence. He feels, more- 
over, that he is in vital connection with 
a race which has been, and is, in a pro- 
cess of development wherein he shares, 
from which he has received, and to which 
he must contribute. He is not a mere 
isolated individual. In all the fortunes 
of the race he takes sensible interest. 
He is a man—and whatever concerns 
humanity comes home to his bosom. 
Columbus is said to have discovered 
America; though multitudes were on the 
spot before him. But they knew only of 
the existence of their own tribes, and of 
their immediate neighbors, whom they 
chanced o meet in war or hunting—they 
had no history, no future, 7.¢., they 
*"were savages: they were not properly 
men; and hence they are said to have 
been discovered as if they were mere 
things. True civilization also implies a 
ready sympathy and power of appreci- 
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ation.. It enters with facility into the 
characters and ideas of other nations, and 
of more imperfect forms of social culture; 
and by impartially judging them, includes 
and makes them itsown. In fine, its 
idea, its mission is to bring into one, the 
past, the present and the future—all na- 
tions and all generations. Its spirit, 
therefore, is both conservative and pro. 
gressive. It keeps up the continuity of 
the race. Its monuments are enduring 
Its apostles live and labor for all time, 
though often obscure and neglected in 
their own. 

What share have we in such a civiliza- 
tion? Whatare our claims and prospects 
as compared with the leading nations of 
Europe? We proceed to offer some views 
in answer to these queries with a deep 
sense of insufficiency, but at the same 
time with a clear consciousness of an 
earnest and impartial spirit. If what 
shall be said be true and sound as far as 
it goes, we trust that, in view of the 
immensity of the subject, our readers 
will pardon some incoherence and great 
deficiencies. 

We, Americans, are often accused oi 
indulging a vain and boastful spirit—and 
not without reason; though it seems to 
be quite forgotten by our accusers that 
we are not altogether singular in this 
respect—nor are our boasts altogether 
groundless—nor is it a greater sin to boast 
than to traduce. If we boast more than 
others, it is because we have more people 
among us who take it into their heads 
that they have a right to think for them- 
selves, and not only for themselves but 
for the rest of the world—more mouths 
which are opened not only to utter the 
minds of their owners, but to serve as 
the organs of the nation. Every little 
village newspaper dares to speak in the 
name of the American people ; and every 

etty 4th of July orator and Lyceum 
ecturer, considers himgelf the pro tempore 
mouth-piece of the whole country. Now 
it is certainly assuming more than any 
considerate man will venture to maintain, 
to suppose that we can furnish such 
myriads of men with views equally en- 
larged and minds equally cultivated, with 
the select few who presume to stand 
forth as the representatives of other na- 
tions. Among the mass of the people in 
most other countries, there is probably 
as deep-seated a feeling of their national 
superiority as there is among ourselves ; 
but this feeling is among them compara- 
tively silent, because there is too little 
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mental activity to attempt its utterance, 
and too little consciousness of the mere 
existence of any rival to furnish so much 
asa motive for expressing it. Thusmuch 
in defence of our alleged habit of self- 
laudation-—as against others; yet as 
among ourselves, far be it from us to say 
one word in its defence. It is a fault 
which, so far as it exists, is a symptom 
of narrow-mindedness, and therefore a 
drawback to our claims to the true spirit 
of civilization. 

But before dismissing this topic, we 
cannot forbear some further comments 
upon the increasingly contemptuous and 
insolent tone which British travelers and 
British criticism, and the British press 
generally, have chosen to assume towards 
this country. What are the private griefs 
and personal motives of the particular 
writers, we know not—we care not. 
They may be goaded on in the spirit of 
denunciation by pecuniary losses or pecu- 
niary rewards ; and the explanation may 
be admitted in their personal defence, 
though not much to their personal honor ; 
but inasmuch as this has co the pre- 
vailing, almost universal spirit of the 
highest literary organs of the British 
nation, it may fairly be assumed as indi- 
cating the general tone of English feel- 
ing—especially of the higher classes of 
English society, towards this country. 
England always felt towards us as a step- 
mother, and that feeling has not been 
softened by seeing her own children 
deprived in our favor of so fair a portion 
of the paternal inheritance. There was 
always something irresistibly ludicrous 
in the lofty bearing which every English 
writer felt himself entitled 10 assume to- 
wards America—though he had never 
seen beyond the narrow precincts of his 
native island—and if he had, it made no 
ae difference ; he always carried Eng- 

nd with him wherever he went—and 
though he might be little more than a 
taediien boy; yet born himself in a cer- 
tain little island, we on a magnificent 
continent, he felt authorised and com- 
missioned to assume towards us the office 
of aschoolmaster. Gravely seating him- 
self in a pedagogue’s chair, he called us 
before him to take a lesson in manners 
and morals, and receive a severe castiga- 
tion for our awkwardness and mis- 
demeanors. English writers have not 
bantered us as gentlemen and equals— 
they have assumed to chastise us as being 
themselves our acknowledged superiors 
and tutors. They have dealt not in good- 
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humored national raillery, but in con- 
temptuous sneers and studied insults. 
And if we have resented or protested 
against such treatment, they coolly shrug- 
ged their shoulders and assured us we 
were altogether too thin-skinned. It is 
true we ought to have had self-respect 
enough to laugh at such preposterous airs 
—to return silence for contempt, and pity 
for insult.- But the fact is, we had cherish- 
ed a reverential regard for England as the 
home and the burial-place of our common 
ancestors ; and, forgetting that the present 
generation of English were no older or 
more venerable than ourselves, we natu- 
rally transferred to them that deference 
which we felt for England as our mother 
country. Hence our soreness. They knew 
their advantage and they have abused it. 
Latterly they have seemed determined to 
cure us of our thin-skinned sensitiveness 
and childish veneration both together, and 
we trust by the time they have exhausted 
their store of vituperation—if, indeed, 
there is any more ink in the bottle—they 
will have succeeded to their hearts’ con- 
tent. As to English travelers—they are 
the same everywhere. They seem to 
regard all the rest of the world as made 
expressly for Englishmen to travel in, 
and to judge well or ill of it according 
as it suits their traveling convenience. 
Every class of creatures is affected by 
things according to itsown nature. The 
books of English travelers in this country 
always remind us of the far-traveled 
stork in the fable, who, when the fox 
asked of him an account of the foreign 
lands he had visited, began to name over 
all the stagnant pools, the bogs and 
marshes where he had found the most 
savory worms and the fattest frogs. 

The English at home are ridiculously 
ignorant ot us—not only of our condi- 
tion me gg, mere but of - very 

eo . Men moving in the most 
ace et society in England have not 
so distinct an idea of the geography of 
this country as our school-boys ordinarily 
have of that of Caffraria or the Barbary 
States—not to say, of England, for 
obvious reasons. We have seen a forty 
shilling atlas, published in London in the 
year of our Lord 1840, in which the 
separate map of the United States ex- 
hibited but fourteen States; one of the 
old thirteen, New Hampshire, being omit- 
ted ; and, of the new States, only Vermont 
and Kentucky added. The palpable and 
ludicrous blunders of Alison in his history 
of the late war between this country and 
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Great Britain, have already been, in part, 
exposed in the pages of this Review. 
They are not lapses of inadvertence, but 
sins of sheer ignorance. He evidently 
knew no better than to call New England 
one of the States of the Union by the side 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut! Yet 
Alison is probably the most praised and 
prominent British historian of the present 
generation. His is no light, ephemeral 

roduction, but most grave and elaborate. 

e 2 extraordinary claims to accuracy 
and fairness; and no historian, since 
Gibbon, has made so much pretension in 
the way of rhetoric and philosophy. But 
in writing about this country, he seems 
to have thought it unnecessary to possess 
himself of the merest outline of its 
geography. The English may think us 
not worth knowing much about; but a 
well-informed man ought to know more 
of Abyssinia or Greenland, especially if 
he undertook to publish a map of it, or 
write its history. 

What but the unconscious effrontery 
of the purest ignorance can account for 
Alison’s gravely stating and publishing 
before the whole world, in a_ history 
which was to be the great work of his 
life ; «that one of the fast acts of Wash- 
ington’s life was to carry, by his casting 
vote mm Congress, a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain?” This is not merely 
a downright falsehood in point of fact, 
but shows either that the author had 
never read the Constitution of the United 
States, or that he had been too dull to 
comprehend its simplest provisions. Yet 
this man—professing great scrupulous- 
ness as to the exactness of his informa- 
tion in his statements about countries— 
has had the audacity to sit in judgment 
on our institutions, and visit haat with 
the most absolute and withering con- 
demnation. If it should be said that the 
blunder above referred to is unimportant 
in itself, and furnishes no argument either 
for or against our institutions, we admit 
the extenuation though it does not cut off 
our inferences. But what shall be said 
of expressly basing an argument much to 
our disadvantage upon the assumed fact, 
that “all the State Judges, from the high- 
est to the lowest, are elected by the people, 
and are liable to be displaced by them— 
their tenure of office is sometimes for 
three, sometimes for four, sometimes for 
six years, but never for life.” And what 
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shall be said of the incredible and in- 
corrigible stupidity of a late British re- 
viewer, who, after the facts have repeat- 
edly been set forth before the world wiih 
statistical fullness, showing the falsity of 
almost every word of Alison’s statement, 
a excepting the clause—* sometimes 
or six years”—every word of it is 
literally false,) has been guilty of re- 
iterating the stale slander in the following 
form, intended to express substantially 
the same thing, though in more guarded 
language : 

“The superiority of judges who are 
appointed by the President and for life, 
over the State judges, most of whom are 
elected by the people, and many hold for 
short terms, or at will, occasions a gen- 
eral wish to resort to the national courts,”* 

Now the facts in the case, as nearly as 
we have the means of ascertaining them 
at the moment of writing this, are, Ist. 
In respect to the term of office: the judges 
of the Supreme Courts—(and in reference 
to any other than the Supreme Courts, 
the statement of the reviewer has no 
pertinency,) the judges of the Supreme 
Courts, in fifteen out of twenty-seven 
States, hold their office during good 
behavior; with the additional limitation, 
in some instances, of a certain age; vary- 
ing from seventy to sixty-five years, and, 
in One instance, being set as low as sixty. 
Here are a majority of the States, contain- 
ing about eleven-seventeenths of the 
population of the whole Union. In eight 
of the remaining twelve States, the term 
of office of the highest judges varies from 
seven to twelve years; in two States it 
is six years, in one it is five years, and 
in one it is one year. 2d. In respect to 
the mode of appointment; the judges of 
the Supreme Courts, in fourteen of the 
States, are appointed by the Legislature ; 
in twelve of the States, by the Governor 
with the advice of a Senate or Council ; 
and, in one solitary State, they are elected 
by the people. In no case can they be 
removed by the direct action of the 
people. 

Are all these facts Americanisms ; which 
simply mean, when expressed in the 
King’s English—* most of the State 
judges are elected by the people, and many 
hold for short terms, or at will?” Does 
the reviewer, peradventure, intend to say 
that, inasmuch as the Legislature are 
elected by the people, the judges appoint- 





* Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1846, p. 193. 
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ed by them are really though indirectly 
elected by the people also? So is the 
President of the United States virtually 
and practically elected by the people, 
for the reviewer himself says truly that 
the College of Presidential Electors “ have 
no more discretion than an English Dean 
and Chapter under a congé d’élire. They 
are chosen as mere instruments, pledged 
to nominate a given candidate.” They 
are a mere form of returning the popular 
vote. But what then becomes of the con- 
trast between the State and the national 
courts? And who constitute the remain- 
der to the “most?” Ina popular govern- 
ment how else could the judges be ap- 
pointed, but directly or indirectly by the 
ae: Would the Reviewer have the 

gislature or the Executive hereditary, 
in order to make the appointment of 
judges independent of the people? Why 
not make the judges themselves hereditary 
at once? This would seem to be the 
shorter and better way. We believe 
most of the arguments in favor of a 
hereditary executive and hereditary legis- 
lators will apply with equal, and many 
of them with greater, weight in favor of 
hereditary judges. Would the Reviewer 
think the establishment of a hereditary 
bench an improvement on the system of 
the English judiciary? Or, on the other 
hand, would he think it an improvement 
on ours, to leave the Chief Justice of the 
United States, like the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, to be changed with 
every change in the political administra- 
tion? Or, would he think it a “con- 
servative” innovation in our political 
system to abolish our glorious and vene- 
rable Constitution, and make our Con- 
gress, like the Parliament of England, 
theoretically omnipotent; superior to all 
law, courts and constitutions whatever ; 
with power “ to bind our a at plea- 
sure, and teach our counsellors wisdom?” 
As long ago as the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, the English ielt that an omnipotent 
Parliament, unrestrained by any constitu- 
tion or “instrument of government,” 
might be arbitrary and tyrannical as well 
as any autocratic monarch.* If it be said 
that such fears are imaginary, that they 
are not sustained by facts; we admit it, 
to some extent, in the case of the British 
Parliament; but a similar statement is 
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much more literally true im respect to the 
fears of corruption from the popular 
dependence of some of our State courts. 
Where are the cases of corrupt or un- 
reasonable decisions to be traced to such 
a dependence? Have any such been 
alleged? Notone. Only this dependence 
is extremely bad in theory. e think 
so too; and where the judges hold their 
office during good behavior we should 
desire no change; though it is very 
possible our feeling in this particular rests 
upon prejudice rather than facts. There 
are certainly some advantages in judges’ 
holding office for definite terms, provided 
those terms are not foo short; and the so 
much dreaded and deprecated dangers of 
such an arrangement will rarely be 
realized as long as the mass of the com- 
munity are intelligent and virtuous. They 
are not to be for one moment compared 
with the evils actually arising from the 
delays of justice which have made the 
highest courts of England a by-word. 

That the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States are, as a body, su- 
perior to those of any State court in the 
Union—if not to those of any court in the 
world—we suppose is a fact. We should 
think it strange, and much to be deplored, 
if it were not a fact. That prosecuting 
parties often (not generally) prefer the 
national to the State courts, we suppose, 
is also a fact. But that the reasons for 
this preference, implied in the statements 
of the Edinburgh Review, are rarely, if 
ever, the true reasons, we are assured— 
not being of the legal profession our- 
selves—by those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case. In- 
deed, we should seem to be driven to 
this inference, unless it is found that the 
disposition to resort to the national courts 
is greater in the State where the judges 
are appointed annually, or in the State 
where they are chosen by the people, 
than in those States where the judges are 
appointed by the Governors and hold of- 
fice for life. We have never learned that 
any such diversity exists. 

We have purposely dwelt the longer: 
on this point ; not only because of its in- 
trinsic importance, but in order, by the 
very course of the argument, by the view 
of the multiplicity of considerations, and 
facts, and principles, pertaining to a full 





* See Cromwell’s speech to the first Parliament under the Protectorate. ‘‘ The liberties, 


and interests and lives of people not judged by any certain known laws and power, but by an 


Arbitrary Power, which is incident and necessary to Parliaments.” 
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comprehension of the subject, to show our 
Transatlantic brethren that there are more 
things in the character and working of 
American institutions than are dreamt of 
in their every-day philosophy. They 
must be content to take for granted, once 
for all, that the American Union is a phe- 
nomenon of some importance in the 
world—deserving and demanding to be 
patiently and thoroughly studied; and 
that, too, with a spirit of docility and earn- 
estness. The time is past when their 
one-sided, off-hand, flippant judgments 
can longer pass current in the world, or 
quiet their own consciences as men of 
sense and intelligence. If they would 
learn what the character and working of 
our institutions are, they must condescend 


to go to school to us and study them. 


Even could they get the principles, they 
cannot get the facts, by instinct. We 
earnestly advise English writers and 
critics—as they value their own reputa- 
tion and characters—to take this subject 
into serious consideration.* 

Even in regard to ‘ repudiation,” 
which seems to have excited the ire of 
our English brethren almost to frenzy, 
they betray at every step their profound 
ignorance. They talk and act as if the 
whole United States, individually and col- 
lectively, had ‘ repudiated” their debts. 
They put us all alike under the ban, and 
treat the whole country as a “ brigand 
confederacy ”—one combined set of swin- 
dlers and pickpockets. It is true, they 
are not bound to know anything of us if 
they will say nothing about us. But 
before John Bull tosses us all quite over 
the pale of civilization, it were well for 
him to consider the premises. The in- 
sinuated charge is indiscriminate, that 
America “ repudiates” her debts. But 
how stands the case? The gross amount 
of the debts of the several States has 
somewhat exceeded 200,000,000 of dol- 
lars. Aside irom the unwise, and in some 
sense dishonest delay, on the part of a 
few of the States, under the pressure, it 
must at the same time be admitted, of ex- 
traordinary disappointments and disasters, 
to pay the sonamk iiesdh on their debts, 
the whole business of ‘ repudiation,” 
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about which all this hue and cry has 
been raised, amounts to this: that, in one 
or two States, a certain portion of the 
debt—less, we believe, than $10,000,000 
in all—has been declared fraudulent, and 
payment refused. Let shame rest on 
those who have perpetrated such an act 
of baseness and dishonor! And “ shame 
on them ” is echoed from one end of the 
country to the other. God forbid we 
should utter one word in extenuation of 
the deed. We all feel disgraced by it— 
not that we are in any wise responsible 
for it, but that we must go by the same 
name with its authors. But the British 
invite a comparison with themselves, as 
showing their vast superiority to us in 
point of general civilization. They pay 
their enormous debt, they say, or the in- 
terest of it, which is the same thing. But 
who pay it, and who receive the pay- 
ment? Who have the most commanding 
influence in the English Government, the 
payers or the payees? They vote, with 
singular disinterestedness, that the money 
shall be paid—to whom? To themselves. 
They take to themselves great credit for 
voting money out of other people's pock- 
ets into theirown. Out of other people's 
pockets, shall we say ? The mass of those 
from whose sweat and toil the money (in 
the last analysis, as the politico-econo- 
mists would say) must come, are hardly 
blessed with the luxury of pockets—or 
of ever having anything in them. It is 
taken out of their mouths, and the mouths 
of their children—nay, torn from their 
very vitals. Let the money be paid, by 
all means; but let the burthen fall, at 
least, as heavily on those who maguani- 
mously vote the payment as on those who 
have no voice in the matter—and then 
let them boast. The British nation pays 
its debts. [tis well. But at what rate, 
think you, would consols be quoted to- 
morrow, should it be announced that, 
thirty days hence, the question would be 
submitted, directly or indirectly, to the 
universal suffrage of the people of 
the British Empire—Rebeccaites, Chait- 
ists, Socialists, wild Irish, and all— 
whether they would bear their oo 
burdens; or, by one act of national bank- 





* Let us add here, that we should be sorry to seem uncourteous towards the Edinburgh 
Review, It is usually temperate in its language towards America ; and deserves great credit 
for firmly resisting the general current among its neighbors against us. The very article in 


which the passage above objected to occurs, is, on 


learned discussion of its subject matter. 


e whole, a very candid, thorough and 
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ruptcy throw them off for ever?* This 
is the proper basis of comparison with 
us, as bearing upon the question of our 
relative civilization. Who would trust 
in a favorable result from such a vote? 
On the other hand, if, when our national 
debt was at its maximum, or at any other 
time, such a question had been submitted 
to the universal suffrage of this whole 
Union, who can doubt there would have 
been an overwhelming majority in favor 
of full and punctual payment? There is 
abundant evidence that, at this moment, 
taking the country as a whole, the sen- 
timents of the mass of our people on this 
subject are sound, and their action, in 
any possible event, would be honest and 
just and not only so, but even the de- 
inquent States, we doubt not, will ere 
long come to their senses and retrieve 
their characters—as, indeed, the greater 
part of them have already done. Now, 
where is the country on the face of the 
globe, the mass of whose population are 
so cultivated and virtuous, that, being 
placed under similar circumstances, and 
divided into small, independent portions 
like our States, such a question could be 
submitted to them with consequences less 
disastrous than those which are deplored 
in this country? If it be said that, though 
the general character of our people may 
be defended, still the fact of «* repudiation” 
Temains, and it is impossible to argue it 
away : that the fault of it must lie some- 
where—if not on our people, then on our 
institutions—we answer, that we do con- 
sider it a defect in our political system, 
that the individual States should be al- 
lowed to contract debts without control 
and without responsibility. And, as we 


believe that the constitution, properly in-. 


terpreted, prohibits it, so we could wish 
that instrument had been more explicit 
in its prohibitions; yet we are by no 
means willing to give up the right of self- 
government im order to avoid or remedy 
such evils as have resulted from this ac- 
cidental defect in our institutions. Those 
evils will eventually remedy thems¢lves, 
and be productive of permanent goad. It 
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is highly desirable that the tendency of 
the States to the contraction of debt 
should, in some way, be checked. We 
doubt not they will ultimately pay their 
present debts, learn a lesson of economy 
trom experience, and if their credit abroad 
should suffer, it will be an additional se- 
curity against rash expenditure in future. 

The English also taunt.us with the ex- - 
istence of negro slavery in a portion of 
our country, as an evidence of our back- 
wardness in civilization. We will not 
reply with Mr. McDuffie’s paradox : that 
the slavery of one portion of the com- 
munity is essential to the freedom and 
civilization of the rest. It is indeed true, 
that the most perfect forms of ancient 
civilization existed in connection with a 
bloated system of slavery; yet, if the 
writer of this might be allowed to speak 
for himself personally, he would say that 
he has far more sympathy even with the 
professed abolitionists, than with their 
poeteanes opponents. But what has the 

riton done, that he should constitute 
himself the censor of all the world? Af- 
ter having grown rich by conquest and 
extortion, by slavery and the slave-trade, 
he has indeed compelled his brethren in 
the colonies to emancipate their negroes, 
and given them money to pay their debts 
to himself. 

That was Briton-like. But what has 
he done at home? Are there really no 
slaves there, as Cowper sung? Accord- 
ing to recent developments, there has 
been for many years more hard bondage, 
more grinding servitude, more excruciat- 
ing musery, in the southern half of the 
Island of Great Britain—to say nothing 
of poor, plundered Ireland—than there 
ever was (we were about to say in the 
whole West Indies, certainly we may 
say) in the whole United States, at any 
period in the history of Negro Slavery. 
Let the on ral that govern England 
take care of the millions that are toiling 
and gnashing their teeth, and pining away 
around them.t 

The number of the Edinburgh Review 
to which we have already am seb con- 





* Mr. Lyell—whose book on America, by the way, forms an honorable exception to the 


general tone of British travelers in this country—admits and maintains that it would be cer- 
tain ruin to submit the question of paying the English debt to the decision of universal suf- 
rage; and even deprecatingly urges this fact, presumed to be undeniable, as a decisive an- 
swer to those friends of liberty who inquire why the right of suffrage should not be extend- 


ed in Great Britain as it is in this country. 


Such a fact speaks volumes. 


t.They have begun to come up to the work in their fashion. After having so ordered their 
legislation for centuries as to protect the rich and exhaust the poor, they have at length be- 


gun to provide for the latter when it has become no longer safetoneglectthem. The Eng’ 
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tains an elaborate article on the subject 
of legislation for the working classes ; 
the upshot of which is, that, in order to 
be treated as freemen, they must be left 
to starve ;—for to talk to men about ex- 
citing industry and economy by throw- 
ing them on their own resources, while 
you allow them nothing to do, or do not 

ay them enough for their work to furn- 
ish them a scanty subsistence from hand 
to mouth, is only adding insult to injury. 
The Reviewer, after stating very impar- 
tially the advantages and disadvantages of 
the free working classes as compared 
with serfs and slaves, and showing how, 
in Europe, the former condition has 
gradually taken the place of the latter, 
adds the following paragraph which we 
take the liberty to insert entire. 


** When we contemplate the actual results 
of the change in question, and compare the 
state of the working classes in countries 
where they are free, with the state ofa slave 
class, we find that the only benefits of free- 
dom, which have been fully enjoyed by the 
laboring classes, are the negative ones 
(such as exemption from bodily inflictions 
and other ill treatment) ; but that the posi- 
tive benefits which they have hitherto de- 
rived from their social independence, have 
been less prominent. The positive benefits, 
which are economical and domestic, which 
consist in the acquisition, enjoyment and 
transmission of wealth, and in the develop- 
ment of the family affections, are more re- 
mote, and depend on numerous preliminary 
conditions which hitherto have rarely co- 
existed in any community. The entire har- 
vest of the change will not be reaped until 
civilization has made further progress— 
until the providence, industry, intelligence 
and peaceableness of the working-man are 
such as to render him altogether fit for self- 
support, and to protect society against the 
shocks arising from his delusions and vio- 
lence.” 
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To this we have only to add, by way 
of comment, that the free working classes 
in this country, have already made that 
“further progress in civilization” for 
which the Englishman and the European 
can only sigh; that they already enjoy and 
have long enjoyed to the full, the posr- 
tive as well as the negative benefits of 
freedom ; so that they would feel indig- 
nant at the very thought of being com- 
pared with slaves and serfs. 

It is charged upon us that we have 
mobs in this country. It is also too 
true. But let it also be remembered, that 
we have scarcely any police and no 
standing armies to prevent or suppress 
them ; while with all their regiments and 
systems of police, even the English have 
not got along without them. Can either 
France or England point to fifty consecu- 
tive years in her history during which she 
has been freer from mobs than the United 
States have been for a half century, from 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution ? 
Moreover, it is not to be forgotten, that 
we do not send our refuse population 
abroad, but, from our liberal character 
and position, must receive the refuse 
population of other countries, and share 
with them our rights and liberties. What, 
then, must be the transforming character 
of our people and institutions, which can 
so unfailingly and so speedily change 
such materials into good citizens, enjoy- 
ing all the positive as well as negatrve 
benefits of freedom—and can continue 
such a process for so long a period with 
so very few miscarriages and disasters ? 

Overweening self-conceit, repudiation, 
slavery, mobs—these evils, we grieve to 
say, do exist among us. But the whole 


‘country is not chargeable with any one 


of them—they are not distinctive charac- 
teristics of our social condition. When 
the enemies of America and American 





aristocracy can make a vritue of necessity with as 


od a grace as anybody we know of. It 


is stated on the authority of a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, that the number of paupers 
in Great Britain is four millions, or a seventh part of the population of the empire. At the 
same time there are 70,000 persons in England whose aggregate annual income is 200,000,000 
of dollars. According to the Parliamentary Reports, the money expended for the relief of 
the poor in England alone, for the last thirty years, has averaged nearly 50,000,000 of dollars 
annually. Probably all the rest of the world put together, have not expended so great a sum 
for this purpose. (See Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1846.) Instead of wondering at the mu- 
nificence of such an immense provision, we are led to reflect that the very necessity for it, 
proves that there is “something rotten” either in the character of the people, or of the 
stitutions under which they live. Are such multitudes of the free-born natives of England 
so lazy or so stupid that rather than earn their own living, as they might, they will submit to 
be fed as paupers? Or, are the political and social conditions under which they live such, 
that after toiling with the best will, and straining every nerve, they cannot obtain the means 
of Keeping body and soul together without the insulting aid of public charity? We do not 
see how the English can avoid accepting on this subject one horn or other of the same 
dilemma which they offer to us on the subject of “ repudiation.” 
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institutions attack them at these points, 
they commit, to say the least, a mistake 
in strategy. These are, by no means, 
peculiarly owr weak points; we utterly 
deny their pretended weight as proofs of 
our comparative inferiority to Europe in 
civilization. Our inferiority is to be 
found elsewhere, if anywhere at all. Not 
that we are disposed to retract the admis- 
sion already made, that the English as 
well as the French are our superiors in 
civilization, according to the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term ; but, deferring for 
the present the consideration of those 
points in which their superiority consists, 
we may be permitted to think that this 
“brigand confederacy” is not quite so 
deep in the slough of corruption, vul- 
ganity and barbarism—nor is it likely to 

e—as they would make the world be- 
lieve. 

In seeking to ascertain our compar- 
ative claims, it was proper, however, 
first to inquire what is our reputation 
among foreigners, and on what grounds 
do they form their opinions? It is pro- 
per also to remember that our general 
reputation abroad is more in the hands of 
the English than in any other, except our 
own. But it is some comfort to know 
that, notwithstanding all their sneers and 
denunciations, other foreigners retain a 
high opinion of us, and indeed, often ex- 
press views of quite too flattering a char- 
acter. It is true that, everywhere, the 
pensioned authors and salaried agents of 
arbitrary rule and monarchical institu- 
tions say as much evil and as little good 
of us as they can. Yet they are far from 
treating us with contempt. They respect 
and fear us. They deprecate our influ- 
ence, and endeavor to throw all possible 
obstructions in its way; and to this end, 
it is necessary to keep before the eyes of 
their people the worst side of us, and 
that colored and caricatured as pete «| 
as possible; and especially to ascribe all 
the evils among us, real or imaginary, to 
the natural effect of our free institutions, 
so that, in general, it is to be expected that 
the judgments which foreign nations pass 
upon us and our civilization, (besides be- 
ing partial as all such mutual judgments 
are,) should be highly prejudiced and un- 
just. Nevertheless many well-informed 
foreigners know better; and, because 
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their neighbors go to one extreme in 
judging us, they are naturally repelled to 
the other. They see nothing but good in 
us, and deal only in excessive praise. 
The influence of American civilization 
on European has been undeniably great— 
it is great still ; and, if we are faithful to 
ourselves, may yet become immeasurably 

eater. It is true we enter into compar- 
ison with European nations at great dis- 
advantage. Itis nothing to our discredit, 
surely, that our tendencies and efforts 
are directed rather tow .cds internal im- 
= than external show or effect. 

e aim rather to be civilized than to 3 
pear so. But we have still many defi- 
ciencies to be supplied, and faults to be 
remedied ; and we need—especially if we 
would produce an impression abroad— 
men of Kigher general culture. We need 
organs—proper representatives among 
foreign nations ; men who shal! give a 
favorable idea, not only of our diplomatic 
address and political sagacity, but of our 
national, social, and scientific culture, 
The impression made abroad by Frank- 
lin is not yet effaced. As Americans, we 
still enjoy its benefits. When shall an- 
other like him stand forth as the person- 
ification of a republican and an Amer- 
ican ?* 

American civilization is not, indeed, to 
be contrasted with European, as some- 
thing quite diverse or contrary ; rather, 
the former is the direct offspring, a new 
phasis and“development of the latter. In 
modern Europe, civilization has assumed 
a more perfect form than it had ever be- 
fore attained. Its seed has been planted 
in America, as in a virgin and more ge- 
nial soil. It has germinated, has waxed 
with a rapid and vigorous growth, and 
put forth magnificent buds of promise ; 
and, though it has by no means reached 
the grandeur and maturity of the parent 
tree, though it is exposed to many casual- 
ties and enemies, yet it is the hope of the 
world; it contains the best, if not the 
only, promise of social regeneration for 
the race. Whatever may be the compar- 
ative stage of our present advancement, 
it is certain that the intelligent friends of 
human progress and improvement every- 
where, are watching our course with 
profound interest and trembling anxiety. 

The problem we have to solve is, to 





* It is not meant that we are entirely destitute of such organs. By no means. 
minister to England is a sufficient refutation of such a statement. 


and fewer of a very different character. 


Our late 
We want more such, 
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reconcile a high degree of refinement and 
culture when attained, with permanence 
on the one hand and general diffusion on 
the other. Hitherto, when nations have 
reached a certain point of social progress, 
there has always been a tendency to 
general corruption and dissolution. The 
progress has been partial and one-sided, 
pampering here, stinting there. Its very 
elements have contained in them the 

erms of decay. Italy and Spain admon- 
ish us, that even the Christian civiliza- 
tion of Europe promises to be no excep- 
tion to the sad rule. We are to try the 
experiment under new auspices. And, 
though we have little occesion for pride 
and vanity, we have many reasons for 
gladness and thanksgiving. Indeed, what 
ground has any nation for boasting? To 
all the apostolic rebuke is applicable, 
«* What hast thou which thou didst not 
receive >?” In giving us extraordinary 
advantages, Divine Providence has laid 
us under extraordinary responsibilities. 
These are what we should learn to feel. 
We not only have duties to ourselves 
and our posterity to discharge, but we 
are entrusted with a mission for the whole 
race; its destinies, to a fearful extent, 
are placed in our hands. A lofty ideal— 
a glorious goal is set before us. Let us 
not be high-minded, but run with modesty 
and circumspection, as well as with vigor 
and alacrity, lest we fail as others less 
favored have failed before us. 

Some of our advantages are—general 
freedom and freshness, an open field, a 
youthful spirit and susceptible character ; 
courage, confidence and hope; a general 
diffusion of knowledge and culture, and 
of the means of external comfort; a 
heroic age in our early settlement and 
happy revolution ; above all, in one 
ourfabric of society, we have no antiquate 
edifices to remodel, no crumbling walls to 
prop up, no rubbish to remove; but an 
abundance of new and sound materials all 
around us. 

Dr. Arnold, writing of English con- 
servatism, and of the obstacles to im- 
provement in the existing corrupt and 
unnatural state of English society, says, 
that “a volume might be written on 
those words of Harrington, ‘ we are living 
in the dregs of the Gothic Empire’ It is 
that the beginnings of things are bad, and 
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when they have not been altered, you 
may safely say they want altering. But 
then comes the question whether our fate 
as not fixed, and whether you could not 
as well make the muscles and sinews of 
a full grown man a the feats of an 
Indian juggler.” It is sometimes repre- 
sented, by various arguments and figures 
of speech, that those antiquated institu- 
tions which have come down from a 
semi-barbarous age, are useful, and even 
needful to sustain the new and beiter in- 
stitutions in their feeble beginnings and 
during their slow and eo growth. 
This might be true, if they contained in 
them the germs, or even the recognition, 
of a higher development; if they left 
free scope to the spirit of progress. But 
such is far from being the case. They 
are notoriously the greatest obstacles and 
the most inveterate enemies of all change 
for the better. Where was it ever known 
that they encouraged such a change? 
Has not the spirit of conservatism which 
possesses them always and everywhere 
made an uncompromising warfare against 
every innovation and improvement? a 
spirit which, like the venomous reptile, 
still makes them its abode after they have 
crumbled to ruins that fill the air with 
pestilence and death. 

All the natural elements of society 
and of humanity, evil as well as good, 
are among us in a state of commixture, 
commotion and contest. This is, indeed, 
a critical situation; but herein lies no 
occasion for dismay or discouragement. 
Great risk is often the condition of great 
success. Nature loves variety, and hates 
monotony. As Guizot has well said: 
this is the picture of the universe, ol 
humanity itself. Yet nature does not 
amuse herself with placing in mere jux- 
taposition, or patching together the mem- 
bers and relics of the part after the life 
has departed from them—as the Euro- 
peans, and especially the English, have 
attempted, and are attempting, to do. 
But she developes her variety, calls 
forth the struggle, from the living ele- 
ments of the present, as among us. Our 
civilization is, in this respect, more con- 
sonant with the course of nature than 
even the European, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, exhibits a variety of form and 
movement unknown in ancient times. 
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Swepenporc relates in one of his 
books that an angel told him there were 
in one of the lower heavens about four 
hundred and seventy-eight pleasures, or 
varieties of pleasure. The angel did not 
speak with that degree of exactness 
which should distinguish the conversa- 
tion of a celestial being. There may be 
more or there may be less. About four 
hundred and seventy-eight is too indefi- 
nite. Even an angel ought not to exag- 
gerate the joys of heaven, and we may 
well believe that one of the blessed could 
not underrate their enjoyments. It will 
be safe to believe, therefore, that the 

leasures of heaven are at least four 

undred and seventy-eight in number; 
some, who have seen the rough side of 
the world, may think the estimate too 
large by half, and be unable to believe 
that even in heaven they could enjoy so 
great an amount of pleasure ; but others, 
who have tasted all the delights of this 
earth, will think the number quite small, 
and that the difference between this world 
and the next, is nothing to speak of after 
ali. For my own part, | will not deny 
that the number of heavenly delights, ap- 
= to me excessively lar ew I have 

een trying to enumerate all the terrestrial 
pleasures, that I may ascertain the exact 
arithmetical difference between heaven 
and earth. There are some pleasures 
which must be common to both states of 
existence, such as the pleasures of devo- 
tion, of doing good, of the higher order 
of music, of contemplating the glory of 
our Maker, &c.; but what I mean by 
terrestrial pleasures, are such as can only 
be experienced in our bodily existence, 
which are of the earth, earthy. There 
is a possibility of realizing a heaven 
as well as a hell upon earth. There 
are some people, the majority of people, 
indeed, and strangest of all a majority of 
religious people, who are forever decry- 
ing the earth and everything connected 
with it, forgetful that God made it and 
pronounced it good. We cannot but think 
that those who are dissatisfied with this 
world, will be equally dissatisfied with 
the next. 

Wishing to get the views of my friends 
on this subject, I asked a gentleman the 
other day, who had recently lost five 
thousand dollars by a decline in the price 


of stocks, how many different pleasures he 
had a knowledge of in this world. He 
replied not one. But he expected to re- 
alize a very great pleasure soon in get- 
ting out of the world. This was one I 
had not set down in my list, so I added 
it to the number. 

The great difficulty in making a list of 
earthly pleasures, is to distinguish a plea- 
sure from a pain. Yeople oiten say that 
certain things give them the greatest plea- 
sure, which I am certain must give ex- 
treme pain. The old saying about one 
man’s meat being another’s poison, can- 
not be reversed. What is poison to one 
is poison to all. Our pains are positive ; 
the greater part of our pleasures are pure- 
ly conventional or imaginary. The 
“very great pleasures” which one expe- 
riences in entertaining his wife’s aunt, or 
second cousip, who lives at the other end 
of the city, and has been taking tea with 
your family, while you have been weary- 
ing yourself in your office, it would be 
difficult to analyze; or the “ pleasure” 
of endorsing a friend’s note, if you had 
not pledged yourself to your partner not 
to do such a thing, is extremely subtle and 
difficult of detection. Considering the 
very great pleasure which the endorsing 
of notes and lending of money would 
give to some people, we may well won- 
der that they should take oaths and sign 
pledges not to do such things. Men 
who will voluntarily deprive themselves 
of these delights by leaving their pocket- 
books at home, or pledging themselves to 
their wives or partners, are entitled to as 
much honor as St. Simon Stylites. One 
little dreams of the ascetics in Wall street, 
who forswear the “ greatest pleasure in 
the world, ” until one attempts to borrow 
a smail sum of money among his friends. 
Men who submit to these deprivations so 
heroically, are to be the more commended 
because these are pleasures, which are 
ranked among the purely earthly ones. 
Lending money in the next world we 
know to be entirely out of the question, 
firstly because nobody ever took anything 
with him out of this, and secondly, we 
all know that rich men are not admitted 
into heaven at all. These two consider- 
ations must partly increase our admira- 
tion of those heroic souls, who so reso- 
lutely deny themselves the pleasures of 
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lending and eateening. since they are the 
only pleasures which their wealth can 
procure them ! 

I knew a pious lady who, thinking her 
brother’s mind was too much engrossed 
by his business, began to talk to him 
about preparing for another and a better 
world. “A better world!” he replied, 
“this world is good enough for me.” 
This man was either a fool or a saint; 
he was either to be envied or despised. 
He was either humble in spirit and felt 
that his fate equaled his deserts, or he 
was proud of himself and his gettings, 
and thought this life “hard to beat.” 
He was not one of those ascetics who 
denied himself the pleasure of lending or 
endorsing, because such acts gave him no 

leasure at all, and therefore he refrained 
rom them. 

In a state of existence where there are 
about 478 different pleasures, there can 
be no necessity for pees parties, such 
as we have here, where the real pleasure 
consists in getting away from them. 
The pleasure of entertaining one’s friends, 
in a fashionable sense, is a purely terres- 
trial enjoyment. Entertaining angels 


unawares Is half celestial; but that is a 
different kind of entertainment. Angels 
have never manifested a partiality for 
“ge that I ever heard of; neither 


o they visit in white satin or patent 
leather. Fashionable people, therefore, 
can never hope to entertain angels, but 
they often furnish a good deal of enter- 
tainment for their friends, when they 
have no thought of entertaining them. 
In this way they may sometimes entertain 
angels—fallen ones—quite unawares. 
As this is a purely terrestrial pleasure, 
one that angels, even, can have no know- 
ledge of, I cannot resist the temptation to 

ive an account of one of these pleasures 
in which I participated a few months ago. 

The lady who had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining her friends, was but in mode- 
rate circumstances, although she had a 
circle of rich acquaintances who had once 
been poor, and were now, as a matter of 
course, fond of displaying their wealth. 
Her house was small, ok when all the 
rooms were emptied of their furniture, 
they were capable of containing fifty 
persons comfortably, provided they all 
stood up, and stood still. One of the 
rooms was to be appropriated for dancing, 
another for the supper, and the third— 
which was one of those little closets 
called a tea-room—for conversation, mu- 
sic and flirting. The guests invited num- 
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bered one hundred and fifty, and they all 
came to enjoy the pleasure of witnessing 
the discomfort of each other, and laughing 
at their entertainers. They began to as- 
semble at nine, and by ten the rooms 
were so full that those who came after 
had to return without being able to get 
their feet into the little passage which 
was good-humoredly called the hall. 
When the fiddlers attempted to play for 
the dancers, they could not make room 
for their elbows. Buta couple of Mons. 
Chanaud’s pupils, who had got into the 
middle of the floor ior a waltz, succeeded 
in whirling round to the piping of a clar- 
ionet, as though they turned on a pivot. 
It was impossible to talk, because the 
breath was squeezed out of everybody’s 
lungs. Several of the gentlemen fainted. 
The ladies being accustomed to tight- 
lacing, stood the squeeze better. A good 
many corns were ground beneath heavy 
heels, and no toll taken. After much 
suffering, the doors of the supper-room 
were thrown open about midnight. A 
rush was made for the tables so sudden 
and impetuous, that a pair of decanters 
and a trencher of oyster soups were swept 
off, and trampled underfoot. Those who 
had one in grasping something, 
found themselves so closely pinioned by 
the crowd, that they could not carry their 
hands to their mouths. One pallenan, 
who had secured the leg of a boned tur- 
key on his fork, had his hand suddenly 
forced above his head, and being unable 
to retain his hold, the fork fell upon the 
head of somebody behind him, and a third 
making a desperate grasp for the choice 
morsel, pulled off the gentleman’s entire 
head of splendid chesnut hair. This mis- 
fortune was considerably heightened by 
the gentleman who had displaced the 
head of hair attempting, in the confusion, 
to fasten it upon the wrong head. Ina 
very short time the supper-table was 
completely cleared, but nobody succeeded 
in getting anything to eat. In addition 
to the decanters and the trencher, a solar 
lamp and a cut — efugne were dashed 
to pieces. Finding that supper was out 
of the question, the guests began to leave 
as fast as they could disentangle them- 
selves, and about daylight the givers of 
the feast crept wearily to bed with the 
pleasant reflection of having wasted half 
a year’s income in rendering their friends 
miserable for an entire evening, and them- 
selves ridiculous for the remainder of 
their lives, 

It would be an easy matter to get up an 
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entertainment, where pleasure to guests 
and host would be certain. What a purely 
terrestrial pleasure it would be to open a 
fine house for the entertainment of poor 
widows andorphans. How little danger 
there would be of offending anybody’s 
taste on such an occasion, and one would 
feel sure of being well spoken of by one’s 

uests! Everybody must remember 

harles Lamb’s eccentric friend, who 
used to give an annual dinner of fried 
— to the London chimney sweeps, 
and the delightful account whieh Elia 
gave of an entertainment of the kind, 
which he had the good fortune to enjoy. 
I remember that I wondered when I first 
read it that such feasts were not given 
daily instead of yearly, there seemed to 
be such delight inthem. The Lord May- 
or’s dinner in Guildball, and Mr. Rogers’ 
breakfasts, are poor things in comparison 
with the chimney sweeps’ dinner. 

In the queer old town in which I was 
born, where fish formed the staple food of 
the people, it used to be the custom, and 
may be so still, for the wealthy families 
who kept a cow, to give what they called 
a veal feast, annually, at which all the 
near relations of the family were invited, 
from the great-grandparents down to the 
oh rear FE the slightest 

istinction being made in respect of world- 
ly circumstances. On these occasions a 
whole calf was usually cooked and served 
up in a variety of ways, in capacious 
pewter dishes, which shone brighter than 
many services of silver which I have seen. 
There was always a potion display of 
finery at these feasts, but it was not such 
finery as they purchase at fancy stores, 
for nothing could be plainer than the 
dresses which were worn, drab being the 
pervading color ; but there were fine eyes, 
fine teeth, fine forms, fine complexions, 
and above all fine countenances, in which 
you could find no resemblance to either 
servility or pride. The grandfathers, 
uncles, and fathers-in-law wore drab 
breeches, and fine fleecy hosiery, which 
clung to the comfortable-looking legs 
which they enclosed as though they 
loved them, and took pride in displaying 
their wonderfully fine proportions; the 
grandmothers, aunts, and mothers-in-law 
wore rich brown silks, which rustled tre- 
mendously when their wearers moved, 
with shirt-sleeves that left bare for any- 
body’s admiration, (and who would not 
admire them) arms, which it would have 
been sinful to cover up. The young 
people were similarly dressed, but some- 
what tempered by worldly fashion, of 
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course. The drink at these feasts was 
good old cider, for the farmers had not 

egun to destroy their apple-orchards to 
promote the cause of temperance. Dinner 
was put upon the table exactly at twelve, 
and after they had feasted, servants and 
all—for the servants were probably 
cousins—the remains of the feast were 
nicely dished up and sent to the sick and 
the poor of their acquaintance. A feast 
like this might be kept in Lent, without 
endangering one’s chance of reaching 
heaven; at least, I think so; but I may 
be wrong. Here then was pleasure in 
entertaining company, and the pleasure 
was mutual ; but the pleasure of receivin 
company, generally, means the misery 0 
giving misery to others. 

Some people talk of the pleasure of do- 
ing good, as though they believed there 
was any pleasure in it. Why not do 
good always, and so keep up a round of 
pleasure, if they like it? There are pious 
people who give ten dollars to the poor, 
and a hundred for a breast-pin: which 
affords them the greatest pleasure? They 
give a thousand dollars for a conspicuous 
pew in church, and sixpence at a charity 
sermon! It is agreat mistake to suppose 
that the world oe any admiration for 
goodness, They may admire it for its 
rarity, as they doa green lizard, or a lady 
with pink eyes, but they have no more 
wish to resemble it themselves than they 
have to resemble a lizard or an Albiness. 
It isa common observation among politi- 
cians, that Mr. So-and-so is too good a 
man to be popular; and yet these peo- 
ple are as proud as peacocks when their 
political friends compliment them by the 
tender of a nomination for office, although 
it is a tacit acknowledgment that they are 
considered wicked or weak enough to be 
popular. Virtue does not lie level with 
the public eye, and it is easier to look 
down than up. A man would attract 
more notice in a gutter than on the roof 
ofahouse. If you would be seen by the 
crowd, you must get above their heads. 
The world takes no pleasure in the re- 
ward of goodness. If virtue is to be a 
test of merit, they say, what will become 
of us? It is expecting too much to ask 
the world to take pleasure in its own con- 
demnation. Was not Christ crucified, 
and Barabbas liberated ? 

It was the fashion a few years ago with 
poets, to write long poems with a single 
pleasure for a theme: as the Pleasures 
of Hope, Memory, and so forth; Dr. 
McHenry, we believe, closed the cata- 
logue with the Pleasures of Friendship. 
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Swedenborg has written a very long book 
on the Pleasures of Conjugal Love,a theme 
which no poet has yet employed. And 
this is a pleasure common to both worlds. 
Many pleasures have not the least smack 
of a celestial dura. Such are the plea- 
sures of getting in debt, and getting out 
of it, the last being the greatest of all ter- 
restrial delights, because itrids one of that 
frightful monster—adun. The pleasures 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, smoking, 
and fighting, we will only name—they 
are for the Sancho Panzas and Bobadils 
of the world, for members of Congress 
and Jobbers. The pleasures of dress, 
which the ladies experience in a high de- 

ee, are purely terrestrial. It is melan- 
choly to reflect, that these charming be- 
ings, who give so much ) pray rm em- 
selves, must be deprived of this pleasure 
in the next world, where one pair of pur- 
ple wings must last them forever. The 
pleasure of getting money is also purely 
of this world, but the pleasure of getting 
rid of it is half paradisaical—particularly 
if it be given away; for to give, is to 
imitate the Giver of all things. The 
pleasure of lending is at best a Wall 
street pleasure, which must depend for 
its intensity, very much, on the kind of 
security taken. The pleasure of reading 
and writing, and of seeing yourself in 
print for the first time, are purely terres- 
trial ; so is the are of being criticised 
and misquoted, and misunderstood; of 
scandal ; of hearing and telling news; of 
collecting books, pictures, shells, coins, 
autographs, everything but taxes; the 
pleasure of meeting a friend in a duel, and 
shooting him ; of dancing; and the plea- 
sure of singing, which is also celestial. 
No pleasure is more earthly than that of 
being cheated, which we have good au- 
thority for believing is quite equal to the 
pleasure of cheating, which must account 
for the great number of cheats in the 
world. Cheating, like charity, is twice 
blessed. A pain can never be a pleasure, 
but a pleasure may become a pain, as 
there may be pleasure in writing dull es- 
says, or there would not be so many 
written, but there can never be any 
pleasure in reading them. The pleasure 
of appearing in print is like that of falling 
in love, it can never be repeated. Itisa 
rainbow which gilds the mists of life but 
once; but it may occur at the close as 
well as at the beginning of day. Con- 
nected with this is the pleasure of being 
 sroren which an angel mightenvy. We 

now a young author of sixty-five ripe 
years, who, at that thoughtless age, has 
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had the imprudence to publish his first 
book; he haunts his publisher’s daily, 
in the expectation of reading a review of 
his speculations in theology; he is as 
fidgety and abstracted asa young !:ver, 
and I dare say repeats to himself, « the 
course of authorship never did run 
smooth.” It is a pleasure in itself to see 
the old white-headed youngster, with a 
pair of magnifying glasses on his nose, 
searching the papers in his publisher's 
office in quest of a notice of his book. 
Poor old boy! It would have been happy 
for him, if he had never learned the real 
value of a newspaper = One morning 
he walked into his publisher’s counting- 
room with a step as elastic as youth ; his 
eyes sparkled through their glasses, and 
his white hair glistened like burnished 
silver; a vernal joy beamed from his 
whole body. “I have got an excellent 
notice,” he exclaimed, pulling a newspa- 
per from his pocket. “And what sur- 
prises me is that so discriminating a critic 
should have read my book so early. | 
must find him out. But hear what he 
says :—*‘ This is a remarkable production, 
and we predict for it a rapid sale anda 
wide popularity. The profound thought, 
extensive learning, and original style of 
the author, will place him among the 
most remarkable men of the age. No 
library can be considered complete with- 
out it” Complimentary, isn’t it?” said 
the gratified author. 

«You may well say so,” coldly replied 
the publisher, «« 1 wrote it myself.” 

« You wrote it ?” exclaimed the author, 
staring wildly at his publisher,” and are 
those your real views?” 

* To tell you the truth, my dear friend. 
I have not read a word of your book,” 
said the publisher; ** but I have no doabt 
it deserves all 1 have said about it.” 

The venerable young author was 
dreadfully shocked; but he cut out the 
notice, nevertheless, and put it away care- 
fully in his pocket-book to be used in the 
event of his book going to a second edi- 
tion. Poor mortals who expect pleasure 
from such painted bladders as newspaper 

uffs, meet with a good many disagreea- 

le shocks. A young artist who ex- 
hibited his first picture in the National 
Academy not many years since, after 
working himself into a fever and spend- 
ing two or three sleepless nights because 
it was not hung in the line,’at last took 
refuge for consolation in the newspapers, 
where he searched with aching eyes 
every morning for a notice. There 
seemed to be a conspiracy among the 
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critics not to notice his picture at all, and 
then there seemed to be a conspiracy to 
crush him. He was nearly driven to 
madness by their remarks. One found 
fault with his drawing, another with his 
subject, and another with his color; some 
recommended him to quit painting, some 
to adopt landscape, and some to go to 
Italy. The last advice he thought very 
sensible, but er | cruel, for his means 
were scarcely sufficient to enable him to 
remain athome. At last he took upa 
weekly paper, and exclaimed, «« Eureka !” 
as his eyes greedily ran over a criticism in 
these words : “ No. 59. A truly charming 
performance. The tone, color, composi- 
tion and subject of this work, have af- 
forded us unqualified pleasure. The 
artist is an honor to his country ; let him 
persevere in his profession with an eye 
upon the great names of Europe, and he 
will be sure of fame and fortune. The 
shadows are a little too opaque, and the 
color is, perhaps, too raw, while the 
drawing is not as correct as it might be ; 
but in other respects, especially a certain 
cool warmth of the sky, the picture is 
perfect. It reminds us forcibly of the 
old masters.” “And I, too, am a 
painter !” exclaimed the happy Stipple, 
as he thrust the paper into his pocket, and 
hurried home to read the glorious notice 
to his mother and sister. It would not 
be believed if we told the exact number 
of times that the delighted artist read this 
criticism trying to discern the real mean- 
ing of the critic. What puzzled him most, 
was the comparison of the old masters. 
It nearly brought on a fever trying to 
guess which of the old masters was 
meant. At last he resolved to call upon 
the critic for an explanation, not doubt- 
ing a hearty welcome from one who 
entertained such exalted views of his 
genius, 

The critic was a small lawyer to whom 
the publisher of the weekly paper had 
given a ticket to the exhibition on the 
condition of his writing a spicy review 
of the pictures; and having abused No. 
58, he praised No. 59 by way of contrast 
and to give an air of picturesqueness to 
his criticisms. The blushing artist having 
announced his name, Mr. Stipple, on en- 
tering the critic’s office was rather dashed 
at being met by a blank stare from that 
terrible personage. 

“ My name is Stipple,” he said again ; 
“T painted number 59 which you had the 
kindness to notice.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said the critic, “ sit down 
Mr. Stipple.” 
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The artist sat down, and after waiting 
some time in silence, ventured to ask his 
admirer which of the old writers it was 
whose works had been brought to mind 
by his humble attempt in art? 

“Which of them? why, the whole 
of them,” replied the critic. 

“ Then you had no particular meaning 
in the terms which you applied to my 
picture ?” said the artist. 

« None in the world ; but if they have 
iven you any offence I am very sorry 
or it,” said the critic, he having forgot 
whether he had praised or abused Stip- 
ple’s picture. 

There is not so much as a homeopathic 
dose of celestial aura in the pleasure of 
being puffed. The pleasure of puffing is 
infinitely greater, for that is akin to be- 
nevolence, which is a celestial quality. 
It is one of the most refined degrees of 
cheating; and cheating is a pleasure 
which we all delight in. Some men at 
their outset in life, hesitate for a moment 
and say, * to cheat or not*to cheat ;” but 
nobody hesitates about being cheated. 
’Tis the common lot. Almost the only 
true pleasure. The man who has never 
been cheated has never been happy. Is 
not this world all a fleeting show, ex- 
pressly formed for cheating in? So eager 
are we to be cheated that we cheat our- 
selves. The miser who picked his own 
ncaa to add a guinea to his store, it has 

een well observed, is a type of all men, 


‘If we gare up cheating ourselves, more 


than half the trades und professions 
would be ruined. It is the habit of self- 
deception which causes us to be so easily 
duped by others. The only person whose 
motives we do not scrutinize, whose pro- 
fessions we do not doubt, is ourself. 
When we go to judgment — will 
astonish us more than a knowledge of 
ourselves; we shall be prepared for ev- 
erybody’s sins but ourown. My neigh- 
bor, who sees me but once a week, 
knows that I am indolent, wasteful, and 
proud; but all the while [ think myself 
industrious, saving, and humble. As for 
him his niggardliness, and hypocrisy are 
the talk of the whole country ; but he 
remarked the other day that his donations 
were bringing him to the poor-house. 
We have already taken up too much 
of the reader’s time to afford space for all 
the earthly pleasures that might be enu- 
merated ; but we believe, in a reverent 
faith, that there are as many pleasures in 
this life as in the next, if we had the 
sense to enjoy them. The blight upon 
the happiness of the world is sin, and sin 
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is ignorance. Wisdom and pleasure are 
synonymous words in the Bible. The 
body is unquestionably a clog to the 
keenest perceptions of which the soul is 
capable, but if it blunt the edge of our 
leasures, it does the same to our pains. 
hen the preacher declared that all here 
was vanity, he only meant all vain em- 
ployments. Love to God, charity, mercy, 
pity, conjugal love, friendship, the sweets 
of industry, the delights of a pure life, 
the innocent enjoyments of rural occupa- 
tions, the satisfaction of a right use of our 
talents, the placidity of a quiet conscience, 
are all earthly pleasures, they are not 
vain, for we shall enjoy the same in 
Heaven, and the zest of their enjoyment 
will be heightened by the recollection of 
their enjoyment here. But men will fre- 
uently seek enjoyment in objects which 
the know will yield them none: they 
will do so, too, even while they caution 
others against the sameconduct. Joseph 
Andrews was justly astonished in ob- 
serving that fashionable people thought 
to gain the respect of their friends by 
filling their houses with costly furniture, 
while they laughed at their neighbors for 
doing the same thing. There is probably 
not a lady in Broadway who feels the 
slightest degree of respect, or veneration, 
or love, or friendship, for the stock in 
trade of any upholsterer between Union 
Square and Bowling Green, and yet there 
is hardly a lady in the same distance that 
will not pride herself on the possession 
of a new suit of curtains, or a set of rose- 
wood chairs. The chairs and curtains 
will give pleasure to nobody, but the cost 
of them might produce inconceivable hap- 
piness if dispersed among the poor and 
needy. 

We look at a fine house, a fine pic- 
ture, or a fine park, and admire them; 
perhaps we inquire the name of the artist 
who produced them; but we never be- 
stow a thought on their owner. If we 
wish to look at handsome furniture we 
can drop in at Boudoine’s or Meeks’. 
Mrs. Johnson is not elevated a hair's 
breadth in our esteem for having the 
articles in her drawing-room, which we 
saw exposed in an auction-room last 
week. hat do we care whether Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Brown be the owner of a 
picture by Page, or of a statue by Powers? 
All our love and admiration are bestowed 
upon the artists and their works, not 
upon Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown, whom 
we like or dislike without any regard to 
their property, which may pass into 
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other hands to-morrow. But Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Brown expect to receive plea- 
sure from possessing things which would 
afford none if they were not possessed. 

Swedenborg has not designated the 
nature of the four hundred and seventy. 
eight pleasures experienced by the dwell- 
ers in the lower heaven, where that 
number are found, but there is one which 
he mentions in another place, that ex- 
actly resembles one of the grand plea- 
sures of this lower world. It is the 
delight of a parent’s heart upon the en- 
trance into life of the first-born. Is there 
conception in this pleasure? Is it of the 
earth, earthy? or is it not pure and ce- 
lestial, free from all taint of selfishness 
and sin? Speaking of infants in heaven, 
Swedenborg says, “when they entered, 
the flowers above the entrance glittered 
most joyfully.” Will not all parents 
whose little ones have been taken from 
them put faith in Swedenborg? But 
while those celestial flowers littered 
with joy in heaven, what blackness and 
anguish issued from the portals through 
which the innocents had passed hence. 
Weare not among the disciples of Swe- 
denborg, but it is not the smallest of ou 
leasures to suffer the sweet delusion of 
aith in his revelation concerning the 
State of Infants in Heaven: 


** How all things are insinuated into 
them by delightful and pleasant things, 
which are suited to their genius, has been 
also shown to me, for it was given me to 
see infants handsomely clothed, having 
around the breast garlands of flowers, re- 
splendent with the most beautiful and 
heavenly colors, and likewise around their 
tender arms. Once it was also given me 
to see infants with their tutoresses, to- 
gether with virgins, in a paradisaical garden 
beautifully adorned, not so much with 
trees as with laurel espaliers, and thus 
porticoes with paths conducting towards 
the interior parts; the infants themselves 
were then clothed in like manner, and 
when they entered, the flowers above the 
entrance glittered most joyfully. Hence 
it may be manifest what delights they 
have, and also that by things pleasant and 
delightful they are intiolaced into the 
aoete of innocence and charity, which 
goods are by those things continually in- 
sinuated into them from the Lord.” 


If we believe in this, shall we not be 
more solicitous to get to Heaven that we 
may know, and converse with the tutor- 
ess who has been charged with the 
precious care of our little boy? 
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THREE CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 


CHAPTER 1.* 


THE REVOLUTION. 


Tue fate of Poland was anew decided 
by the Congress of Vienna on the 3d of 
May, 1815. The duchy of Warsaw was 
formed into a kingdom to be united to the 
crown of Russia under a separate consti- 
tution and administration. Gallicia with 
the salt mines of Wieliczka (Vie-lich- 
kah) fell into the hands of Austria, and 
Posnania was to be retained by Prussia 
under the title of the grand duchy of 
Posen. Lithuania and the southern pro- 
vinces beyond the pale of the new king- 
dom, were incorporated into the Russian 
empire without any distinction. Cracow 
with its vicinity was made an indepen- 
dent republic, to be under the protection 
of the courts of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. The sequel proved, as it might 
have been predicted, that the fate of the 
republic was like that of a lamb put in 
the care of three oy 4 wolves, the 
strongest getting the first and largest 
share. 

Alexander, the emperor of Russia, on 
his becoming king of Poland, gave her a 
constitution, by which the freedom of 
conscience and of the press was guaran- 
tied ; it approached much also in other 
respects to the constitution of the 3d of 
May. The benefits of this constitution 
extended only to 4,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants; but the king-emperor promised 
they should be also enjoyed by the rest 
of the provinces. 

This new state of things revived the 
Polish nation; the young emperor seem- 
ed so generous, so eager after the dis- 
tinction which noble deeds confer, that 
the Poles allowed themselves to cherish 
hopes of seeing their country restored to 
her rank amongst the nations of Europe. 
Their literature took a new start; soci- 
eties of learned men were formed; the 
system of education revised, and even 


the physical. complexion of Poland be- 
gan to improve. All things seemed to 
verify the fable of the phenix rising 
from its ashes. 

The emperor, whose liberal feelings 
were soon congealed on his return to the 
cold atmosphere of his native country, 
was frightened at the flight the spirit of 
freedom took, and began immediately to 
arrest it. He found fitting tools in Zaion- 
ezek, (Zah-yon-chek,) a Polish veteran, 
now made viceroy, and in his imperial 
brother, Constantine, who was appoint- 
ed Commander-in-chief of the Polish 
army. The liberty of the press was the 
first object of his persecution; and the 
act of the 31st of July, 1819, put an end 
to it. His encroachment on a guaran- 
tied right soon extended to other matters, 
in spite of the opposition of the Diet. 
Swarms of spies were let loose upon the 
country; a state prison was opened at 
Warsaw to receive patriots, which soon 
had occupants: and the publicity of de- 
bates in the Diet was abolished. These, 
however, were but presages of approach- 
ing atrocities which were enacted te- 
wards the end of Alexander’s life,and 
after the accession of Nicolas, the 25th 
of December, 1825. We will introduce 
here a few instances which will give at 
least a faint idea of the character of the 
monsters concerned 
deeds. 

The Grand Duke, Constantine, did not 
confine himself to his military office, but 
meddled with everything in the govern- 
ment; his will alone became Jaw. One 
of the most opulent and respectable citi- 
zens of Warsaw, without being at all 
acquainted with his character, hired, 
through some of his people, as a servant 
in his brewery, a Russian deserter. The 
offender was detected, but the brewer 


in these infernal 





* Notwithstanding our usual care, some misprints have occurred in our first chapter ; we 
take this opportunity to correct them. Page 488, column II., § 11, line 5 from the bottom of 
the satenrame, read Sarmata instead of Sarmatia—the former —~ the singular of Sarma- 
tae. Page 492, column I., for Reyten read Reytan—column II., for (Rats-lav-itsch) read 
(Rats-lav-itseh) ; for (Mah-tsich-yo-vitsch) read (Mah-tsieh-yo-vitseh). Page 496, column 
1., for Glogowezyk, read Glogowcezyk—for Gli nomini read Gli womini. 
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was not allowed to prove his innocence, 
and by order of the Grand Duke was put 
iton fetters and made to work with a 
wheelbarrow in the public streets. And 
when his daughter came to Constantine 
to crave mercy for her father, he kicked 
her down stairs, using at the same time 
the most abusive language. It was not 
uncommon for women to have their 
heads shaved by command of the des- 
ot, if they happened to displease him. 
ce, four soldiers were severly punish- 
ed for not carrying out such an order, 
when they could not effect it without of- 
fering personal violence to the victims. 
A distinguished member of the diet, Nie- 
mojowski, for his opposing the arbitrary 
taxation which the Grand Duke would 
impose, was arrested and sent to his 
country-house, where, surrounded by 
Cossacks, he was kept for five years, and 
not allowed even to attend to his private 
affairs which demanded his supervision. 
One day, a nobleman from the coun- 
try, with his lady and coachman, were 
made to work with a wheelbarrow 
among the convicts, for having passed 
the droszki of the Grand Duke without 
paying any mark of respect to his ry - 
ness, although they were ignorant of his 
equipage. 
But the persecution did not end here; 
even children were punished for their 
thoughtless actions. A son of Count 
Plater, nine years old, in the playfulness 
of childhood while he was at college, 
wrote on a wall “The 3d of May for- 
ever,” that being the anniversary of the 
famous constitution. The fact was re- 
rted to Novosilzoff, the curator of 
niversities, who instituted an inguiry 
among the students to ascertain the cul- 
rit. None of them, however, betrayed 
im, for which they were flogged with 
the utmost severity. The unlucky of- 
fender himself finally confessed the act, 
and was condemed by the Grand Duke 
to be a soldier for life, incapable of any 
advancement in the army. And when 
his mother threw herself before the 
Duke’s carriage to implore mercy for her 
son, Constantine spurned her with his 
foot! Novosilzoff was one of the base 
hirelings worthy of his master; he was 
a fiend incarnate to the students, and as 
his station was next to the Grand Duke, 
his power was extensive, and not less 
despotic. 
One instance more of the savage 
character of this man will be enough. 
One day an officer of the lancer-guard 
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went through his exercises before him 
in an admirable manner; but when 
ordered to turn while at full gallop—the 
horse having become restive—he was un- 
able to do it. The command was repeat- 
ed in a thundering voice, but in vain ; the 
horse had become unmanageable. Con- 
stantine, now completely beside himself 
with rage, cried out “ Halt!” and com- 
manded a pyramid of twelve muskets 
with fixed bayonets to be erected. By 
this time the animal being subdued, the 
rider had returned, when he was ordered 
to leap the pyramid. All around trem- 
bled for him, but the officer’s horse cleared 
it. Without a moment of delay he was 
ordered to repeat the fearful leap; and 
the noble animal stood safe again on the 
farther side. Thus thwarted in his pur- 
comes the Grand Duke grew still more 
urious, and repeated the command for 
the third time. A General who happened 
to be present, interceded for the pardon of 
the officer, observing that the horse and 
rider were both exhausted, and it would 
be to doom them to a horrible death. 
The General was immediately arrested 
for presuming thus to interfere. The 
order was given, and the horse and rider 
escaped once more. For the fourth time 
the Grand Duke exclaimed, * To the left 
about !—Forward !” For the fourth time 
the horse gallantly cleared the pyramid, 
and then with his rider fell exhausted to 
the earth. The horse had his fore-legs 
broken, but the rider escaped unhurt; 
yet his countenance was deadly pale, his 
eyes glared wildly, and his knees shook 
under him. Death-like silence reigned 
as he approached the Grand Duke, and 
laying his sword at his Highness’ feet, in 
broken voice thanked him for the honor 
of the emperor’s service. ‘I take back 
your sword,” said the Duke, sulkily, «but 
are you not aware of what may be the 
consequence of this wndutiful conduct to- 
wards me?” The officer was sent to the 
guard-house. Subsequently he disap- 
a and was never heard of after. 

his scene took place at St. Petersburg. 

These are given merely as specimens 
—volumes might be filled with the atro- 
cities of this prodigy of inhumanity, who 
for fifteen years was allowed to prey 
upon the Polish nation. They are also 
but individual grievances, while the en- 
tire nation suffered under more general 
wrongs. The sacredness of private cor- 
respondence was invaded. Letters were 
read at the post-offices, before they were 
delivered. If the skill of the seal-breaker 
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should fail in opening a letter, or closing 
it so as not to be discovered, it was then 
thrown aside. Spies infested all places ; 
domestics, nay, relations were suspected, 
for this pestiferous influence reached even 
the domestic hearth. 

Such and similar were the sufferings 
that caused Poland to make a desperate 
effort to break her fetters. History does 
not present another instance of a nation 
suffering so much, and with such forbear- 
ance—the English barbarities towards the 
Irish have not equaled this. In the case 
of the Poles, barbarism and civilization 
—open cruelty and secret policy—joined 
to effect the same object, the extirpating 
of the nation. 

While Poland was thus suffering, a 
few patriots, in 1821, coneeived the idea 
of freeing her from the Russian yoke. 
At the same time, Russian patriots, se 
ed by Col. Pestel, were anxious to redeem 
their own country, and in 1824 extended 
their hand to the Poles, as co-workers in 
the same cause. The month of May, 
1826, was fixed upon as the day of deliv- 
erance. The death of Alexander in the 
eatly part of December, 1825, thwarted, 
however, these plans. The Russian pa- 
triots thought that the accession of Nico- 
Jas to the throne was the propitious hour 
for the revolt. The sequel, however, 
proved otherwise; the insurgents were 
dispersed, the leaders taken; some of 
whom were hanged, others sent to Si- 
beria. This led the emperor to suspect 
the fidelity of the Poles, and inquiries 
were instituted in Poland, the conse- 
quences of which were, arrests on the 
least suspicion, imprisonment, and the 
exile to Siberia of many patriots, distin- 
guished by their station as well as by 
their virtues. 

But the more the emperor’s wrath 
raged the more Polish patriots saw the ne- 
cessity of delivering their country. Wys- 
ocki (Vis-ots-ky) and Schlegel, (Shleh- 

ehl) of the military school of cadets at 
Varsaw, planned the deliverance. They 
communicated their views to others, and 
thus was formed the “ Patriotic Club.” 
These heroic men for five years perse- 
vered in their undertaking, fearless of 
persecution, and the swarms of spies 
around them. 

The three days of July of the French 
struck terror into the heart of Constantine. 
From the first reception of the news of 
this revolution, there was no day on 
which some persons were not imprisoned, 
either in Warsaw or the provinces. On 
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the night of the 7th of September, forty 
students were seized in their beds, and 
thrown into prison. The revolution in 
Belgium was a new bell of alarm, tolling 
its note of warning in the ears of Russian 
despots. But the number of patriots kept 
increasing, as did their courage. The ar- 
rest and imprisonment of eighty students 
who had assembled in a private house, to 
commemorate by prayers the anniversary 
of the butchery ms their ancestors at Pra- 
ga by Suwarow in 1794, hastened the 
day of deliverance. The measure of Rus- 
sian iniquities was full to overflowing, 
and the 29th of November was fixed upon 
by the patriots as the day of retribution. 
The Poles have long been distinguish- 
ed for bravery, but in their whole histo 
there is nothing transcending that whic 
they displa rel in the last revolution. 
Indeed, no history presents a spectacle 
morally more sublime than thisevent. A 
poopie who suffered till human patience 
could endure no longer, sensible of their 
wrongs rise unanimously to avenge them, 
to strike with the energy of despair for 
their homes and their altars—to deliver 
their bleeding country or fall in death upon 
her bosom—to roll back the tide of op- 
pression that swept even her firesides, or 
perish in the effort. Had it not been for 
this revolution of the Poles, the French 
and the Belgians would have beheld the 
Russians at the gates of their respective 
capitals, for the holy Alliance had alread 
planned, and the Russian and Polis 
army had received orders to be ready to 
move towards the Rhine with the first 
disappearance of snow. But Poland with 
her single hand stayed the arrogance of 
the despots that were to crush European 
freedom, though she fell herself by the act. 
The sun of the 29th of November 
rose to see the patriots swear before the 
Almighty not to swerve from their holy 
purpose, and to ask his blessing upon their 
endeavors. Most of them were young 
men and students. That evening at sev- 
en o’clock, the fiames of a wooden house 
rose to heaven, announcing that the hour 
of the resurrection of Poland was at hand. 
Obedient to the call, many brave students 
and officers ran to and fro through the 
streets of the Old Town shouting “ Poles, 
brethren! the hour of vengeance has 
struck! The time to revenge the tortures 
and cruelties of fifteen years is come! 
Down with the tyrants! To arms, breth- 
ren, to arms! Our country forever!” 
This thrilling war-cry struck ev 
heart with electric power, and thousands 
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of voices bore the stirring appeal onward, 
« Down with the tyrants, down! Poland 
forever !” 

A hundred and twenty cadets with 
Wysocki (Vissotskie) and Schlegel (Shle- 
gel) at their head, throw themselves upon 
the barracks of the Russian cavalry, and 
sweeping them like a tornado, send fifty 
souls to their last account, and scatter the 
remaining eighteen hundred in consterna- 
tion on every side—many of them per- 
ishing in the attempt to cross the canal 
surrounding the barracks. While this is 
going on, ten or twelve students traverse 
the gardens that lie on their way to the 
palace of the Grand Duke, bent upon se- 
curing his Highness. But for his fortu- 
nate star, they would have succeeded : he 
heard the tumult, and escaped through a 
secret door. On entering his apartments 
they found but his lady, whose repose 
they did not disturb. When about to 
leave the court-yard of the palace, they 
met the Russian General Gendre, aid-de- 
camp of Constantine, and the vilest of the 
vile, whom they killed on the spot, and 
dispersed his followers. 

his work done, they hastened to re- 
join their comrades at the bridge of So- 
ieski. Here a company of Russian cui- 
rassiers, hurrying up to save their bar- 
racks, approached them. The cadets 
formed a line, and concealed themselves 
in the park near the street, waiting till 
they came up, and then poured a fierce 
volley into their ranks, sending confusion 
among them, and stretching sixty riders 
on the ground. This handful of brave 
ewe passing on, meet a squadron of 
ussian hussars, while the heavy tramp 
of approaching cavalry shake the ground 
behind them. It is a critical moment, 
but undismayed, one-half of them throw 
themselves into the ditch, in order to re- 
ceive the hussars, and the others form in 
platoons, and with hurras attack the cui- 
rassiers in their rear, at the point of the 
bayonet. Both bodies of horse are over- 
thrown, and the Russians fly with pre- 
cipitation, leaving the ground covered 
with the dead. 

Having not lost a single man in these 
skirmishes, the cadets arrive at the part 
of the city called the New World and 
the Three Golden Crosses, where they 
find two Polish companies of light in- 
fantry, who join them immediately in 
spite of the commands of their generals, 
Stanislas Potocki (Pototskie) and Trem- 
bicki (Trembitskie), who for their rash- 
ness in reproaching the soldiers with 
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their conduct, fall victims to the indig- 
nation of the populace. In extenuation 
of Potocki’s conduct, it must be said that 
he perished through his ignorance of the 
character of this movement, and not 
through ill-disposition towards it, for he 
was known to be patriotic. The patriots 
thus strengthened meet in their onward 
course with the Polish generals, Hauke 
and Col. Mieciszewski (Mie-tsie-shev- 
skie), whom they put to death together 
with General Siemiontkowski (Sieh- 
mieont-kov-skie); thus freeing the earth 
from the worthless burden of these men. 
Both the young and the old, and even 
women, run to swell the patriotic ranks 
and drink of the same cup of joy. 

While this is going on in the south 
part of the city, the fourth regiment of 
infantry are active in another quarter. 
At every guard-house they rend the air 
with the alarm-drum, to which the shouts 
of the populace respond. They fall upon 
the barracks of Russian infantry, and 
carry them with fierce cries of vengeance. 

* Free the prisoners,” cry many voices. 
And a band of patriotic youths run to 
the Franciscan and Carmelite prisons. 
But the keepers, and turnkeys, and sol- 
diers make a stout resistance; and a 
bloody struggle ensues in the narrow 
corridors, All were slain before the prison 
doors were burst open. What a scene 
follows! Here a father wasted with 
suffering, with tears of joy in his eyes, 
creeps to meet his son; there a son 
throws himself into the embraces of his 
liberator-father. And ye, four angels oi 
chastity! who preferred your honor to 
your freedom, had, in this prison, to bear 
witness against the insult of certain Rus- 
sian generals! At this sight, pity and 
vengeance alternately possessed every 
spectator’s heart, and all exclaimed, 
“vengeance!” A hundred and seventy 
students, and about fifty elder persons, 
Polish soldiers and citizens, were rescued 
from these two prisons. 

Next the barracks of Alexander and 
Stanislas, where the Russian infantry 
was lodged, yield to the patriots; and 
the Russians panic-struck, fly in the ut- 
most disorder. At about midnight every 
part of the city, but the southern, being 
in possession of patriotic bands, multi- 
tudes hasten to the arsenal for arms and 
ammunition. Here the Polish general 
Blummer, who was rash enough to re- 
sist, fell; and the people made them- 
selves masters of more than thirty thou- 
sand muskets, pistols, sabres and car- 
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bines. Thus being armed, they were 
arrayed in divisions under various com- 
manders, and sent to patrol the streets, 
and arrest all spies and the flying enemy. 
Upwards of three hundred Russian offi- 
cers were arrested, and the vile Macrot, 
the chief of spies was massacred, and his 
papers were seized. 

owards two in the morning, the quiet 
of the city being restored, most of the 
patriots assembled in the Ulica Diuga, 
the Long-street, to consult upon the 
measures to be adopted on the coming 
day, and sent forth the following address 
to the people: ‘Dear brethren, let no 
one have a right to accuse us of cruelty ; 
may the sanctity of our cause never be 
polluted by barbarous passions. Having 
a single end in view, national freedom 
and justice, may we prove lions in battle, 
mild and indulgent to defenceless foes 
and repentant apostates. Brethren, let 
unity, love and friendship be ours! Let 
us forget private rancor and selfish in- 
terest! Children of one mother, our dear 
Poland, let us save her from ruin!” To 
this thousands of voices responded, with 
“Poland forever!” And then, grateful 
to their Maker, the assembled multitude 
knelt before the Almighty to thank him 
for the deliverance effected with so little 
bloodshed, and to crave his blessing for 
the future. What a touching spectacle 
to behold a multitude, in the dead of 
night, when all is dark above—with 
here and there a solitary lamp throwing 
its dim light upon their bent figures and 
upturned faces, as they prayed to their de- 
liverer ! 

The solemn prayer being finished, 
plans were adopted for the defence of 
the city ; and, Praga being taken posses- 
sion of, all was quiet till the approaching 
morning. Thus ended this memorable 
night of the 29th of November, 1830, 
amid these tumults in which no one 
was slain without provocation, and the 
rights of property were respected. 

The first morn of freedom, after so 
many years of bondage, was saluted with 
the shouts of “Our country,” “ Poland 
forever!” At six in the morning, the 
drums beat for the people to assemble. 
Crowds pressed into the public squares, 
without distinction of rank, age or sex. 
Clergymen, civil officers, Jews, even 
women and children, armed with pistols, 
assembled and mixed in the ranks. The 
first step was to drive the Russians from 
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With acclamations the people then re- 
ceived General Chlopicki (Klopitskie) as 
their Commander-in-chief, while Prince 
Adam Czartoryski (Char-tau-rys-kie), 
Prince Michael Radziwil (Radz-iv-ill), 
Julian U. Niemcewicz (Niem-tseh-vitch), 
and Lelewel (Lel-ev-el), were chosen 
members of Provisional Government— 
Prince Lubecki (Loo-bets-kie), the old 
minister, being retained in his station to 
assist them. The new members imme- 
diately put the wheels of the government 
in motion, to give confidence to the peo- 
ple and preserve order and quiet. 

They sent deputies to the Grand Duke, 
who, with about 8,000 men, lay before 
the walls of the city, to inquire what 
were his intentions. They established 
the national guard, who immediately en- 
tered upon their duties. At the same 
time, the Provisional Government sent 
proclamations to inform the nation of 
these events. All went on as regularly 
as ever, and the city bore an aspect of 
perfect tranquillity ; even the shops were 
opened. The Russian prisoners were 
provided for, and treated with the utmost 
kindness. 

In the afternoon of the 2d of December 
troops arrived from the country; and 
more than a thousand peasants, and fifty 
country girls, from the vicinity of War- 
saw, armed with clubs, scythes, and other 
weapons, entered the city. The enthu- 
siasm for the cause of their country over- 
came even girlish timidity. The national 
government welcomed these interesting 
volunteers, and the populace escorted 
them through the streets with shouts of 


On the morning of the 3d of December 
the Grand Duke was allowed to depart 
unmolested for the frontier with his Rus- 
sian guards; while the Polish troops that 
were with him declined following him, 
and returned to the city. On this day, 
the people were informed that the Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, was made President 
of the Provisional Government ; that the 
18th of December was appointed for the 
opening of the Diet, and that a deputation 
would be sent to St. Petersburg to de- 
mand their rights of the Emperor. 

The succeeding fourth, fifth, and sixth 
of December, were memorable for the con- 
tinual arrival of crowds from the country. 
Soldiers and countrymen flocked in from 
all quarters, carried away by the general 
enthusiasm ; and in a short time more than 


the city, and before nine o’clock not a five thousand peasants, armed with axes, 


soul of them was left within the walls. 


sey thes, and ail sortsof weapons arrived; 
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while more than two hundred country girls 
were found in their number. The cup of 
joy was now full to the brim. All dis- 
tinction of rank, age, even sex vanished. 
The noble and the peasant, the rich and 
the poor, joined hy the common tie of 
sufferings, embraced as brothers. Tables 
with refreshments were spread in the 
streets for those who arrived; and in the 
evening, the theatre was opened for the 
first time in this eventful period. A pa- 
triotic drama was performed which elec- 
trified the audience; the music playing 
Kosciuszko’s march, that had not been 
heard for fifteen years, was drowned in 
the shouts of the people. “ Hail our 
country, our father Kosciuszko and his 
friend LaFayette for ever !” filled the air. 
On the conclusion of the drama, those 
of the patriots who distinguished them- 
selves on the first night and after, in this 
revolution, and those who suffered in dun- 
geons for their country, were presented to 
theaudience. The people received them 
with joy, and entried them about on their 
shoulders. Then several ladies were 
brought forward, who on the first night 
had followed the patriots in arms, or had 
sacrificed their wealth on the altar of free- 
dom. These heaven-sent angels appear- 
ing in the halo of their virtue, were re- 
ceived by the people with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, who intoxicated with joy and 
their newly recovered liberty, returned 
with shouts and songs to their homes. 
On the 5th religious solemnities, in 
honor of the martyrs of Praga, took place 
under the canopy of heaven at Praga. On 
the spot where their remains were buried 
an altar was erected, and mass was said. 
More than 50,000 men, that were assem- 
bled around the altar, sent up, with one 
voice, their prayer to God. The twelve 
academical legions formed the innermost 
circle, amid which the late sufferers were 
the most prominent. In the intervals of, 
and after the divine service, several 
speeches were made; one of which was 
delivered by one of the liberated prison- 
ers, who, after alluding to the cruelties 
of Suwarow, and stating his own suffer- 
ings, thus concluded : 


“ Brethren, we were lately forbidden, 
nay, it was accounted a crime, to pray for 
our murdered ancestors. To-day, under this 
free vault of heaven, on the grave of our 
fathers, on the soil moistened with their 
sacred blood, which cries to us for retribu- 
tion, in the presence of their spirits hover- 
ing over us, we swear never to lay down 


our arms till we shall have been avenged, 
or fallen like them.” 


At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
air resounded with the patriotic hymns 
which the assembled multitude rolled 
heavenward in their joy. 

On the 6th of December, the silver- 
headed general, Chlopicki (Klopitskie), 
whom Europe knew as a warrior, and 
his country as a patriot, was chosen dic- 
tator. Thus, the supreme civil and mili- 
tary power being committed to his hands, 
the authority of the provisional govern- 
ment was atanend. The Dictator pro- 
mised to lay down his authority on the 
assemblage of the Diet, and he took an 
oath to act in conformity to the spirit of 
the nation. 

On entering upon his duties, the Dic- 
tator was found unequal to his task. He 
amused himself with diplomatic negocia- 
tions, and neglected the rapid preparations 
for war that were demanded by the peo- 
ple. In the mean time the Emperor 
roared like a lion when provoked in his 
den, threatening utter annihilation if the 
people did not submit unconditionally. 
What was wanting to the Dictator in 
activity, the people tried to make up by 
their own energy, and the warlike prepa- 
rations went on briskly. On the assem- 
blage of the Diet, the Dictator’s conduct 
was inquired into; the consequence of 
which was, that he was deprived of his 
authority. The civil administration was 
entrusted to Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
and the command of the army to Prince 
Michael Radziwil, both subordinate to 
the Diet. 

After he proved his inability to be at 
the helm of the government, General 
Chlopicki took a place in the suite otf 
the Commander-in-chief, and was ad- 
mitted into the councils of military affairs. 
The dictatorship was unhappy in its 
consequences, for the time lost in delay 
could not be retrieved, even by victories. 
The enemy was allowed to cross the 
frontiers, while they might have been 
easily kept at a distance. 

When the Russian army was in mo- 
tion against the Poles, Diebitsch, the 
Commander-in-chief published a procla- 
mation, couched in insulting terms, and 
threatening to crush the Polish nation 
with one blow. Indignant at these 
menaces, the people instantly demanded 
to be led against the enemy. The con- 
test was to be unequal. Prussia and 
Austria assumed a menacing attitude, and 
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the numerous Russian army was already 
advancing. Yet courage and faith in 
the good cause, joyously bore the hand- 
ful of the Poles into the field of bat- 


e. 

On the 25th of January the troops be- 
gan to leave Warsaw and the other towns 
of the department, for the scene of action. 
When the march commenced, people from 
the neighboring country covered the 
plains around Warsaw, witnessing the 
departure. The troops passed in review 
before the general-in-chief, and left the 
city marching between lines of people, 
composed of senators, officers of the gov- 
ernment, the clergy, women and children, 
and extending more than two miles be- 
yond Praga. Each regiment took an 
oath to defend their country to the last 
drop of their blood. And sentiments like 
the following were constantly heard : 
“ Dear General, if you see us turn from 
before the enemy, point the artillery 
against us, and canibitnta our ranks.” 
The people could not but trust in such 
soldiers. 

The actual force of the Polish army at 
the commencement of the campaign 
amounted to 32,600 infantry, 13,200 
cavalry, while its artillery consisted of 
96 pieces. So small a handful of men 
dared to engage with the giant forces of 
Russia, consisting, according to their 
own statements, of 300,000 men and 300 
cannon. This colossal army, with Mar- 
shal Diebitsch at their head, crossed, in 
the early part of February, 1831, the 
Polish frontier. 

Thus, after being chained for fifteen 
years, the white Polish eagle breaks 
loose his fetters. Mindful of his past 
glory he soars high in the skies; he 
pants for a rencounter, and defies the 
black two-headed Russian bird of prey. 
Their first meeting is a determined strug- 
le ; the white plumage of the bird of 
-oland is reddened with the blood of 
his antagonist, which is glad to escape 
with life. They meet again; and again 
the black eagle of Russia seeks safety in 
flight. But to follow thee, O white eagle ! 
in thy bold flight, to recount thy bloody 
battles and thy victories, would task the 
pen of a Livy. 

The 10th of February, 1831, was the 
day that heard the first shots exchanged 
by the two opposing armies. Mien- 
dzyrzec was the place in which a little 
skirmish took place ; and here the Polish 
army entered upon the career of victory. 
Several remarkable battles, and numerous 
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skirmishes had already occurred when 
the dawn of the 25th of February broke 
upon the victorious Poles. This was 
the day of the memorable battle of Gro- 
chow, fought within sight of the walls of 
Warsaw. 

The force that the enemy disposed in 
order of battle consisted of 126,000 in- 
fantry, 42,000 cavalry and 280 cannon. 
The day of this great action was a day 
of unprecedented horror. The battle 
opened at day-break, and at once became 
furious. The earth bellowed and groaned 
as if in her last agonies ; the air, pierced 
with thousands of voices of the dying 
and wounded, seemed as if invaded by 
vociferating spirits, the clouds of smoke 
turned day into night, through which 
broke the flashes of the cannon like light- 
ning through the midnight tempest. The 
mep, begrimed with smoke and bespat- 
tered with blood, looked as if just es- 
caped from the infernal regions; all was 
wild, unearthly and terrific. But amid 
these scenes, senators, officers of the gov- 
ernment, the clergy, nay, women of rank, 
were seen succoring the wounded and 
comforting the dying. And hard by, the 
anxious multitude covered the plain, 
watching eagerly the balancing of the 
fate of the battle; their pale, anxious 
faces now reflecting joy, now fear ; their 
hearis now swelling at the sight of the 
retreating enemy, and now trembling for 
the fate of their fathers, husbands, sons 
and brothers. A little farther off rose 
the walls of Warsaw, black with the 
breathless population, fixedly gazing upon 
the scene below, filled with the agony 
of wavering hope, the convulsive suc- 
cession of fear and joy, as the tide of 
battle flowed towards the city or receded 
in the distance. Nine times did the Rus- 
sian thousands sweep over their position, 
and nine times did that band of freemen 
steadily hurl them back. At length, 
with the sunset, victory gave her blast 
for the Poles. All at once, the heavens 
resound with “ PoLanp rorEveR!” The 
po rush into the embraces of the ex- 

austed but victorious soldiers. Here 
the mother finds her son, doubly dear to 
her for his gushing wounds; there, the 
wife her husband, more beloved for the 
marks of daring that cover him; and 
yonder, children come to kiss the wounds 
of their father. And here, at the sight 
of a dying brother or son, husband or 
father, nature struggles between the love 
of self and that of country; but the last 
prevails. Such was this eventful day, 
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and overcome with heat, threw off all 
unsurpassed in the annals of warfare for 
its bloodshed and the bravery of a free 
people. Twenty thousand Russians and 
five thousand Poles strewed the earth, a 
terrible holocaust to freedom. The fight 
was so close that there was not a single 

eneral or staff officer who had not his 

orse killed or wounded under him. 
More than a tenth part of the army were 
slightly wounded, though not disabled 
from service, and two-thirds, at least, of 
the officers, and probably the same pro- 
portion of the soldiers, had their clothes 
pierced with balls. 

This battle first brought the merits of 
John Skrzynecki (Skrjin-ets-kie) into 
view. Prince Radziwil took his respon- 
sible trust upon condition that he should 
be allowed to resign it, as soon as the 
field of action should discover a genius 
equal to the task. The Prince resigned 
his office of commander-in-chief, and 
General Skrzynecki, on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, was appointed by the Diet in his 
place. The success of the battle and the 
choice of this General filled the nation 
with the highest joy. The youth from 
all quarters of Poland flocked to join the 
national standard, and the people were 
flushed with the hope of success. Many 
laid their fortunes on the altar of their 
country, and ran to sacrifice their lives. 

The following anecdote will show how 
much General Skrzynecki was beloved 
by the army. While inspecting the 7th 
— of infantry, he noticed a soldier 
who, having not yet entirely recovered 
from his wounds, had his head bandaged. 
“* My dear comrade,” said he to the sol- 
dier, “ why have you left the hospital in 
such a state? You had better return im- 
mediately.” The soldier answered, *‘ Gen- 
eral, 1 have heard of your courage and 
your achievements, and how much you 
are beloved by the nation, and I could 
not refuse myself the satisfaction of be- 
ing present at the first fire under your 
command ; and in which I hope the Polish 
army will be victorious.” Skrzynecki, 
embracing the wounded patriot, exclaim- 
ed, “ With such soldiers to command, I 
need have no fear that I shall fail to sup- 
port the honor of my country !” 

_ Every step that the new Commander- 
in-chief took was marked by energy ; the 
organization of the army went on rapidly ; 
the fortification of Warsaw, also, was 
prosecuted with vigor; and victory every- 
where perched on the Polish standard. 
The battle of Demby-Wielkie (Demby- 





vielkieh,) fought on the 30th of March, 
proved that the hopes the nation reposed 
in the talents of Skrzynecki were well 
grounded. All the details of the action 
were arranged by the Commander-in-chief 
himself: the result of which was, that the 
enemy lost, in dead, wounded and prison- 
ers, about 10,000 men and 22 cannon. 
The Poles suffered only the loss, in killed 
and wounded, of about five hundred. 

It is not our design to enter into 
a particular account of all the battles 
that were fought, but simply to state the 
result of them. In the spring the Lithu- 
anians arose, and though few in num- 
bers and badly equipped, fought success- 
fully against a superior force of veteran 
troops. <A band of two hundred boldly 
advanced against an army of five thou- 
sand men, supported by twelve cannon 
and defended by the walled city of Wil- 
na, and overthrew them. 

General Dwernicki (Dver-nits-kie,) 
with his corps, in the south of Poland, 
performed prodigies of valor, and the 
cause of independence went gloriously 
on. Upto the battle of Igamie, which 
took place on the 9th of April, fifteen 
great battles were fought, in which the 
enemy lost nearly fifty thousand men, 
without winning a single one. All this 
time, the Polish army consisted of nearly 
fifty thousand men, with a hundred and 
forty cannon, while the enemy had been 
reinforced with forty thousand fresh 
troops. 

The first and only defeat in the whole 
war that the Poles suffered, was that of 
Kazimierz, in the early part of April, 
where, after hard fighting against thrice 
their own number, the small corps of the 
intrepid Genera] Sierawski (Sieh-rav- 
skie) were compelled to abandon their 
position, though they retired in perfect 
order. Still, this defeat deranged the plans 
of the Commander-in-chief, and thus had 
an unfortunate effect upon the final issue 
of the war. 

The battle of Ostrolenka, on the 26th 
of May, 1831, one of the fiercest which 
took place, showed that the Polish arm 
was yet strong. The two armies were 
led by their generalissimoes in person ; 
but while Diebitsch was borne about in 
an easy carriage, Skrzynecki fought on 
foot with bayonet in band, together with 
General Pac (Pats). It was a sultry 
day, and made still more so by the clouds 
of smoke that curtained in the hosts ; and 
after struggling heroically for several 
hours, the Poles, panting from exhaustion 
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their accoutrements and superfluous cloth- 
ing, and seizing the naked bayonet, bore 
down with their terrible front on the 
Russian lines. Then commenced one of 
those desperate hand-to-hand fights, so 
fearful to witness. On one side were 
patriotic devotion and the enthusiasm of 
a noble cause—on the other overwhelm- 
ing numbers and the discipline of veteran 
troops; and when they closed with the 
bayonet the struggle became terrific. The 
clatter of steel was heard above the roar 
of cannon, as with their flashing eyes 
bent in wrath on the enemy, and their 
measured tread shaking the ground over 
which they passed, those determined 
Poles pressed steadily on. Nothing could 
withstand their shock—over artillery, 
infantry and all, they swept like the in- 
rolling tide of the sea, and the bloody 
field was won. Nine thousand Russians, 
covered with blood and dust, and tram- 
pled to the earth, marked their terrible 
path over the field; and there also were 
scattered three thousand Polish martyrs 
among whom were numbered the gallant 
Generals Kicki (Kitskie) and Kaminski 
(Kham-inskie). It was at this battle that 
General Bem, at the head of his park of 
artillery, displayed his genius and won 
an immortal name. After the battle, 
Diebitsch withdrew with his army to- 
wards the Prussian frontier, where he re- 
cerved supplies from Prussia, and where 
he lay inactive till death overtook him 
on the 10th of June. 

The disarming of the corps of General 
Dwernicki (Dver-nitskie) by the Aus- 
trians, the misconduct of the Generals 
Gielgud and Chlapowski (Klap-ovskie) 
in Lithuania, who entered Russia with 
their forces, and the discovery of a Rus- 
sian conspiracy, in which General Ian- 
kowski (Yan-kov-skie) was implicated, 
damped the hopes of the Poles, and in 
the irenzy of despair they even suspected 
their beloved Skrzyneckiand Czartoryski. 

After Count Paskievitch succeeded Die- 
bitsch in the command, under the protec- 
tion of the Prussian frontier, he crossed 
the Vistula and encamped on its left 
bank, and soon was within a few hours’ 
march of Warsaw. This alarmed the 
nation. The people and the army, who 
were kept inactive, were exasperated, 
and many persons fell the victims of their 
suspicion. 

A committee was appointed by the Diet 
to inquire into the conduct of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, who was found inno- 


cent. His reasons for inactivity were, as" 


stated to the committee under an oath of 
secrecy, that the French and English 
cabinets gave him assurances of being in- 
terested in the Polish cause, and that in 
two months everything would be settled in 
its favor—time alone was necessary, and 
that he should not risk a battle. The 
Poles were yet able to fight, and could 
beat the enemy, had it not been for this 
wily diplomacy. Russia duped both the 
French and the English cabinets by fair 
promises, or they both must be consider- 
ed as villainous accomplices in a con- 
spiracy against Poland. At the same 
time the Diet deposed Skrzynecki and 
nominated, pro tempore, in his place 
General Dembinski, who had returned 
covered with laurels from an expedition 
into Lithuania. This General, for a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, (from the 
gulf of Riga to Warsaw,) and for twenty 
days, cut his way through the enemy, 
steadily continuing his march, though 
surrounded by a superior force and con- 
stantly exposed to their murderous fire, 
and arrived at Warsaw early in August, 
just at the time of this awful crisis in the 
fortunes of Poland, and was soon after 
nominated Commander-in-chief. 

General Krukowiecki (Kroo-kov-yets- 
kie) was chosen President of the Gov- 
ernment, but with the powers of a Dicta- 
tor. This was the most unfortunate step 
that the Diet took. This base man be- 
trayed his trust; he played into the hands 
of the enemy, and was not detected till it 
was too late to counteract his intrigues, 
for the enemy was at the gates of War- 
saw. By his artifices, he tried to induce 
the Diet to sign the capitulation, but it 
refused to the last. 

On the 6th of September, at eight in 
the morning, the enemy advanced to 
storm the city. Prior to this, Krukow- 
iecki weakened the garrison by sending 
away 20,000 troops. At10 in the morn- 
ing, the Diet assembled and continued 
their deliberations amidst the roar of can- 
non. 

The garrison, in spite of the traitor 
Krukowiecki, bravely defended the city. 
On the following morning (the 7th) Pas- 
kievitch summoned the place to surren- 
der; but receiving cannon balls for his 
answer, he pressed forward. Until eleven 
o’clock at night, the horrors of battle con- 
tinued to rage. Emboldened by the 
nearer approach of the enemy, the Gen- 
eralissimo atttempted to coerce the au- 
thorities into a surrender, and endeavored 
to compel Count Ostrowski (Os-trov-skie) 
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as Marshal of the Diet, to sign the capi- 
tulation. “ You may murder me,” an- 
swered the noble Marshal with indig- 
nation, “ but as I have no Russian blood 
in my veins, I will never sign this capi- 
tulation.”. Now Krukowiecki’s conduct 
was intelligible; he was deposed, and 
Bonaventura Niemojowski (Nieh-mau- 
yov-skie) succeeded him as President of 
the National Government. 

The city was found on fire in several 
places, and to save it, the capitulation 
was signed, by which the Polish troops 
were to evacuate Warsaw. The army, 
accompanied by the authorities and the 
oe ng families, then left the city for 
Modlin. The Russians, having lost 
25,000 men before the walls, entered 
Warsaw without the confidence of con- 
querors, while the Poles leit it full of 
hope soon to drive them out—the mili- 
tary bands playing as they went the na- 
tional air, “ Poland is not yet lost!” 
Krukowiecki, who remained to welcome 
the enemy, received the proper reward 
for his services—he was sent into Siberia. 

The head-quarters were established in 
Modlin, and General Rybinski (Rib-ins- 
skie) was nominated general-in-chief. 
The unfortunate course that the cause of 
the Polish nation took from this time, is 
rather unaccountable. True, the capitu- 
lation of Warsaw enervated the moral 
courage of the nation; the faith in suc- 
cess was shaken, but yet there was lack 
neither of numbers nor of stout hearts. 

General Rybinski, at the head of 
20,000 men, fought 40,000 Russians 
while retreating towards the Prussian 
frontier, and there met by 20,000 Prus- 
sians, saw himself obliged to surrender 
his arms into the hands of that perfidious 
power. When thus disarmed, and after 
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solemn promises of good treatment, they 
were fired upon and brutally massacred 
by these civilized barbarians! They 
even resorted to starvation to induce the 
Polish soldiers to return to the tender 
mercies of Russia; and they actually, by 
force and persuasion, after they separated 
the officers from the troops, drove the 
latter into Russian dominions, where 
they were impressed into service, and 
sent into Caucasian deserts. After the 
Poles were disarmed all the arms were 
given up to Russia by the Prussian au- 
thorities. Such was the fate of this 
corps. 

General Rozycki (Ro-zits-kie), at the 
head of his corps, retreated fighting into 
the Cracow territory, and so did General 
Romarino, where they both were dis- 
armed by the Austrians, and sent into the 
interior of their dominions. This hap- 
pened towards the end of September. 
Thus, more than 50,000 men, with arms 
in their hands, were constrained to 
abandon the Polish territory. The for- 
tress of Zamose (Zam-ostz) held out to 
the last, but it had to submit in the latter 
part of October ;—and, 


‘So all this gallant blood has gushed in vain! 

And Poland, by the Northern Condor’s beak 

And talons torn, lies prostrated again. 

O British patriots, that were wont to 
speak 

Once loudly on this theme, now hushed or 
meek ! 

O heartless men of Europe—Goth and 
Gaul! 

Cold—adder-deaf to Poland’s dying shriek ! 

That a the world’s last land of heroes 
fall— 

The brand of burning shame is on you 
all—all—all !” 
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BEETHOVEN. 


BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


A GENIUs is expected by many, per- 
haps most of the world, to look and act 
very differently from the rest of mankind. 
Indeed, unless a man of great talent be 
remarkably large or small, or have such 
a physiognomy as was never before seen 
or heard of, or behave in such a manner 
as would make his company intolerable, 
unless he were that much talked of but 
rarely recognized thing—a genius—his 
hope of appreciation by the mass, in his 
own day and generation, would be, in 
most cases, vain. The eccentricities 
of genius, as they are called, are so 
looked upon as a necessary attendant, if 
not an essential part of it, as to be con- 
sidered an unfailing index of its existence. 
So, but with more reason, miners tell 
the presence of rich iron beds by the dis- 
coloration and fetid odor of the water 
springing from the soil. 

That some men of genius have been 
peculiar in person and eccentric in man- 
ner, there is no doubt; but there is as 
little doubt that their peculiarities and 
eccentricities have been greatly exag- 
gerated by their Boswells, and again as 
little, that of men of genius, there have 
been comparatively few, very few, dis- 
tinguished for eccentricity or personal 
peculiarity. Personal beauty of a high 
order is the only external characteristic 
which appears to belong to them as a 
class. The general belief on the subject 
seems naturally accounted for by the fact, 
that the peculiar habits of men of mark 
are as apt “ monstrari digito” as their 

ersons, and that which would be un- 

eeded or frowned down in others, is 
sought out and tolerated, if not admired, 
in them. Most men paint for themselves 
an ideal head of the great creative minds 
with whose works they are familiar, 
and, doing so in conformity with the no- 
tions of which we have just spoken, most 
are disappointed on meeting with the por- 
traits of those whom they have thus de- 
picted to themselves. 

There has probably never lived a more 
marked exception to these observations— 
one who, in his mode, life and personal 
appearance, more completely satisfied the 
general requirements as to men of ge- 
nius—than Ludwig von Beethoven, the 
deaf composer of Bonn. Short in stature; 


wild and melancholy in appearance; 
strange and careless in dress; painfully 
awkward in his movements ; eccentric in 
all his habits of life; at times childishly 
simple, at others absurdly assuming in 
manner ; distrustful of kindness, but in- 
tolerant of neglect ; himself revering no- 
thing, yet claiming all deference to him- 
self; believing the enemies whom he 
despised, when they maligned the friends 
whom he respected; living in want and 
pleading penury when possessed of the 
means of comfort; affecting and seemin 
at times to despise rank and wealth, an 
yet eagerly seeking the notice of the 
one, and possession of the other; it 
seems only necessary that he should be 
a musician, and deaf, to fill up the mea- 
sure of strangeness and inconsistency in 
his character. No one, who has under- 
stood and properly felt his music, can be 
for a moment dissatisfied with his por- 
trait. The massy forehead and ponder- 
ous brow, the flood of wild, disheveled 
hair, the gloomy eye, gazing intensely 
into vacancy, and the strongly marked 
mouth, where determination and scorn, 
wit and melancholy, seem striving for 
the mastery, are fair exponents of the 
man and his works. 
Schindler, his incompetent biographer, 
says of him, that he possessed too much 
enuine religious feeling to believe that 
‘ature had created him to be a model 
for future ages, as many would have per- 
suaded him ; speaks of him as living in 
another world, though existing in this; 
compares him to a child, to whom every 
external influence gives a new impulse, 
and who turns a willing ear to flattery, 
because incapable of estimating the mo- 
tive of the flatterer. «* Beethoven,” says 
he, “ well knew and always respected 
the motto, Palmam qui meruct ferat. His 
upright, impartial mind led him to bestow 
the most unequivocal approbation on 
foreign talent. He always bore in mind 
that a Mozart had preceded him, and that 
another might follow him. He ever cher- 
ished high expectations of the future, for 
he fervently believed in the omnipotence 
of the Creator, and the inexhaustibility of 
Nature.” And then breaking out into 
the superlative of eulogy, hesays: “Oh! 
how great was Beethoven as a man! 
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Whoever learned to know him on that 
side, and was capable of comprehending 
and judging, not only of his might 
genius, but also of his noble heart, will 
not fail to place the moral man, if not 
above the great composer, at least on the 
same level with him.” 

A very strange appreciation of Beetho- 
ven’s character this, even taking the ve 
partial and prejudiced biography which 
Schindler himself has produced, as giv- 
ing the true points of that character. 
Dazzled by the halo of glory with which 
he justly circles the head of the com- 
poser, his biographer is blind to the 
distorted features of the man, drawn 
by his own unconscious and unwilling 
hand. 

In considering the compositions of any 
mighty master, if we meet that which is 
dissonant to our ears and incomprehensi- 
ble to our minds, we may bow in sub- 
mission to the greatness of his genius, 
believing the fault in ourselves, and feel- 
ing that which is chaotic confusion to us, 
is clear and regular to him. For not all, 
even of the cultivated, have that natural 
organization which necessitates the sus- 
ceptibility requisite to the perfect appre- 
ciation of the most elevated creations of 
art. And if it be true that, ‘in art the 
great is not for all,” still more is it true 
that “all are not for the great.” For, 
though in the loftiest creations of the 
greatest minds, there is a simplicity 
which makes them felt, even if not com- 
prehended, by the lowliest minds; and 
though this very simplicity is one strong 
proof of their greatness, still there are 
some of their productions which are only 
for the cultivated and refined—some ora- 
cles uttered in a tongue known only to 
the initiated, because only to the initiated 
are they addressed ; and it may be, some 
uttered only for their fellow-prophets, and 
comprehensible only by them. This is 
eminently the case with the works of 
Beethoven. He is not aiways lucid, and 
though we should recollect that he is 
great, not by reason of, but rather in spite 
of, his occasional want of clearness, yet 
there is no composer, save perhaps Han- 
del, who requires to be read and heard 
with such implicit faith, and such distrust 
of self. But though the works of a great 
author may be regarded in this ail trust- 
ful ligbt, his life cannot claim the same 
immunity ; still Jess should his vices or 
his failings be considered as necessary 
adjuncts to his genius. The possession 
of genius adds to, not diminishes, the 
accountability of its possessor to God 
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and man, and the biographer who gilds 
the vices of his subject by the glory of 
his works, is guilty as false himself to 
the trust he has received, and as an en- 
courager of those who follow him to 
make their talent an excuse to them- 
selves for the sins whose guilt it really 
deepens. 
rom these remarks it must by no 
means be gathered that Beethoven was a 
man of vicious life. Far from it. In- 
deed, had he been guilty of great crimes, 
urged on thereto by strong passions; 
had he been the wayward thing which 
enius sometimes is, his failings could 
ave been passed by in that charity 
which beareth all things, believeth all 
things, and hopeth all things. But this 
was not the case. It is from the tone of 
his whole life and character, that we en- 
ter our objection to the eulogy of his 
biographer. No; Beethoven was a 
mighty genius, but not a noble heart; 
he was a great composer, but not a great 
man ; for his mind lacked integrity, and 
his heart charity. Self was the inspira- 
tion of the one, and the idol of the other. 
Shut out during the whole of his life 
from that rude contact with the world, 
which destroys the freshness, the purity, 
and the confidence of youth, but which it 
is one of the highest attributes of genius to 
preserve through life in unfading integ- 
rity, he seems to have been always dis- 
trustful of those around him, always 
selfish, always egotistical, and never to 
have had the least consideration for the 
feelings of others. 

Beethoven was born at Bonn, in the 
year 1770, and passed his life in that city 
and in Vienna, where he composed ail his 
great works, and where he died. His mu- 
sical education he received from Haydn, 
Mozart, Albrechtsberger and Salieri. 
That is, he was the pupil of each one of 
these for some time, for he was too self- 
willed to learn anything of anybody, and 
this trait of his character was evident, 
not only in music, but in all the affairs of 
life. He yielded nothing, either upon 
persuasion, reason or compulsion. His 
whole life as an artist and a man seems 
to have been the assertion of his own indi- 
viduality, the enforcement of his own will 
and caprice. Wegeler, who knew Haydn, 
Albrechtsberger and Mozart, remarks 
that “each said Beethoven had always 
been so obstinate and self-willed, that 
his own hard experience often had to 
teach him those things, the study of 
which he would not hear of ;’ and Beet- 
hoven himself said—when Haydn, proud 
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of his ungrateful pupil, wished him to 
write on the titles of his early works, 
« pupil of Haydn,”—that although he re- 
ceived some instructions from Haydn, 
et he had never learnt anything of him. 
his is easily to be believed, for two 
minds more incongruous could scarcely 
have been found, than the spiritual, pure, 
gentle, placid, and well-regulated Haydn, 
and the wild, ungovernable, turgid Beet. 
hoven. Their habits of life and of com- 
position were as different as their mental 
organization, and were in perfect conso- 
nance with their characters. Haydn 
never wrote save when neatly dressed, 
and having on his hand a diamond rin 
given him by his princely patron, an 
always in one apartment, which was kept 
in order, and had a delightful exposure. 
His manuscript, too, was scrupulously 
neat, and very legible ; and as his patron 
wished every day a new composition for 
the bariton from him, he always produced 
it. Beethoven, no matter what were his 
engagements, never composed, save when 
he pleased, and his pleasure in the matter 
was most fitful ; his manuscript was with 
difficulty read, even by those most fa- 
miliar with it, the notes being shapeless 
things, dashed into the lines in apparent 
fury and recklessness. Life was too short, 
he said, to paint notes ; yet Haydn wrote 
much more than he did. His room, Sey- 
fried thus describes:—‘*The most ex- 
quisite confusion reigned in his house ; 
books and music were scattered in all di- 
rections ; here the residue of a cold lunch- 
eon, there some full, some half-emptied 
bottles ; on the desk the hasty sketch of 
anew quartette ; in another corner the re- 
mains of breakfast; on the piano forte 
the scribbled hints for a noble Symphony, 
yet little more than in embryo; hard by 
a proof sheet, waiting to be returned ; let- 
ters from friends, and on business, spread 
all over the floor; between the windows 
a goodly Stracchino cheese, and on one 
side of it ample vestiges of a genuine 
Verona salai; and, notwithstanding this 
confusion, he constantly eulogised, with 
Ciceronian eloquence, his own neat- 
ness and love of order! When, however, 
for whole hours, days, and often weeks, 
something mislaid was looked for, and 
all search had proved fruitless, then he 
changed his tone, and bitterly complained 
that everything was done to annoy him.” 
If we add to this that he was constantly, 
and for the most trivial causes, or rather 
whims, changing his lodgings, we shall 
obtain some idea of the confusion in 
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which he lived, and which showed a 
mind diametrically opposed to that of 
Haydn. One cause of his remark that 
he never learnt anything of Haydn, and 
also of his continual sneers at him and 
his music, may be found in the following 
anecdote, which shows the suspicion 
which marked his character even in early 
life. His three trios, Op. |., were to be 
brought forward at one of Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s sozrées, to which all distin- 

uished musicians and amateurs had-been 
invited, Haydn, of course, among them, 
his judgment being anxiously and defer- 
entially expected. The Trios created 
great sensation, and Haydn himself 
em: them to Beethoven, but advised 

im not to publish the third, in C Minor. 
He, thinking this the best, instead of sup- 
posing that he might be in fault, or that 

aydn might have been startled by the 
novel style of the composition, immedi- 
ately thought that Haydn wished to sup- 
press it from envy and jealousy, and 
always after bore a grudge against him. 
Beethoven, however, was right in his 
judgment; it was the best Trio. He re- 
ceived but little instruction from Mozart, 
who, however, predicted his future 
greatness. 

This suspicion, and want of confidence 
in those around, was continually causing 
unhappiness to all of the few whom he 
allowed to come in contact with him. 
On the slightest provocation, or without 
any, he would subject those to whom he 
was indebted for the greatest kindness, 
not only to the most unjust and degrading 
suspicions, but to the harshest and coarsest 
language, and afterward, when they could 
be of service to him again, make mean 
apologies, and eagerly avail himself of 
their good offices. That surest index and 
most admirable attribute of a delicate 
mind and benevolent heart, consideration 
for the feelings of others, seemed utterly 
unknown to him. And yet it was not so 
from a want of proper instinct in the mat- 
ter, for none sooner than himself felt or 
resented a wound to his self-love. The 
instinct was, with many others of like 
nature, crushed beneath his idol, Self, the 
Juggernaut of his own happiness as well 
as of the comfort of those around him. 

Once, on a failure of one of his con- 
certs, he suspected his tried friend Schin- 
dler of having cheated him, and soon after, 
at a dinner which he gave to a few friends, 
he publicly and angrily accused him of 
the fraud. The two directors of his con- 
cert who were present, in vain showed to 
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him that as the receipts had passed 
through the hands of the two cashiers of 
the theatre, and their accounts exactly 
corresponded, a fraud was impossible, he 
as usual would not listen to reason, and 
refused to retract his charge. And yet 
this Schindler, who was his biographer, 
and who relates this story, and also that 
the friend of his youth, Hofrath von 
Brenning, was alienated from him by a 
simiar reflection on his honor, and that 
Beethoven was only brought back to him 
by certain melancholy events, which 
caused him to stand in need of his assist- 
ance; and also that an accusation of 
similar nature, occasioned a coolness of 
twelve years’ standing between Beetho- 
ven and his old friend Dr. Malfatti; and 
who says, “ This may serve to show 
what it was to be Beethoven’s friend, and 
to keep on good terms with him only a 
single year—how much friendship, how 
many sacrifices, what an entire self denial, 
did it not require to submit to be daily 
exposed to the most malicious calumnies, 
and evento the most dishonorable accusa- 
tions !’—this man speaks of “ his noble 
heart,” and of placing the “ moral man 
above the composer.” Strange perversity ! 
that will not see that suspicion, selfish- 
ness, and disregard of the happiness of 
others, is inconsistent with nobility of 
soul. Dog-like attachment! that will 
caress and defend the hand which neg- 
lects and abuses. 

Frederika Bremer said well, that ‘one 
of the noblest attributes of the soul is an 
enlightened credulity.” It is the presence 
of that spirit in all that he wrote which 
is one of the elements of Shakspeare’s 
greatness. It was his love for, and faith 
in, his fellows which infused that touch- 
ing tenderness in Mozart’s music which 
makes him loved, and it was the want of 
this noble attribute alone which pre- 
vented Beethoven from being the greatest 
of composers. 

In perfect keeping with the traits just 
noticed was the free course he gave to his 
tongue in severe remarks on all around 
him. His rae 7 says—‘ He gave 
expression to his feelings without any 
reserve ; and the propriety of repressing 
offensive remarks was a thing that never 
entered his thoughts ;’—and this is men- 
tioned as a proof of his candor, and conse- 
quently of his nobleness of mind. 

Irritable to excess, Beethoven put no 
greater restraint upon his anger than his 
sarcasm. No matter who offended him, 
his wrath was instantly and forcibly 





visited upon the offender. Sex, age, long 
friendship, nor relationship caused any 
variation in the quality or quantity of his 
revenge. Of his continual quarrels with 
his brother, one ended in blows, and the 
following anecdotes, ludicrous in them- 
selves, show the undignified and violent 
manner in which his petty anger vented 
itself upon two menials, and one of them 
an old and kind-hearted woman: They 
are related by Ries and Seyfried. 

“One day at the ‘ Swan,’ the waiter 
brought him the wrong dish. Beethoven 
had no sooner uttered a few words of 
reproof (to which the other retorted in no 
very polite manner), than he took the 
dish, amply filled with the gravy of the 
stewed beef it contained, and threw it at 
the waiter’s head. Those who know the 
dexterity of the Viennese waiters in 
carrying, at one and the same time, num- 
berless plates full of different viands, wil! 
conceive the distress of the poor man, 
who could not move his arms, while the 
gravy trickled down his face. Both he 
and Beethoven swore and shouted, whilst 
all the parties assembled roared with 
laughter. At last Beethoven himself 
joined the chorus, on looking at the 
waiter, who was licking in with his 
tongue the stream of gravy which, much 
as he fought against, hindered him from 
uttering any more invectives ; the evolu- 
tions of his tongue causing the most 
absurd grimaces.” 

« Among his favorite dishes was bread 
soup, made in the manner of pap, in 
which he indulged every Thursday. To 
compose this, ten eggs were set before 
him, which he tried before mixing with 
the other ingredients; and if it unfortu- 
nately happened that any of them were 
musty, a grand scene ensued; the offend- 
ing cook was summoned to the presence 
by a tremendous ejaculation. She, how- 
ever, well knowing what might occur, 
took care cautiously to stand on the 
threshold of the door, prepared to make a 
precipitate retreat; but the moment she 
made her appearance the attack com- 
menced, and the broken eggs, like bombs 
from well directed batteries, flew about 
her ears, their yellow and white contents 
covering her with viscous streams.” 

Veneration he had none, and his pride 
was satanic. He affected to despise all 
distinctions of birth, rank and place, and 
yet throughout his whole life he showed 
the most eager desire for them. His 
democracy was of the sort which brought 
all down to him, but raised none to him. 
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A suit having arisen between himself and 
his sister-in-law, it was brought before a 
court of nobles, the “von” in his name be- 
ing supposed to be German, and therefore 
indicative of noble birth. But it bein 
suggested that it might be Dutch — 
therefore conferring no distinction, the 
court asked him for proofs of his nobility. 
‘‘ Here,” answered he, striking his fore- 
head and his breast. The court, not 
acknowledging this somewhat self-suffi- 
cient answer as proper proof of what 
they desired to know, sent the cause to 
an inferior court; at which Beethoven 
was in a towering passion, considering it 
an insult. But if all be equal, save 
through their own personal merits, as he 
claimed, then he received no insult; and 
if all be not equal, then he did receive 
justice. 

Of a similar nature was his conduct 
when, walking one day with Goethe, 
they met the royal train. Goethe, in 
respect to the chief magistrate of the 
nation, took off his hat, but Beethoven 
crushed his down more firmly on his 
head, and stalking on in anger, rated 
Goethe roundly for his civility. Ries 
relates of him that being presented by 
Frederick William II. with a gold snuff- 
box filled with louis-d’ors, * he used to 
relate with much complaéency, that it was 
no common box, but such as is given to 
ambassadors.” And also that at a musical 
soirée given by one of the nobility of 
Vienna, ‘‘at supper there was a table laid 
for the Prince and the highest nobility 
alone, and no cover for Beethoven. He 
took fire, uttered some coarse expressions 
and left the house. A few days later 
Prince Louis gave a dinner party, to 
which the old Countess who had given 
the'soirée was invited. On sitting down, 
places were assigned to the Countess on 
one, to Beethoven on the other side of 
the Prince, a distinction which he always 
talked of with great pleasure.” The con- 
duct of the Prince must appear to all 
far more amiable as well as justly con- 
siderate of the merits of the guests, than 
that of the Countess; but there is a 
remarkable, though by no means strange, 
inconsistency between Beethoven’s action 
in the one case and the other, and his 
avowed sentiments. The same pride and 
arrogance caused him, when his brother, 
after having become possessed of a 

atrimony, signed a letter “ Johann von 

eethoven, Land-owner,”—a usual thing 
in Germany,—to sneer at it, and sign his 
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answer, “ Ludwig von Beethoven, Brain- 
owner.” 

All his friends unite in saying that he 
was constantly in love. His first love 
was M’lle Jeanette d’Honrath, of Cologne, 
of his others no record has been kept. 
All unite in saying that his affections 
were always placed in the higher ranks. 
Perhaps this was the reason that he never 
married. - But passionate as must have 
been the Jove of the composer of Adelaida, 
no woman could have lived, save in 
misery, with Beethoven. 

His religious creed, though he was 
born and educated in the Roman Church, 
was a vague sort of Deism, and was com- 
prised in two inscriptions from the temple 
of Isis. These he had copied with his 
own hand, and they, for many years, lay 
constantly before him on’ his writing- 
table. They were :— 

I. «1 aM THAT WHICH Is—I AM ALL 
THAT IS, ALL THAT WAS, AND ALL THAT 
SHALL BE. No MORTAL HATH MY VEIL 
UPLIFTED.” 

Il, ** He Is ONE, SELF-EXISTENT, AND 
TO THAT ONE ALL THINGS OWE THEIR EX- 
ISTENCE.” , 

These he regarded, says his biographer, 
as an epitome of the loftiest and purest 
religion. Their cold uninfluencing doc- 
trine, if doctrine they can be said to have, 
seems about as near an approach to re- 
ligion as a mind like Beethoven’s could 
make. Of his truly religious life, of 
which his biographer speaks, no trace 
appears, save that he received the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction when on his 
death-bed. Indeed, he whose religious 
feeling was so small, that it a the 
constant stimulus afforded by the sight of 
so cold and speculative a creed as the 
one which he had always before him, 
could not with reason be expected to have 
that religious feeling give any tone to his 
life. And yet it is not at all surprising 
that he adopted no other belief. There 
is a mystery in the seeming simplicity of 
that which he avowed, a vagueness 
which leaves so much for the imagi- 
nation to fill in many ways, as it is af- 
fected by the feelings, changing as they 
do with time and circumstances, and an 
absence of anything which appeals to 
aught but reason for its reception, or 
which requires any humility in the re- 
cipient, which make it eminently fitted 
for the belief of a man without faith—and 
such was Beethoven. 

His compositions, when they first ap- 
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peared, startled the musical world from 
its propriety. All felt their power, but 
yet they were called “the queerest stuff 
imaginable,”—“ contrary to all rule.” 
Strange, indeed, they were. Nothing 
like them had ever been heard or imagined 
before, but their heresies against art were 
on that very account magnified. Most of 
his violations were rather of the imposed 
formulas, than of essential spirit of art; 
though some were indeed radical, and 
though excusable in him are net imitable 
with impunity by others. These ir- 
regularities he never allowed to be ques- 
tioned—his answers to such inquiries 
about his works being usually, “ It is 
better thus.” Bat Ries, his pepil, speke 
once to him of two consecutive fifths in 
one of his early quartetts, ‘which, con- 
trary to all previeus experience, produced 
a harmenious effect. Beethoven for some 
time could not believe that they were 
fifths. But when Ries had proved him- 
self right, by writing dewn the passage, 
Beethoven’s reply was, “ Well, and who 
forbids them?” In his astonishment at 
the question Ries did not answer, and 
Beethoven repeated the question several 
times. At length Ries replied, “ Why 
it is one of the very first rules.” Still 
Beethoven repeated his question, to which 
Ries answered, “ Marpurg, Kirnberger, 
Fuchs—all theorists.” ‘* Well, then, I 
permit them,” was the reply. The ra- 
dicalism and assumption of this answer 
will be more completely comprehended 
by readers generally, when they know 
that consecutive fifths are as inadmis- 
sable in music as consecutive negatives 
or superlatives in English ; and that it is 
as much a violation of musical grammar 
to have one perfect fifth follow another, 
in similar motion, save in certain situ- 
ations, as it is a violation of English 
grammar to say “not none,” or “ most 
best.” [t was one thing for Beethoven 
to say, that in this case he felt justified 
in using them, and quite another for him 
to say that they were admissable in clas- 
sic writing. As might have been ex- 

ted, Beethoven’s example has been 
followed by many who, of course, have 
not his genius as their excuse; and it is 
worthy of notice, that this is the only 
theoretical remark of Beethoven’s of 
which we have any record. 

But it was more particularly in the 
forms of his thought, and the manner in 
which he worked out his ideas, that he 
violated the rales observed by preceding 
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composers. This the very nature of his 
inspirations required. Had they been de- 
veloped in another way, they would not 
have been Beethoven’s. His works might 
then have been pronounced unexception- 
able as to model, but they would have 
failed to stir those depths of feeling un- 
touched save by him; the unutterable 
emotions which he alone has awakened 
would have yet been dormant ; and, what 
was more to him, his own soul would 
have had no utterance. Beethoven might 
as well have attempted to graduate the 
eruptions of Vesuvius as to bind the ex- 
pression ef his own emotions in the 
forms given him by other minds. 

Fashion is, in its day and among its 
votaries, supreme in music as in every- 
thing else, and it has lately been the 
fashion to talk with an affectation of 
learned enthusiasm upen Beethoven, but 
to listen to Donizetti. As those will 
speak with rapture of Shakspeare who 
hardly know the difference between 
Hamlet and Pericles, Prince of Tyre, so 
it has been fashionable to speak of 
Beethoven’s “ depth of harmony” among 
the large class who know nothing of 
him but a few waltzes, some of which, 
though bearing his name, are decidedly 
not his. {ndeed, except among the pro- 
fessors of music, and the very small 
number of well-educated amateurs, little 
or nothing of his works has been known 
among us till within the last few years. 
But since the production of Fidelio at the 
Park Theatre, the Mount of Olives by 
the New York Sacred Music Society, the 
concerts of the German Society, and more 
particularly since the establishment of 
the Philharmonic Society, we have really 
begun to know something of the won- 
derful mind of this man. 

Fidelio, though not equal as a compo- 
sition to the king of operas, Don Gio- 
vanni, surpasses it in the intensity of 
the expression of the passions it portrays. 
The difference in the character of the 
libretti is the chief cause of this. Beet- 
hoven: has expressed with marvelous 
power, the tenderness, the agony, the 
despair and the happiness which the 
situations of the opera awaken. From 
Leonora’s first appearance, as she is left 
in Rocco’s room to pour out unheard and 
in solitude the agony of her soul, to the 
time when she rests in Florestano’s arms, 
the savior of her husband and the hon- 
ored of her sovereign, how full is ever 
note she utters of deep-felt, yearning al- 
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fection. How awfully descriptive is th> 
instrumental music while Florestano lies 
in exhausting slumber in the dungeon. 
We hear, but do not listen, to the groan- 
ing of the basses, the wailing of the vio- 
lins, and moaning of the horns, for Beet- 
hoven has made the instruments not 
suggestive of themselves, but a part of 
the scene which lies before us. And 
when the heart is depressed even to 
gloom and despondency, by the sadness 
which enters at eye and ear, the ema- 
ciated prisoner wakes. At first, his notes 
are feeble and unconnected, but excited 
by the madness of his own imaginings, 
he pours out his terror and his love in 
such frenzied tones, that the heart beats 
fitfully, and breathing is a care, till he 
drops exhausted on his stony couch. 
And when the tyrant is baffled, and hus- 
band and wife stand once more united 
amid the happy and wondering crowd, 
how fiercely joyous is the final chorus. 
The exulting theme bursts now from 
one, now trom another; the instruments 
are not mere accompainments, nor ad- 
juncts, but each seems to have a voice, 
and to pour its enlivening and boisterous 
joy as if involuntarily. The crowd still 
the expression of their own happiness to 
hear that of the reunited husband and 
wife, whose glad tones now rise above 
the rest, so full of that calm, gushing- 
forth of tenderness from the heart, which 
comes only from those who are supreme- 
ly happy, that we think they are about 
to die away into eloquent stillness; but 
they are again caught up by, and mingled 
with, a new burst from chorus and or- 
chestra, which is the last and fullest ex- 
pression of exulting joy. 

The Mount of Olives is matchless as 
an expression of majestic wo, but has 
not the chaste gravity which the orato- 
rio demands. The last chorus, “ Halle- 
lujah to the Father,” is a noble piece of 
choral writing, and the gem of the com- 
position, but challenges a depreciating 
comparison with the Hallelujah Chorus 
of the Messiah. 

But it is in hissymphonies that most be- 
come acquainted with Beethoven’s music. 
His chamber music is heard but amon 
the professors and the very small class o 
amateurs before alluded to, and his masses 
nowhere on this side of the Atlantic, and 
at rare times and places in Europe. In- 
deed he wrote but two, one in C and one 
in D; though the score of another in 
C Minor, claiming to be his, has been 
published, but on doubtful authority. 
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The first of these is sublime, and the 
second may be, but it is almost unsing- 
able and altogether incomprehensible. 
His symphonies which are the most gen- 
eral, are also the best means of becoming 
acquainted with his style, for these are 
the channels of his greatest thoughts, 
which here, preserving the purity and 
sweetness of their first spring, and swelled 
by knowledge, experience and self-reli- 
ance, flow on in unequaled depth and 
majesty. Inthe fullness of his power just 
at the time when the orchestra had 
reached its richest combination of instru- 
ments, he found in it a weapon fit for 
his gigantic grasp, a voice capable of ex- 
rer his big emotions. He writes a 
astoral Symphony, a subject which 
pale, interesting young gentlemen and 
sentimental young ladies connect with a 
one-keyed flute, and walks into the fields 
to write upon scraps of paper, ideas which 
he will utter through the voices of an 
army of instruments. And how beauti- 
fully does he cause them to tell their tale, 
making all from flute to double bass 
“babble of green fields.’ How sunny 
and refreshing are the melodies, how in- 
spiriting the modulations; a blind man 
could hardly desire a better summer. He 
brings before us a bright summer day: 
and the rustling winds, and clear, deep 
shadows of the woods induce calm rev- 
erie and dreamy delight. He takes us to 
the side of a rivulet, and a gentle mur- 
muring melody runs through the orches- 
tra, till the ear is almost sated with 
its dreamy tones in “linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” The water ripples past 
waving grass and yellow corn, the bee 
hums by, the breeze whispers in our ear, 
and the nightingale, the cuckoo and the 
quail’ call from the rustling trees. He 
shows us the peasants dancing on the 
green; we can see their vigorous steps 
and hear the clatter of their wooden 
shoes; the festivity becomes boisterous, 
the music, so thoroughly rustic and ex- 
citing in its character, accelerates in time 
till it seems as if both weary musicians 
and panting dancers must give out, when 
all are driven to shelter by the terrific 
thunder-storm. The distant muttering 
of the thunder and moaning of the wind, 
the heavy flash of the first huge drops of 
rain, the sudden burst of the hurricane, 
the vivid lightning flash, the bellowin 
thunder, and the sheets of water whic 
sweep across the fields, are brought be- 
fore the mind’s eye in all their terrific 
reality. The storm passes off, the thun- 
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der is heard again in the distance—but 
now in exhausted, not threatening tones— 
the wind dies away in lulling cadence, 
and then arises the Shepherd’s Song of 
Gratitude, which seems the voice of na- 
ture rejoicing in its freshened beauty, 
and which closes most fittingly, this, the 
greatest piece of descriptive music in ex- 
istence. 

The Symphonies in E flat, (the Evozca) 
and A major, are equal exhibitions of 
power but in different views. The latter, 
written in honor of Napoleon, and cast 
indignantly aside, when nearly finished, 
upon the composer’s hearing that his hero 
had assumed the crown, contains two of 
the greatest movements he ever wrote. 
The first Allegro is fearful in its majesty 
and mystery, and its expression of in- 
vincible determination, and the Adagzo is 
unequaled as an expression of mighty 
and overwhelming woe: at the close of 
this movement Beethoven has brought 
from the orchestra sobs, strangely and 
touchingly human. 

But of all his works, the greatest, that 
which is throughout most characteristic 
of its author, is the Symphony in C 
Minor. There is not a phrase in it which 
could have been written by any other 
composer ; and it would be difficult, al- 
most impossible, for any other after hav- 
ing heard this composition to write 
another in the same vein. And this, not 
because of the elaborateness of the work, 
for they are of marvelous and massive 
simplicity, being, with the exception of 
the opening air of the Andante and fugue 
of the Zrio, constructed on the notes of 
the common chord; but the soul of the 
work is so completely of Beethoven's 
own creation, that it is not even all of 
those who can comprehend it who can 
rightly feel its meaning. It does not ad- 
mit of description like the Pastorale, not 
being descriptive itself. Beethoven being 
asked what he meant by the first notes, 
said, “ It is thus that Fate knocks at the 
door;” and this is all the clue we have 
to the design of this stupendous work, 
which, when it was first performed by 
the Philharmonic Society of London, was 
not comprehended until after several 
trials, so forbidding and unmeaning did 
the first movement seem. The Andante 
of this work enjoys the reputation of be- 
ing the greatest movement of the greatest 
symphony ever written. 

His ninth Symphony, which has lately 
been performed by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, is, with some others of his later 
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works—the second mass particularly—- 
utterly incomprehensible to the most ac- 
complished musicians and critics, save 
in a few isolated portions. Some have 
said, that the mysteries of these compo- 
sitions are left for coming years to un- 
ravel; but this, even with all deference 
which should be shown to great genius, 
may be reasonably doubted. Beethoven’s 
style is now perfectly understood, and 
the construction of these works has been 
thoroughly studied and comprehended, 
and still they are found to be incoherent 
rather than incomprehensible, to be 
vague rather than mysterious. It is 
more than probable, that in his long con- 
tinued deafness, and his broken constitu- 
tion, we are to find the causes of these 
stupendous anomalies in music. 

His style of composition has caused 
some to say that his Sonatas and Sym- 
phonies are operas in disguise. The re- 
mark is plausible, but is yet untrue ; for 
the character of Beethoven’s mind was 
not at all dramatic. Self, as has been 
before remarked, was his inspiration. 
His own feelings, his own loves, his own 
sorrows, his own gigantic pride and con- 
sciousness of power, found expression in 
his music. When stimulated by the cre- 
ations of others, as he frequently was by 
the works of Shakspeare, Scott, Goethe 
and Schiller, it was not to their imagin- 
ings that his mind gave another form and 
expression, but to some new feeling 
which had been awakened by them in 
him. Utterance, mere utterance, whether 
heeded or not, seems to be all that he 
sought. To stamp himself upon all that 
he produced, and to make all the world 
of musical art bow before him, seemed 
to be his only endeavor. What wonder, 
then, that Napoleon was his hero. 

His restlessness and discontent are 
plainly visible in most of his works, par- 
ticularly in the greatest of them. The 
Titanic heavings of an imprisoned but 
mighty soul, which would pile Pelion on 
Ossa, in a vain attempt to reach that 
which is unattainable, and which is 
sought only because it is unattainable, 
the feverish thirst of a diseased mind, 
which is but increased by that it craves, 
and a sullen, gloomy melancholy, which 
lacks but fixedness to become despair, 
are shadowed forth with fearful effect in 
some of his great works. He has been 
compared to Handel. True, he is of the 
same class as Handel, but by no means 
akin to him. Grandeur characterizes the 
works of both; but Handel’s have the 
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grandeur of naked and finished simpli- 
city, Beethoven’s that of unpolished 
magnificence. Both are powerful; but 
with Handel, power is a means, with 
Beethoven an end. Both are imposing; 
but the one from his unconscious majesty, 
the other from his conscious might. In 
depicting the softer emotions, Handel is 
tender and earnest, Beethoven fanciful 
and impassioned. His love is ungovern- 
able and distracting, his joy fierce and 
fitful. He is rarely placid, and never ten- 
der. Sadness he has not; but instead, 
a gloomy melancholy which pervades 
most of his writings, and appears in all. 
Humor healso lacks, in common with most 
of his countrymen, but his perception 
and love of the grotesque is great and 
eminently Teutonic. In all that he wrote, 
he is vast, indefinite, and thoughtful. He 
never seems done with his theme, or 
rather it never seems done with him, for 
it possesses him, and not he it. It 
carries him on and on with irresistible 
sweep, and when he bursts impetuously 
away from it, and seems completely oc- 
cupied with another idea, it recurs with 
a suddenness which is startling. And 
even in the fina: crash of the orchestra, 
when the movement seems about instant- 
ly to clese, and the cadence is expected, 
the theme breaks out again, and it 1s only 
by an irresistible dash into a prestissimo, 
that he seems able to bring the move- 
ment to anend. This is particularly the 
case with the themes of the quick move- 
ments of his symphonies, which are al- 
ways admirably fitted by their leftiness 
and power for such a mode of treatment. 
He introduced a new movement into 
symphony, quartette and sonata writ- 
ing—the Scherzo—invented by himself. 
The Minuetio, for which he substituted 
this, had too much voluptuous grace in 
it to be a suitable form for his ideas; he 
required something which would carry 
heavier weight, and his Scherzo move- 
ments belie their name; for they cannot 
be called playful, though mirthful they 
sometimes are. They have a gigantic 
vivacity, a wild impetuosity, bursting 
forth in grotesque and fanciful forms, 
and then subsiding inte gloom equally 
fitful and unrestrained. 

In these movements, he seems to de- 
light in tossing about huge masses of 
sound, in rapid and intricate evolutions, 
which are like the skipping of a playful 
Polyphemus; and mixed with these stu- 
pendous fantasies are strains of ravishing 
sweetness, and sometimes of touching 
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gtief. They contain his most charac- 
teristic, and many of his first ideas. His 
slow movements are generally grave, 
deep and sombre, and yet, with his char- 
acteristic variability, have flashes of the 
fanciful, the grotesque, and the joyful. 
His allegroes have not the brilliant purity 
and steady march of Mozart's; but are 
richly turgid, and rush on with the awful 
and overwhelming force of a swollen 
torrent. His ponderous pen has left its 
heavy strokes upon all his writings. The 
same thonghtfal, massive style, is appa- 
rent in his string quartettes, and his piano 
forte music, as in his symphonies and 


.masses. Contrary to the ideas enter- 


tained by many, it is in his ideas them- 
selves that we must seek his power, 
not in the number of instruments which 
he used to embody them. Indeed, he 
himself said that his music did not require 
large bands, sixty performers being all 
that he desired, and this is found to 
give about enough stringed instruments 
to balance a full wind band. His decla- 
ration that, if independent as te money 
matters, he would write nothing but sym- 
phonies and masses, and perhaps quar- 
tettes, shows the appreciation he had of 
his own genius ;-but the world may re- 
jeice in obtaining his minor works, all 
of which, as has been before remarked, 
bear the marks of his peculiar genius. 
Even his little Spirit Waltz, for the piano 
forte, is full of unearthliness amid all its 
ravishing sweetness. We can see the 
deaf musician sitting at his instrument, 
with his wild, mysterious eyes gazing 
into the space which he had peopled with 
Shapes, which are all the more fearful 
that they are partly human ; female fig- 
utes, with eyes gleaming with unholy 
light, and forms and faces of fearful, un- 
earthly beauty; male figures, too man- 
like to be Satyrs, and too fiendish to be 
men—these, mated with strange, sexless 
Shapes, all grotesque, fantastic and bell- 
ish, mingle, and noiselessly and slowly 
advance in the mysterious waltz; now 
they are close at hand, and go floating by, 
fascinating with the very unearthliness 
which makes them so repulsive, and the 
eager eye follows them as they sail off 
again and are lost in the distance. It is, 
perhaps, worthy of remark, that this 
strangely beautiful composition is fre- 
quently spoiled by being played too fast— 
a common fault in the performance of 
Beethoven’s music, and one of which he 
complained. 

Beethoven died of dropsy, on the 26th 
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of March, 1827, and was buried in the 
grave-yard at Wahring. His funeral 
was attended ie at least, twenty thou- 
sand persons; his body was borne by 
the eight principal singers of Vienna, and 
attended by thirty-six torch-bearers, con- 
sisting of poets, authors, composers and 
musicians. The music which accompa- 
nied the procession, was an Eguale— 
written by himself—for four trombones, to 
which was sung the Miserere. Hummel 


dropped three laurel wreaths upon his 
co 


, and the mourners, waiting till the 
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grave was covered, left it in silence just 
as the twilight fell upon them. During 
the past year, a statue was raised to him 
in his native city, the ceremonies lasting 
three days, and being attended by kings 
and princes, who honored themselves in 
their strife to do honor to the memory of 
the great composer. 

Beethoven may be regarded as the great 
apie Poet of Music, and his place is with 

andel, Haydn and Mozart, but not 
above them as some have claimed. 
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Che ci sia—ognun lo dice— 


CASTLE GREIFENSTEIN.—A SILESIAN TRADITION. 


** Those ancient towers, 


Dove sia—-nessun’ lo sa.”—METASTAsIo. 


Proud monuments of a stately race—are dust : 
The high hearts that did beat within them—dust ; 
Yet lives the ambitious spirit—that erst led 

To great emprize—still lives and still aspires.” 


Not far from the extensive plains that 
border the domain of Bohemia, are still 
to be seen on the summit of a rock, 
so lofty as to be a landmark to the coun- 
try round, the ruins of the once proud 
burg of Greifenstein. This was the 
home of the race of Schaafgottsch barons, 
who were wealthy and powerful in the 
middle ages. The castle, according to 
the chroniclers, was built in the twelfth 
century ; it passed, about 1400, into the 
possession of the house of Schaafgottsch, 
and was destroyed not more than sixty 
years ago. This was done by order of 
Count Nepomuch Gotthard, whom some 
oi his followers, finding the burg difficult 
of access, had persuaded that he might 
build with the materials a new habitation 
at the foot of the mountain. The Count 
seldom visited this spot, and thought the 
old castle in a more decayed condition 
than it really was; he, therefore, readily 
gave his consent to a measure esteemed 
little less than sacrilege by the lovers of 
antiquity. 





Some question has been raised as to 
the reason why the burg was named 
Greifenstein. Some writers say it was 
in allusion to the rapacious character of 
its ancient lords. Others, that it was so 
named because a greif, or condor, had its 
nest on the rock where the castle was 
afterwards built. Others, again, who 
believe the condor a fabulous bird, say 
that the first possessor’s name was Greil, 
and that he, naturally, called his castle 
after himself. The race is widely spread 
abroad in Germany. The arms of one 
family of that name show a white greif 
upon a crimson field. In Nassausche is 
a burg called Greifenstein ; the device of 
its owner is a sable greif, on a yellow 
shield. There is also on the Danube, 


not far from Vienna, a “ castle Greifen- 
stein,” about which Caroline Pichler has 
written her interesting tale of « The Vel- 
vet Slipper.” 

It is thus very probable that the ruined 
burg, first mentioned, was founded by one 
There is, however, a tra- 


of that name. 
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dition current, and generally believed, 
giving it a different origin. This may be 
read with some interest. 





It was a happy time for the peasantry 
of Newburg, in Silesia, when their brave 
Duke, Henry L., journeyed through this 
portion of his dominions. He was on 
his way—accompanied by his consort, 
Hedwig, and their children, with a nu- 
merous retinue of followers—to visit his 
burg of Lehnhaus, built by his renowned 
father, Duke Boleslaus. While he stopped. 
to rest a day or two from the fatigues of 
travel, his subjects from the neighbor- 
hood came to petition favors and redress 
for various grievances; for they knew 
the good will of their sovereign, and 
thought his power almost boundless. 

Among the petitioners was an old 
herdsman, whose name was Wolfgang. 
To the gracious inquiry of the Duke, re- 
specting his wants, he answered that the 
whole country was tormented by a con- 
dor, that took the lambs from the flock, 
and even maimed oxen at the plough. The 
bird had a nest somewhere, and young 
ones; when these were grown, children, 
perhaps men and women, would not be 
safe from their rapacity. ‘Take com- 
passion on us, gracious lord,” prayed the 
herdsman: ‘command your soldiers to 
slay the condor, and destroy its nest.” 

«« Where hath the bird its eyrie ?” asked 
the Duke. 

«1 know not, my lord,” replied Wolf- 
gang; ‘but well I deem it is somewhere 
beneath the Rahlenberg.” 

The Duke gave orders immediately, 
that the bird of prey should be hunted 
and killed, with its young. The whole 
country was in motion. The knights 
were eager to fulfill their lord’s com- 
mand, and gain renown by the slaughter 
of so destructive a foe to the herdsmen. 
But the condor seemed to defy them. 
Lambs disappeared almost hourly, and 
as if by magic. Only at rare intervals 
could the bird be seen soaring on out- 
spread wings, at so vast a height that no 
arrow could reach it. The peasants 
mourned, and the baffled warriors mur- 
mured, at their want of success. 

Meanwhile, Schaffhold, the son of old 
Wolfgang—a youth of aspiring spirit, 
but little inclined, as his father oft com- 

lained, to the herdsman’s labor—had 
een curiously watching the knights, ap- 
parently charmed with their brave apparel 
and armor, and following at a distance 
those who were nearest the Duke. And 
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though in humble garb, many a high- 
born cavalier might have envied’ the no- 
ble and graceful form, and the majestic 
beauty of countenance, possessed by this 
young man. Nature had gifted him with 
matchless perfections of person. His 
mien, too, was not that of a peasant, but 
of a free-born noble. He was noted, in 
fact, throughout the country, for manly 
beauty and accomplishmenis. 

As the Duke with his train entered the 
castle where they were lodged, young 
Schaffhold passed thoughtfully along the 
mountain side, under the shadow of pro- 
jecting rocks. He had not gone far, when 
his steps were arrested. Ata few paces 
distance, a young and beavtiful woman, 
richly dressed, Jay sleeping on the 
ground. Her fair cheek rested on her 
hand ; her soft, brown hair followed the 
waving line of her figure. So exquisite 
was this image of beauty, that the youn 
herdsman stood gazing at her seve 
minutes, unable to remove his eyes. 
Suddenly, however, be started forward. 
He saw a serpent, of the most poisonous 
kind, glide swiftly. over the moss towards 
the head of the sleeping girl. Schaff- 
hold sprang forward in time to strike the 
reptile dead with his staff. The noise 
awoke the young girl; she half rose, saw 
the serpent, and started up with a cry of 
terror. The next instant she compre- 
hended the danger she had escaped, and 
turned a look of gratitude on him who 
had saved her. 

A voice called from behind the bushes-— 
«Princess Rubeta!” «I am here!” an- 
swered the young girl. Schaffhold now 
knew her rank; she was the eldest 
daughter of the duke. 

With heavy heart he turned away, and 
was out of sight when the attendants 
came to the spot. The princess walked 
on tothe castle. No sooner was it known 
what had befallen her, than several pages 
hastened to the spot. The slain reptile 
was there, but no trace could be found of 
the youth. 

That day, before sunset, the peasantry 
were assembled in holiday attire, deco- 
rated with ribbons and flowers, to feast 
before the duke and his family. All the 
herdsmen, except Schaffhold, were there; 
and the eyes of the princess sought only 
him. When she found him not, she 
sighed, and tears filled her beautiful down- 
cast eyes. 

Schaffhold wandered in the woods for 
the rest of the evening, and returned 
home late at night, to think and dream 
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of Rubeta. With the morning resolution 
came. “She cannot be mine,” he said 
mournfully, ‘but I may at least win a 
name she will not disdain to hear !” 

He quitted his father’s hut early ; and 
his steps involuntarily turned towards the 
castle where the duke’s party lodged. 
There was an unusual concourse before 
the gates. . A herald came forth, mounted 
on a white horse decorated with gay 
trappings, preceded by a trumpeter, an 
aosompaniia by several knights. Schail- 
hold approached as near as possible. The 
trumpet sounded ; and after it ceased, the 
herald made this proclamation in a loud 
voice— 

«Our gracious Duke, Henry the First, 
sends greeting to his Christian lieges of 
the country of Neuburg; and, having 
learned that the whole valley is plagued 
by a condor, by which the property of 
his liege subjects is wasted and their lives 

laced in jeopardy, doth promise to the 
rave man who shall kill this evil bird, 
and destroy its nest, the hand of his 
eldest pa Caml princess Rubeta—in 
marriage.” 

Bewildered, and trembling with new- 
born hope struggling with fear, the young 
herdsman listened to the words of the 
herald. When he had ended, the trumpet 
again sounded, and the officer returned to 
the castle. Schaffhold departed with a 
few other straggling peasants, who had 
come up to admire the military exercises 
of the knights. 

The young princess sate weeping in 
her chamber. The duchess, her mother, 
stood regarding her almost sternly, and 
reproved her for her want of submission 
to the paternal will. 

«« Ah, my mother !” murmured Rubeta, 
looking up through her tears, “ you were 
happy, for you gave your hand with 

our heart; mine must be the prize of 
im whom fortune favors. I must wed 
a man whom I cannot love—if he chance 
to slay a bird that, after all, would soon 
die of itself.” 

«Thou forgettest, my daughter,” said 
the duchess more gently, “that the 
Duke’s honor is pledged for the death of 
the condor, and the deliverance of his 
subjects from its ravages. The man who 
shall redeem thy father’s word is worthy ; 
and must be brave withal, for the enter- 
prise is one of deadly peril. Such acon- 


sort will not fail to make thee happy.” 
The princess shook her head and con- 

tinued to weep. A sudden light flashed 

on the duchess; with woman’s intuition 
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she iiad penetrated the secret of her 
daughter’s emotion. 

* Rubeta!” she said quickly, “ Rubeta! 
deceive me not! Thou lovest already !” 

The princess covered her blushing face 
with her hands. 

“ His name!” demanded Hedwig. 
« Who has dared seek thee—” 

** None—none !” answered 
“He but saved my life.” 

. “Ha!—the youth who struck the ser- 
pent when thon wast sleeping ?” 

** The same.” 

* Why— twas but a hind—a peasant! 
Out on thee—froward girl !” 

The princess lifted up her eyes. ** Was 
not Piastus,” she asked, “the founder 
of my father’s honored race, a herdsman, 
too ?” 

The Duchess frowned, and commanded 
her daughter to attend her to her apart- 
ment. 


Rubeta. 


— 


It is needless to say that the Duke’s 
proclamation caused great excitement 
among the knights and pages of the court. 
Each was eager to obtain the prize. The 
country was scoured by huntsmen in 
every direction, and every forest-tree 
examined for the eyrie of the condor. 
Many were willing to risk their lives, for 
the sake of the beautiful princess ; many 
for the renown that was to be gained. 

“Thou, too, my son!” said old Wolf- 
gang, as he saw the youth preparing to go 
iorth ; ‘surely thou dost not dream—” 

“T have strength and courage, as well 
as yon proud knights; whereiore should 
I not win?” returned the young man. 

** Thou—a hind—a herdsman’s son! 
Go to, boy ; leave the chase to thy betters. 
They will chastise thee as malapert.” 

“ Father, I fear them not. The Duke’s 
proclamation said not—* Whoever of 
noble blood shall slay the spoiler.’ | 
will venture life for the prize; if I win 
and it be denied me—then, it is they who 
lack nobility.” 

Schaffhold went forth, with his staff 
and axe, to hunt the bird of prey. All 
the morning he wandered in the forest. 
At noon, wearied, but determined not to 
yield to fatigue, he climbed the loftiest 
tree he could find, that commanded a view 
of an extensive region of country. The 
sky was blue and clear, the heat of the 
sun overpowering. The landscape lay 
glowing in the intense light. But on 
the utmost verge of the horizon dark 
clouds reposed, that were fast swelling 
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upward. The herdsman knew that a 
storm was approaching. 

Suddenly a dark speck, so distant that 
it seemed but a mote on the dazzling face 
of heaven, caught his eye. His heart 
bounded within his breast. 

The speck grew larger ; he clasped his 
hands in an ecstacy of joy and gratitude. 
It was the condor! Soaring at a height 
immeasurable, it still drew nearer. Schaff- 
hold hid himself in the foliage of the tree, 
and watched the flight of the majestic 
bird. Of the condor it is said that it will 
remain for days upon the wing, and never 
lights upon earth save for food. The 
youth knew, by the steadiness of its on- 
ward and descending course, that it sought 
its eyrie. Rapidly it came on: floating 
calmly in mid air, as if it scorned the tee- 
ble enmity of man. Schafihold’s eyes 
followed its flight: he saw it tending to- 
wards a lofty and inaccessible rock. On 
the summit of this stood an aged tree, 
half stripped of its leaves by the wind 
and storms. There, he was at length 
convinced, was the nest of the mountain 
tyrant. 

Nota moment was to be lost. Deseend- 
ing from his elevated situation, he bastily 
crossed the valley, and passed along the 
side of the mountain, cutting a path for 
himself through the dense undergrowth 
of the forest. The storm had begun ; 
the wind surged heavily through the 
thick foliage ; he heard the roar of rush- 
ing streams, and the crackling of forest 
trees bent by the blast; but pressed on- 
ward without seeking rest. At length 
he had climbed the mountain to the foot 
of the rock. Pausing a few moments to 
take breath, he commenced the steep and 
perilous ascent. 

Grasping the shrubs growing on the 
face of the rock, and cutting footsteps as 
he slowly advanced, he reached the most 
dangerous part. The cliff projected over 
the abyss, and on its verge stood the 
lightning-scathed tree, the throne of the 
winged monarch, never before invaded 
by man. He could see the dark form of 
the bird above him. The parent was 
feeding her young. Her fiery eyes flashed, 
and her wings lemnad threateningly, as 
she watched the intruder. Schafthold 
saw his imminent peril, suspended thus 
between heaven and earth, and at the 
mercy of such a foe. The clamorous 
impatience of her young for food, alone 
stayed her revenge. When they were 

orged, her next swoop would be upon 
im. 
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Commending himself, by a brief yet 
fervent prayer, to heavenly protection, 
the youth turned aside, and clambered 
upward by a more circuitous route, where 
afew straggling pines aided his almost 
perpendicular ascent. He stood at last 
on the summit. One peril was sur- 
mounted—he was now to strive for life 
and death with the fierce enemy whose 
realm he had invaded. The condor sate 
perched on the top of the lofty tree, whet- 
ting her beak for the encounter, her 
large keen eyes glaring defiance, her 
talons rending the bark of the tree. A 
thought struck the young herdsman. 
Gathering a heap of the driest brush- 
wood, he fastened it to the end of a long 
pole, which he had cut down with his 
axe. Then, striking fire, he kindled it, 
and placed it as high as he could reach, 
in the branches of the tree. 

The half-decayed boughs were instantly 
on fire. The violence of the wind swept 
it upward ; and the nest itself, composed 
of dry twigs and moss, was wrapped in 
flames. The condor had taken flight at 
the first gush of smoke, but recalled by 
the cries of her young, wheeled round 
and round the blazing tree, uttering a 
hoarse short cry at intervals, and flapping 
her huge wings, as if maddened by rage 
and despair. Anon she dashed furiously 
at the human joe. Schaffhold struck at 
her with his axe, his only weapon of 
defence; the bird wheeled round him, 
retreated, and then plunged madly into 
the midst of the flames, whence issued 
the last stifled cries of her young ones. 
The mother’s instinct proved her own 
destruction. Blinded by the flame, her 
wings singed, and struggling helplessly 
for escape, it was now easy for the herds- 
man to climb into the burning tree and 
dispatch her with his axe. He had barel 
time to drag his panting foe to the ground, 
when the shivered and crackling limbs of 
the tree, so lately his foot-hold, gave way. 
The blazing fragments fell into the abyss. 
Schaffhold threw himself prostrate in 
thankfulness both for his escape and his 
success; and bearing the huge bird, tied 
securely with ropes, prepared for his 
descent. 





All the population of the valley, as 
well as the stately followers of the court, 
were assembled next morning before the 
castle. The Duke came forth to meet 
the young man who had slain the condor. 
He received his homage, listened to his 
account of the adventure in which he had 
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triumphed, and demanded his name and 
lineage. 

“Schaffhold, the son of Wolfgang the 
herdsman,” was the reply. But the 
youth looked not up to see the sneer 
that passed around the circle at these 
words. 

«Bring forth my daughter,” said the 
Duke, after a moment of suence. Several 
of the knights ventured to remonstrate. 
“The princess—wedded to a low-born 
hind !” was murmured by many lips. 

“Go to,” answered the Duke; “my 
word is pledged—and it shall be so. 
Fetch hither the princess.” 

There was a pause of silence, and 

resently Rubeta appeared, leaning on 

er mother’s arm. Her face was pale as 

death; her eyes fixed on the ground. 
Again a murmur passed through the 
crowd. 

«« My daughter,” said the Duke, “thou 
well knowest why I have sent for thee. 
There stands the man whose bravery has 
won thy hand, Be he churl or peasant— 
my word may not be broken. I| pray 
thee to receive him as thy husband.” 

««Nay—not so—my liege lord and 
sovereign !” cried the youth, kneeling at 
the Duke’s feet. “I would risk life a 
thousand times for so fair a prize; but I 
will not take the hand the lady doth not 
willingly bestow !” 

«Now, by the rood, thy spirit is 
knightly enough,” said Duke Henry. 
«But it is our will, vassal, that thou 
dost wed the lady. Rubeta, what sayest 
thou ?” 

«T will abey thee, my father!” answer- 
ed the maiden, on whose cheek the flush 
of joy had chased away its paleness. 
The Duke joined their hands. “And 
that thou mayest have a home stately 
enough for a princely bride,” he con- 
tinued, “1 give thee as much land as 
thou canst encircle in one day, driving 
thy flock. On the rock thou didst climb 
the condor’s eyrie, [ will build a stately 
castle for thee and thine heirs, which 
shall be called ‘Greifenstein,’ in remem- 
brance of the bird that has brought thee 
fortune.” 

The same day was the betrothal of the 
princess and the herdsman solemnly cel- 
ebrated. On the following morning, 
Schatfhold commenced his circuit of the 
land which now forms the domain of 
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Greifenstein, and is enriched with cities 
and hamlets. The Duke contirmed the 
gift, and in presence of his whole court, 
created the young man a knight and no- 
ble, with the title of Baron Schaaf- 
gottsch—giving him for his device, to be 
worn on his shield, a sheep reposing 
under a green tree, with golden collar 
and bells. The new baron prayed for 
one sole boon: it was that, ere his mar- 
riage, he might be permitted to earn the 
honors of knighthood. Permission was 
granted ; and Schaafgottsch repaired to 
the court of the Emperor Philip. Duke 
Henry granted him a master at arms, 
who instructed him in all military exer- 
cises. He fought under the imperial 
banner against the restless Otho IV., and 
won such distinction, that Philip be- 
stowed on him the highest praise, and 
presented him, at a tourney in which he 
was victorious, before his assembled 
court, with a rich velvet mantle, violet 
embroidered with gold, and a heavy gold- 
en chain. He even offered him the hand 
of a noble lady in marriage; but the 
knight, faithful to his betrothed, only 
craved leave to return home. 

The news of his return laden with 
honors, went before him, and he was 
welcomed by a procession of the shep- 
herds, in holiday garments, his father at 
theirhead. They scarce recognized their 
late companion in the stately knight who 
came, with his attendant squires, to meet 
them; 'but Schaafgottsch threw himself 
from his horse, embraced his father, and 
cordially greeted his former friends. 

The burg of Greifenstein already tow- 
ered proudly on the summit of the rock. 
It was completed ere long ; and within its 
walls was the marriage celebrated of the 
princess Rubetaand the Baron von Schaaf- 

ottsch. Many of the descendants of this 
first baron of the name were distinguish- 
ed, as well in council as in the field ; and 
not a few rose to eminence in the church. 
The Baron Ulric, falsely accused of high 
treason, was beheaded the 25th July, 
1635, at Regensburg, at the command of 
the Emperor Ferdinand [I. In the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the 
family of Schaafgottsch were raised by 
the Emperor Joseph to the dignity of 
Counts of the Empire. The castle re- 
mained in their possession. 
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Intellectual Change: Mental Character of the Age. 


INTELLECTUAL CHANGE: MENTAL CHARACTER OF THE AGE.* 


For some time past, a change has been 
going on in the world of thought. The 
works, which stand at the head of this 
article, are but the unerring indices of 
this change, and, for the present, no far- 
ther concern us. 

Ideas are now familiar, and sentiments 
trite, of which the philosophy of our 
fathers could not have dreamed. Pick 
up an old author—Livy, for example— 
and how commonplace seem all those re- 
flections, which in his day were deemed 
most profound. How little does the od 
Patavinian really tell us of the people 
whose history he writes. His books are 
filled with the “ gloria imperii,” he gives 
us auguries, traditions and battles—he 
delights to tell us how Rome, “ab exi- 
guis profecta initus, ed creverat ut jam 
‘aboret magnitudine sua:” but are these 
things Rome? nay, are they in any wise 
~ of her or her character? Has he 
brought her before us, panoplied in all 
the armor of her strength, and made her 
stand forth a being of life—cold, stern, 
iron-cast, yet true? Far from it. We 
ask for her spirit, and he shows but her 
corpse; we ask for her heart, and he 
shows us her muscle and sinew. In the 
days of Titus Livy, the interest, nay, the 
being of the man was absorbed in the in- 
terests and being of the State. Men 
were never thought of, save in the multi- 
tude, as some vast, spring-set, wire- 
worked machine, in the hands of empe- 
rors, senators and tribunes. As individ- 
uals, and as beings of the fireside circle, 
none ever heard of them. They were 
important only as they made patres con- 
seripti and consuls, comitia and legions. 
And yet Rome, the State, has passed 
away, teaching man but little beyond that 
which bitter experience teaches him every 
day. Her temples and her arches have 
crumbled to ruin. Her tribunes and con- 
suls, her comitia and centuria, are but 


themes of antiquarian research or school- 
boy harangues, whilst the minds of her 
chosen few, her Virgil, her Horace and 
her Tacitus, are our earliest instructors. 
Hez Jaws are well nigh forgotten, whilst 
the filial love of Coriolanus and the ma- 
ternal pride of Cornelia, are the nursery 
tales of our children. Her forms are 
gone, her body is mingled with the dust, 
but her soul is ever amongst us, in the 
verse of her poets, and the eloquence of 
her orators and historians. La saateriel 
is dead—la sprrituel is immortal. 

« Societies,” says Roger Collard, “ are 
born, live, and die upon earth ; there they 
accomplish their destinies, but they con- 
tain not the whole man.” The State 
holds not all that binds him to earth, 
for not in that alone does he live. With- 
in himself there is a world, a microcosm, 
wonderful in all its parts, divinely and 
harmoniously wrought. Besides, there 
is for him another world ; that bright and 
happy one, the circle of his fireside. To 
live as becomes him, he must act well 
his part in these three worlds. All his 
duties must be so blended together, that 
he may fulfill his high appointment as an 
individual, as a citizen of the State, and 
as a being of the household. Sadly for 
him, he has too often, whilst in one 
sphere of life, forgotten the existence of 
another. Cast back the eye five centuries 

In that twilight of time, where was 
the individual man, where was the being 
of the household ? Nowhere to be found. 
A blind despotism of the mass every- 
where ruled. The whole man was 
merged in the multitude, guided to and 
fro by want and passion. Of action there 
was much, of suffering much, of thinking 
none. 

The influences which law and govern- 
ment have on the inner man are o7 ne- 
cessity few. Possessed of but negative 
power, it is theirs not to create good, but 
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to restrain evil, not to plant and nurture 
virtues in the people, but with a strong 
and impartial hand, to curb their outlaw- 
ry and rebellion. With positive rights, 
government can, of course, have little to 
do. Her sphere of action is confined to 
indirect means, and her operations are 
subject to all those casual influences, in 
the creation of which every court is pro- 
lific. Thus it is, that those who view 
man only in a political light, have cut 
off from him all those direct and immedi- 
ate powers, whose workings are able to 
mould anew the whole face of society. 
Government they have made the end, 
whilst it is only a means. They have 
mistaken the instrument by which human 
happiness may be promoted, for that hap- 

iness itself. In this wise, have men 

en led on to look only at the forms and 
symbols in which principles are clothed. 

hey saw how potent were those mean- 
ingless insignia, with all others around 
them, and is it to be wondered at that even 
the wisest should forget the substance 
and cling only to the shadow, that they 
should scoff at the spirit, whilst they 
bowed to its corpse? Whole parties have 
been arrayed around empty and unmean- 
ing symbols, by which principles were 
once made visible : indeed, the time was, 
—nay, it is somewhat with us now— 
when man did nothing save in the mass. 
Independent, individual action was check- 
ed by the crushing spirit of a despotic 
philosophy. Man’s influence, as an ab- 
solute, self-acting, self-moving being, 
seemed almost forgotten. In the language 
of a French philosopher, « the pleasure 
of feeling one’s self a man, the sentiment 
of personality, of human spontaneity, in 
its unrestricted development, was almost 
lost to our race.” Clubism, “ the sure 
symptom of unrest and disease,” spread 
far and wide over society, and well might 
the philosopher say, “ The deep meaning 
of the laws of mechanism hang heavy 
upon us.” In the closet and in the fo- 
rum, in the temple and by the fireside, it 
encumbered every working of the mind, 
and was spreading over the noblest of 
faculties a nightmare of sleep. Every 
error was made the subject of political 
action. No progress was seen, no reform 
was carried on, save by the mass. Its 
evils were as evident as they were inevi- 
table. Excesses, roused up by stirring 
manias, rocked society to its centre, and 
men trembled under a despotism as infu- 
riate as it was senseless. The operations 


of law and government are, we would 
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again remark, confined to outward results, 
regarding only visible and tangible effects. 
By operations of law and government, 
we mean all wneted action upon masses, 
The Muthoi of Plato, the categories and 
dicta of Aristotle, did much indeed to 
draw man from truth. Many were their 
errors, and deeply, grievously, did their 
wild and visionary theories weigh down 
upon the spirit of true and noble philoso- 
phy. But the enemies of their school 
ran into an extreme far more debasing. 
With the one all was silent, unfruitful 
thought ; with the other all was senseless, 
mechanical force. If the ancient student 
too slightly regarded the physical and 
practical powers of his fellow-men, have 
not the moderns been equally disrespect- 
ful of their mental and spiritual stores ? 

Utility alone has been revered. It has 
been the key-stone of a philosophy 
which even yet holds iron sway over 
men. Bentham, Hobbes and Mills have 
not yet lost their disciples or defenders. 
In this, our boasted Nineteenth Century, 
we are but ‘little beyond the ancient 
Greek, pagan and imperfect as he was, as 
to ethical sciences. The phantasms of 
the subtil dreamer of the Academy might 
still teach us new truth. The philoso- 
phies of our day speak in no such wis- 
dom as did that Socrates whom Plato has 
pictured to us, sitting at mid-noon under 
the shade of his favorite plane-tree, on 
the banks of the Ilissus. Even Rome, 
stern, selfish and iron-cast as she was, 
sunk men but little lower than did this 
torpifying spirit of the mass, which so 
sadly marked the advent of the last cen- 
tury. Its highest aim seemed to be, Mi- 
das-like, to turn the noblest things into 
perishable gold. 

The operations of Law and Govern- 
ment are, we thirdly remark, uncertain. 
To this cause de we attribute much of 
that wayward incousistency stamped on 
the actions of eminent Statesmen. So 
shifting and changeful are the laws which 
guide men in their capacity of political 
societies, so tempting are the allurements 
byes and power, and so distant is just 
and righteous retribution for wrong, that 
man seldom leaves such pursuits save 
with a heart that has been visited with a 
scathing and wasting power. Look at 
Bolingbroke of England and Burr of 
America, and learn the mournful lesson 
from them. In the prime of manhood 
their intellects were lights to admiring 
Senates : in the close of their careers they 
were slow but self-consuming fires. Not 
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bettered by affliction, nor chastened by 
disappointment, but poisoned by an in- 
satiate craving for power, they dragged 
out a sad existence, and finally went 
down to their graves unwept and un- 
honored. 

Sad then, we think, has been the in- 
fluence of the spirit of the mass upon man. 
We have mentioned but few of its evils, 
and those briefly, for we would turn to 
another order of thought, that began now 
to prevail. 

The doom of the blind despotism of the 
mass was foretold more than a half a 
century since. At a time when society 
was convulsed with revolution and 
change, when ‘ weeks staggered under a 
load of events that formerly made centu- 
ties to bend,” a new philosophy was 
broached among men. Although old 
habits of thought had not passed wholly 
away-—for even yet they cling to us—yet 
there was a change apparent, fraught 
with benefit. Ushered in with the stir- 
ring scenes of a new century, it gave a 
strong and mighty impulse to humanity. 
A new light was revealed, and_ the dor- 
mant powers of the individual were un- 
folded to view. Although the inner man 
had not been unthought of, although 
much had been done, yet wisdom told 
that there were many truths yet un- 
known. 

To evolve and arrange those truths 
was the object of what we call Individual 
Philosophy. Its mission was to seek out 
the latent powers of the soul, and by a 
nobler spirit than had preceded it, to 
draw them forth into light, and foster all 
that was good and pluck up all that was 
evil. It gave an impetus never before 
felt to ethical, nay, to all human science. 
The blind, Benthamite devotion to out- 
ward results was thrown off, and 


“ The love of right and scorn of wrong” 
were found to possess something worthy 
in themselves, and to demand far higher 
reverence than mere aims of utility and 
promotion of self. The good was taught 
to be loved for its own sake, and an en- 
thusiasm was kindled up in the “ well 
doing” of man. “ About this time,” said 
Goethe, ‘‘a certain pious tone was ob- 
served to pervade all Germany.” In Eng- 
land it was the same: all with man was 
an inspirited life. He drew within him- 
self, to hold silent communions with a 
soul formed in the image of its Maker. 


Every thought was viewed asa drawer 
forth of internal strength, starting into 
action a myriad of hidden and hitherto 
unheeded powers. Man was taught no 
longer to live in the sun and on the sur- 
face, looking only at outer results, ‘I 
am accustomed,” says the Literary Pa- 
triarch of Germany, “to turn the eyes of 
my spirit inward, rather than outward.” 
Over whole nations was this deep, 
in-looking, soul-searching philosophy 
spread. The German had renounced his 
old ways of thought, and well might 
Madame de Staél say, that whilst Eng- 
land’s domain was the sea, France’s the 
earth, the German’s was the beautiful 
cloud-land and spirit-world, the sky. 
Already had the new-light met the eye 
of the quicksighted, ever onward New- 
Englander. Whilst others around him 
were bound down by tie old philosophy, 
and were discussing the trite truths of 
Government, the restless son of the Fil- 
grim had-forsaken the worn and beaten 
pore. and was now speeding on in a 
igher and more elevated race. ‘It is 
the spirit that quickeneth,” cried they; 
and Goethe and Schiller of Germany, 
Coleridge and Carlyle of England, Emer- 
son and Channing, of America, and Cou- 
sin, of France, stood forth, the bold de- 
nouncers of the despotism, in which men 
were living. The deformities of thought, 
the trammels of habit, and the empty sym- 
bols of party,were brought up tolight. The 
foul monster, Error, was startled by an 
Ithuriel’s spear. Old things passed away 
and all things became new. The enthu- 
siast fondly dreamed that he had found 
now his To Ayaéov of life. Alas! this 
spirit, too, noble as were its aims, had 
its deep and crying evils. Not, indeed, 
wide-spread and paralyzing like those of 
the mass, for it had been too deep to be 
popular, too mystic to be understood. 
And yet its mili, half-physical, hali- 
spiritual phantasms fatally bewildered 
many of its followers. Uses it had, 
even yet it has many. There is still 
much amongst men that needs the ano- 
dynes it alone cgn supply. But the en- 
thusiasm of iso Miocigies ran the philoso- 
hy into a monstrous ideal pantheism. 
hey forgot that man is no isolated being, 
that his interests and relations are as 
“ many-sided” as the gifts wherewith 
God has endowed him. 


“ Exagrog nuwv ovy opwrw yéyovev,”?* 
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This life, it is true, is one of probation 
—but it is not a probation alone. It has 
its earthly labors and earthly joys, brief 
and fleeting though they be. For them 
let all men be ready. 

However noble and elevating may be 
the study of the deep and solemn myste- 
ries of our nature, it is one attended with 
danger. Let false principles be once as- 
sumed in the inquiry, and how quickly 
are we led to those perplexing and fruit- 
less results, which teach us only to de- 
spair. An endeavor to cut off ourselves 
from the real and stern things of life, and 
to gaze steadfastly “zn the spirit” upon 
things that relate to the inner man, is 
dangerous in the extreme. This was the 
lofty aim of Individual Philosophy. 
Like the Prince of Morning, its purpose 
was high—too like him its fall was Sue: 
The operations of the Philosophy are 
amply portrayed in the history of the 

English Puritans. Of the life of these 
bold but erring men Mr. Hume has 
remarked—* Beir devotion, so worthy 
of a supreme being, but so little suitable 
to human frailty, was observed to occa- 
sion great disturbances in their breasts, 
and in many respects to confound all ra- 
tional principles of conduct and behavior. 
The mind, then, by short glances, sinking 
again under its own weakness, rejecting 
all aid of pomp and ceremony, was so 
occupied in this inward life, that it fled 
from every intercourse of society and 
from every cheerful amusement that 
could soften or humanize the character. 
It was obvious to all discerning eyes, 
and had not escaped the King’s, that by 
the prevalence of fanaticism, a gloom 
and sullen disposition established itself 
amongst the people—a spirit, obstinate, 
dangerous, independent and disorderly, 
animated equally with a contempt of au- 
thority and a hatred of other modes of 
worship.” 

The history of these singular men is 
but an enlarged and somewhat magni- 
fied history of the evils of Individual 
Philosophy. By it men were taught to 
look deep and to look g@gh. Its gifted 
leaders, first, emancipated thought from 
form and abstracted it from action; but 
action—true action—they never taught. 
What the poet has written of the tenderer 
emotions may also be applied to our 
sterner faculties : 


** Something the heart must have to cherish, 

Must love, and joy, and sorrow learn ; 
Something with passion clasp—or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn.” 
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We now turn to the final division of 
our subject. [n their inquiry after truth, 
and search for happiness, men had thor- 
oughly tried two of the great spheres of 
em Political science had been car- 
ried far on in the march of improvement. 

Contemplative Philosophy had risen up, 
to purify society. Both had done much, 
and yet something else was still to be 
done. A want was felt in society, and 
it was left to the present era to supply 
itin the peculiar advancement of man, 
asa being of the domestic circle. The 
contemplation and right-ordering of this 
part of life, we term the Philosophy of 
the Household. Without tle despotic 
and spirit-killing thrall of the first, or 
the wild and visionary dreams of the 
second, this last order of thought gave a 
true and enduring elevation to man. 
Let him alone who counts the sand upon 
the sea-shore, measure the length and 
breadth of the power of the household 
upon society. From the multitude of its 
influences, look only at these. Truth is 
taught by it to be truly loved; not be- 
cause it will be promotive of utility, but 
because it is a high and noble duty, 
taught by the best of earth. In that hal- 
lowed circle, no mystery or doubt en- 
shrouds us. Clear and pure ate the 
lights that beam upon those within it. 
Its reforms do not come by storm and 
convulsion. When trouble and dark- 
ness brood over the surface of those 
waters, wont to be so placid, a being of 
light comes forth upon them, command- 
ing, ** peace be still,” and all is, at once, 

m and clear. It is, then, within that 
quiet circle, that spirit-culture is truly 
known. Life, within a happy family, 
is a continual development, a continual 
spring. If ever, it is surely then that 
that angel of good appears unto man, of 
whom Dante hath sung : 


“ That being came all beautiful to meet us, 

Clad in white raiment, and the morning 
star 

Appeared to tremble in his countenance ; 

His arms he spread, and then he spread 
his wings, 

And cried, come on, the steps are near 
at hand, 

And here the ascent is easy.” 

Deu Purearorio, Canto 12. 


And such are the three phases of being. 
In each and in all is there much to be done 
ere we can say that the harvest is gath- 
ered and our labor is finished. M. 
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THE RIGHTS OF WAR—BLOCKADES—PRIVATEERS. 


Tue great proportion of the active men 
of this day—those who do in effect give 
direction to, and exercise more or less 
control over, our political course, have 
no personal knowledge of war, of its 
rights, its incidents, or its losses. They 
have gone to school without any Ee 
liminary instruction, and are, therefore, 
likely to learn, in the rudest forms, the 
lessons of experience. 

We propose, in the very few pages 
which we can devote in this number to 
the subject, not to treat it at large and 
thoroughly, but to throw out some 
thoughts on the two topics specially 
named at the head of this article, block- 
ades and privaieers, or letters of marque 
and reprisal. Of each in its order. 

The right of blockade is one of the 
best defined, and commonest operations 
of war; the very abuse of which, by 
England and France, in the long Euro- 
pean contests consequent upon the French 
revolution, has led to more settled and 
precise ‘notions and rules concerning it, 
than might otherwise have been estab- 
lished. It may now be considered as 
indispensable to the validity of a block- 
ade, and to the right of capture for any 
attempted violation of it, that the squad- 
ron allotted for its execution be fully 
competent to cut off all communication 
with the interdicted port. The blockade 
«must be existent in point of fact, and 
in order to constitute that existence, there 
must be a power present to enforce it. 
All decrees and orders declaring extens- 
ive coasts and whole countries in a state 
of blockade, without the presence of an 
adequate naval force to support it, are 
manifestly illegal and void, and have no 
sanction in public law.”* 

The government of the United States 
have uniformly insisted that the blockade 
should be effective by the presence of a 
competent force stationed and present at 
or near the entrance of the port, and they 
have protested with great energy against 
the application of the right of seizure or 
contiscation to ineffectual or fictitious 
blockades. 

These conditions, so urgently and 
justly pressed when we were neutrals, 


must be a law unto ourselves now that 
we are belligerent, and that we, in our 
turn, shall resort to the instrumentality 
of blockade, in order to distress the 
enemy and the sooner compel a satisfac- 
tory peace. Mexico, having no navy, 
cannot blockade any of our ports; and 
privateers under her flag, however nu- 
merous they may become, if the war 
should last long—although they may 
render the approach to our ports danger- 
ous—will not venture upon the attempt 
to blockade any of them. 

Having established the conditions ne- 
cessary to the lawfulness and validity of 
a blockade, the next point of inguiry is, 
as to what constitutes such violation of 
it, as will subject the vessel and cargo to 
capture and condemnation. Here, too, 
the rules are well established. 

Every vessel approaching a blockaded 
port, is presumed to intend a violation of 
the blockade, and unless, either from the 
recent investment of the port, or from 
the distance from which the vessel came, 
it should be obvious that she could not 
have received any notice that the port 
was blockaded, and therefore, that her 
voyage was innocent in the inception— 
she is liable to capture, and the proof 
must be on her to show that no violation 
of blockade was intended. The bellige- 
rent is ‘bound to give the earliest notice 
of the establishment of a blockade, and 
notice given to the governor of a coun- 
try, is considered as notice to all its citi- 
zens or subjects, and they cannot after- 
wards justify themselves on the score of 
personal ignorance. 

Vessels approaching the blockaded 
port before they could ere received no- 
tice, ate boarded from the squadron, and 
warned off by an endorsement on the 
ship’s papers. If, after such warning, 
any vessel be found hovering around the 
port, she becomes liable to capture and 
condemnation. No vessel is permitted 
to clear for a port, knowing it to be block- 
aded, nor to call off such port with the 
expectation of finding the blockade raised, 
or the squadron possibly driven off its 
station by stress of weather ; the penalty 
of an intended violation of law attaches 





* Kent’s Com., Lec 
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in such cases from the moment the vessel 
leaves her port, and she may be lawfully 
captured under such circumstances in 
mid ocean. But if a blockading squad- 
ron be chased off its station by a superior 
enemy force, the blockade is zpso facto 
raised, and if again reéstablished, it must 
be notified anew, as though it had not 
before existed; and any ships entering 
the port during the interval, do so right- 
fully, and without being subject to ques- 
tion therefor afterwards. 

But a neutral vessel may clear for 
some place in a neighboring country, 
with an ultimate destination to the block- 
aded port, if, on inquiry at the interme- 
diate stopping-place, it be found that the 
Jlockade had ceased. 

The motive upon which blockades are 
founded being, thereby to cripple as 
much as possible the resources of the 
enemy, by cutting off his commerce, it 
applies equally to egress from, and in- 
gens into, a port. Hence all right of 

eparture of vessels with cargoes from 
blockaded ports, ceases the moment the 
blockade is instituted—except as to such 
cargoes, or portions thereof, as may have 
been bona fide laden on board neutral 
vessels, before the institution of the 
blockade: the neutral vessels, laden in 
whole or in part, may depart; and the 

eneral practice is, that neutral vessels 
in the port at the time of the blockade, 
may sail thence for their own countries 
in ballast, but nothing in the way of 
cargo can be put on board after the block- 
ade is notified, without the risk of forfeit- 
ing the whole. 

"The law res ecting privateers is very 
unrestricted. Neither by the law of na- 
tions generally, nor by the law or usage 
of separate nations, is there any provision 
as to the composition of the crew. They 
may all be foreigners, and according toa 
decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States in the case of the Mary and 
Susan, 1 Wheaton’s Report, 57,—even 
‘‘ alien enemies.” The only condition, so 
far as the law of nations is concerned, 
which distinguishes a privateer from a 
pirate, is that of sailing under a commis- 
sion from some recognized Government. 
To be sure it is the usage of separate na- 
tions, to bind the owners of privateers in 
penal bonds for the good conduct of those 
who shall navigate their vessels ; but this 
is a municipal regulation, varying in dif- 
ferent countries, and of no common ob- 
ligation. 

Prizes may be carried into neutral ports 
for safe keeping, but according to ordinary 
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practice cannot there be sold. It is how- 
ever the law, both of the British Admiralty 
Courts and our own, that a prize thus 
situated may be tried and condemned by 
a court of the country to which the captor 
belongs, sitting within the country of the 
captor. This seems to be a great stretch 
of authority, and contrary to the general 
rule of law that in all proceedings in rem 
the property in dispute should be in the 
possession of the court. It is nevertheless 
the well-settled law of England and 
America. 

Privateers may frequent neutral ports 
and there refit, but cannot add to their 
force or armament. 

For any misconduct or violation of 
law, the officers and crews of privateers 
are not to be treated as pirates, but are to 
be proceeded against as other offenders in 
like circumstances, and punished by fine, 
imprisonment, or the confiscation of the 
vessel. 

The right to destroy prizes where the 
difficulties of carrying them in, are greet, 
belongs alike to private and public armed 
ships. A practice, which has obtained 
of sharing the plunder, especially when 
in coin, or in articles of great value and 
little bulk, antecedent to, and independent 
of, trial and condemnation by a competent 
court, is contrary to the spirit of the pub- 
lic law, which holds, that the original 
ownership can only be divested by lawful 
condemnation, and not by the mere fact 
of capture. 

The right of ransom also belongs to 
private as well as to public armed vessels, 
and .the courts will enforce the ransom 
bond, if the owners should demur about 
fulfilling its obligations. They have even 

one so far as to hold the owners liable 
or the amount of the ransom, when the 
property, after being liberated by the 
captor, has perished A shipwreck. 
rom this hasty synopsis it will be 
perceived, that blockade is our chief naval 
arm against Mexico. But that is a coun- 
try less commercial than almost any other 
having access to two seas, and therefore 
we can make little impression upon her, 
while upon our widely extended and de- 
fenceless commerce, she can pour out all 
the freebooters of the world. Forewarn- 
ed, forearmed: when we know our dan- 
Ber, we shall provide against it, and 
ence it is that we have thrown together 
this brief exposition, to the end that those 
interested in commerce may take all at- 
tainableand timely precautions against the 
evils to which it will be exposed. 
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Horace.—When I alone could call thee mine, 
And none more favored dared to throw 
Their arms about thy neck of snow, 
Far happier then, thou maid divine, 
Than princes of a — line, 
I lived and loved. 


Il. 
Lyp1a.—When first thou feltst Love’s sacred flame, 
And all thy heart to me was turned, 
While Chloe’s charms and art were spurned, 
Far nobler then, unknown to fame, 
Than matrons of a deathless name, 
I lived and loved. 


Til. 
Horace.—Now Chioe rules ; her form, her eye, 
Her — strains and tuneful lyre, 
All fill my heart with passion’s fire ; 


For her [ live, for her I sigh, 


For her dear sake 1’d freely die 
Could she but live. 


IV. 


Lyp1a.—An ardent lover, young and brave, 
Ornytus’ son, a gallant boy, 
Is now my life, my hope, my joy ; 
Not once, but twice, I'd dare the grave, 
And cross the dark Lethean wave 
Could he but live. 


Vv. 
Horace.—If my old flame returns once more, 
And tawny Chloe I forsake, 
Would Lydia’s love once more awake ? 
O would she open wide the door, 
And could we live as heretofore 
We lived and loved? 


VI 


Lypia.—Though he is like a star of night, 
And thou art light as cork in mind, 
And fickle as the wave or wind, 
With thee to live is my delight, 
With thee to die would please me quite— 
I’m ever thine. 
Ba! timore. 
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FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


Tue state of war which has come up- 
on us so unexpectedly, is producing its 
natural and necessary effect upon com- 
merce and operations inmoney. As yet, 
indeed, it is the apprehension and not the 
reality of evil that works the mischief, 
but evil itself cannot fail to follow. 

The first direct effect of the law of 
Congress declaring that war existed be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, was 
on the premiums of Marine Insurances, 
which for voyages to the Gulf of Mexico 
were immediately trebled—44 per cent. 
being charged, when only 14 was before 
hee The next effect was in the rates of 

reights in American vessels, from New 
Orleans and other Gulf ports, as compared 
with those paid to foreign vessels, and 
especially to those under the English flag, 
from apprehension of capture by Mexican 
privateers. This distinction will be felt 
yet more disadvantageously on the return 
voyages of our fine packet ships from 
London, Liverpool and Havre, for even 
if they should arm themselves for defence 
against attack, the mere fact that an 
armament is deemed necessary, would at 
once determine shippers to prefer the 
neutral bottom. 

Distant enterprises, moreover, are sus- 
Sepne or abandoned, and there is a fear- 

ul looking for of undefined evil, which 
shakes all confidence or adventure as to 
the future. 

The blockade of the Mexican coast in 
both seas will not be without its unfavor- 
able operation upon ourselves—for al- 
though our commerce with that country 
is not very large, it is still of sufficient 
amount to make its interruption sensibly 
felt. The total amount of our domestic 
exports to Mexico, for the year ending 
30th of June, 1845, according to the 
Annual Report of the Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States, was 
$784,154—that of the foreign exports for 
the same period was $368,177, making 
an aggregate of one million and a half 
dollars of exports. The imports for the 
same period amounted to $1,702,936. 
So long as the war shall last, and the 
ports of Mexico remain closely blockaded, 
there will be an entire stop put to all that 


pote of this trade which is carried on 
y water. That conducted over land by 
the way of Santa Fe will cease as a 
trade—though if, as seems possible, an 
invading American army shall penetrate 
the Mexican republic in that direction, 
the supplies needed for it, and the 
merchandise which may follow in its 
track, will be considerable in value and 
quantity. 

The Mexican people are so little a com- 
mercial people, and their varied climate 
and prolific soil furnish so abundantly all 
the means of life, that less than almost 
any other people will they suffer from the 
effects of a blockade. Other nations, and 
particularly the English, will feel its 
restrictions and embarrassments more 
than Mexico herself. England has large 
interests in that country—in mines as 
well as in commercial establishments— 
and the cutting off the returns from these, 
and the interest on the loans made to the 
Mexican government, which are for the 
most part transmitted in coin, will pro- 
duce a good deal of individual embarrass- 
ment in England. The right of blockade, 
however, is so well established and de- 
fined, as one of the ordinary and accredited 
means of war, and has, moreover, been 
so freely and inexorably resorted to in 
times past by the British government, that 
it cannot take exception to the severest 
lawful application of the practice on our 
part. Possibly the loss and inconvenience 
thus produced may furnish an additional 
motive for England to adjust her territorial 
controversy with us, and thus be in a 
position to interpose more effectually and 
authoritatively to bring ahout a peace 
between Mexico and this country. 

The public stocks of the United States, 
although they have fallen from the high 
prices they bore some months ago, still 
range considerably above ye. But if it 
shall become evident that large expendi- 
tures are contemplated, without any cor- 
responding increase of means—in other 
words, if it shall appear, by the course of 
the administration, that reliance for the 
moneys to carry on the war, over and 
above the amount produced by the ordi- 
nary revenue, is to be upon loans and the 
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issue of treasury notes, which is in effect 
a loan for a shorter term—without re- 
course to direct taxation, or any other 
mode of raising during the year the means 

of defraying the years’ disbursements— 

the securities of the United States must 
o much lower. 

The extraordinary appropriations thus 
far made and contemplated amount to 
above nineteen millions of dollars. That 
is to say, the law authorizing the employ- 
ment of 50,000 volunteers, also anthorizes 
the disbursement of ten million dollars. 
There have been voted two millions 
additional to the army estimates for the 
increase of the regular army, which, by 
authorizing the companies to be raised to 
ninety men each, nearly doubles its rank 
and file—and if the bill reported from the 
Naval Committee for building twelve 
steamers shall prevail, seven millions more 
will be needed. 

There is now in the Treasury a possible 
surplus of ten millions of dollars, (thanks, 
be it said in passing, to the Whig Tariff,) 
leaving nine millions, even if no more 
extraordinary appropriations are made, to 
be provided for; and assuming, more- 
over—which will hardly be borne out by 
the result if the war should last any time— 
that no falling off would thereby be occa- 
sioned in the ordinary revenue, it is 
barely possible that, in a time of prosper- 
ous commerce, a sum of from seven to 
eight million dollars in treasury notes 
might be kept afloat without deprecia- 
tion; but in time of war it would not be 
safe, probably, to count upon thus keep- 
ing out more than from five to six 
millions—which would leave from three 
to four millions to be provided for, in the 
first year of the war, by loans or taxes. 
If the war should be prolonged beyond 
one year—the whole surplus being al- 
ready consumed—the necessity for loans 
or taxes, or both, would advance in a 
compound ratio. 

Owing to causes quite needless to re- 
call, no calculation can be made upon 
negotiating loans abroad; the depend- 
ence, therefore, of the government must 
be wholly upon the capital and resources 
of our own people and country. This 
must be taken as indisputable, and it 
would be a most unwise and mischievous 
error, on the part of the men in power, if 
they flatter themselves with any, the 
most remote, expectation of obtaining 
loans elsewhere. 

It behooves them, therefore, so to shape 
their financial policy as to command con- 
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fidence and support at home. To insure 
this, there must be— 

ist. Exactness in the estimates. 

2d. Regularity and economy in the dis- 
bursements. 

And 3dly. A sufficient amount of direct 
taxation to meet the interest on, and to 
provide a fund gradually to extinguish 
the principal of, such loan. 

Upon these conditions, the latter being 
not the least indispensable, money, it is 
confidently believed, may be had as 
needed by the government, provided 
always, and that is a sine qua non, the 
country shall be satisfied that the war is 
to be terminated as soon as it honorably 
can be—that it is undertaken to conquer 
peace and not extended territory—and 
that, although offensive in some of its 
operations, it is in spirit and purpose only 
defensive. 

If a contrary opinion shall obtain, and 
it become the general conviction, that the 
country was embarked in a career of con- 
quest and aggrandizement, no guarantees 
would suffice to bring forth the dollars 
from the rich man’s money-bags—nor the 
yet more precious contribution of poe 
ism, equal to any sacrifice or seli-denial 
for vindicating the honor, or defending 
the soil, of the country—but too wise and 
too honest to Jend itself, or its means, to 
the Just of military conquest and unprin- 
cipled ambition. 

The actual state of the money market 
may be described as somewhat at a stand, 
owing to the natural uncertainty conse- 
quent upon war. The rates of exchange 
upon Europe have fallen. Good bills on 
England may be had at 8 per cent. pre- 
mium, and with a tendency downward. 
The banks here hold their hands close— 
mainly because of the liability of the de- 
posit banks to be called upon for the large 
sum, viz., four and a half millions, of the 
government funds which will be required 
in New Orleans for the uses of the army. 

In New Osleans itself great derange- 
ment has occurred in business. Produce 
is accumulating without any outlet, and 
bills on-New York and Europe are diffi- 
cult of sale. Many bills of exchange on 
Europe are consequently sent here for 
sale, and thus contribute to keep down 
rates here. 

In the produce market the prices are 
dull and declining. The non-arrival of 
the Great Britain, when these lines were 
written, although she has been nineteen 
days out, occasions no uneasiness, as no 
one anticipated a short run. 
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Tue advent of the month finds the 
country involved in wAr, in actual, active, 
and thus far successful, war with Mexico, 
The event is one for which our readers 
have been prepared, and which, had the 
country remembered the councils of her 
wisest statesmen, would have surprised no 
one. From the date of the consummation 
of the annexation of Texas, Mexico has 
been pledged to war. That event was pre- 
ceded, attended and followed by the most 
emphatic declarations which a nation can 
possibly put forth, that she would listen to 
no terms that should prevent this appeal to 
arms. She regarded the annexation of 
Texas as a forcible seizure of a portion of 
her own territory. ‘This was the aspect in 
which alone she would view the case—and 
the question of war thus became with her 
not a question of expediency but of neces- 
sity. The declarations of Sanra ANNA 
to the American Minister, that he would 
“‘war forever for the reconquest of Tex- 
as,” and that “* if he died in his senses, his 
last words should be an exhortationto his 
countrymen never to abandon the effort to 
reconquer the country,” expressed the de- 
liberate determination of the nation; and 
the reasons which he gave, are substantially 
those on which the government of Mexico 
bases its concurrence in this policy: 
*‘ You, sir, know very well that to sign a 
treaty for the alienation of Texas would be 
the same thing as signing the death-war- 
rant of Mexico ;” and he is reported to have 
added that “by the same process the 
United States would take one after another 
of the Mexican provinces, until they should 
have them all.”* Upon the rightfulness of 
the persistence of Mexico in her claims 
upon Texas, as her province, we have 
nothing here to say ; but the fact that Mexi- 
co did and would persist in that claim, was 
well known when annexation was accom- 

lished: and the united voices of Cuay, 

EBSTER, VAN BuREN, WRIGHT,ADAMs, 
GALLatin, and all our ablest public men, 
declared that in adopting Texas we adopted 
also her war with Mexico. 

Since annexation was consummated, 
Mexico has been constantly preparing for 
war, though under various pretexts and by 
various devices, she concealed her formal 
declaration of hostilities until the 23d of 
April last, when her President, Parepes, 
issued his manifesto to the world. ° 

The active operations thus far comprise 
an active bombardment of Fort Brown, op- 
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posite Matamoros, and two pitched battles 
upon the American side of the Rio Grande, 
both of which were hard-fought actions, 
and resulted in the brilliant and most hon- 
orable triumph of the American arms, Of 
these three actions the official dispatches 
authorize the following summary state- 
ment: Fort Brown, which has just been 
built by General TayLor opposite Matamo- 
ros, sustained a cannonade and bombard- 
ment from the opposite side for 160 hours, 
during which time two officers killed and 
ten men wounded, comprise all the casual- 
ties incident to the severe assault. 

On the 8th of May General Taylor, with 
2,300 men, on his way from Point Isabel to 
Fort Brown, was met at Palo Alto by a Mex- 
ican force of about 6,000 men, with seven 
proces of artillery and 800 cavalry. The 
atter had taken a strong position, from 
which, after a severe action of five hours, 
they were dislodged with a loss of at least 
100. The loss of the American force was 
4 men killed, 3 officers and 37 men wound- 
ed—Major Ringgold of the former and 
several of the latter mortally. The Ameri- 
can troops encamped on the field of battle. 

On the 9th the march was renewed, and 
at Resaca de la Palma it was discovered 
that a ravine crossing the road had been 
occupied by the Mexicans with artillery. 
The following extract from General Tay- 
Lor’s dispatch to the Department at Wash- 
ington, sets forth, briefly and clearly, the 
nature and result of the action that ensued : 

**T immediately ordered a battery of field 
artillery to sweep the position, flanking 
and sustaining it by the 3d, 4th and Sth 
regiments, deployed as skirmishers to the 
right and left. A heavy fire of artillery 
and of musketry was kept up for some 
time, until finally the enemy’s batteries 
were carried in succession by a squadron 
of dragoons and the regiments of infantry 
that .were on the ground. He was soon 
driven from his position and pursued by a 
squadron of dragoons, battalion of artillery, 
3d infantry, and a light battery, to the river. 
Our victory has been complete. Eight 
pieces of artillery, with a great quantity of 
ammunition, three standards, and some one 
hundred prisoners have been taken ; among 
the latter General La Vega and several 
other officers. One General is understood 
to have been killed. The enemy has re- 
crossed the river, and I am sure will not 
again molest us on this bank. 

“The loss of the enemy in killed has 
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been most severe. Our own has been very 
heavy, and I deeply regret to report that 
Lieut. Inge, 2d dragroons, Lieut. Cochrane, 
4th infantry, and Lieut Chadbourne, Sth 
infantry, were killed on the field. Lieut. 
Col. Payne, 4th artillery, Lieut. Col. McIn- 
tosh, Lieut. Dobbins, 3d infantry, Capt. 
Hooe and Lieut. Fowler, 5th infantry, and 
Capt. Montgomery, Lieuts, Gates, Selden, 
MeClay, Burbank and Jordan, 8th infantry, 
were wounded. The extent of our loss in 
killed and wounded is not yet ascertained, 
and is reserved for a more detailed report. 

* The affair of to-day may be regarded as 
a proper supplement to the cannonade of 
yesterday ; and the two taken together, ex- 
hibit the coolness and gallantry of our of- 
ficers and men in the most favorable light. 
All have done their duty, and done it nobly. 
It will be my pride, in a more circumstan- 
tial report of both actions, to dwell upon 
particular instances of individual distinc- 
tion.” 


This is the result up to the present time. * 


As to the future, nothing can be definitely 
predicted, though we have reason to be- 
lieve that the government intend to invade 
Mexico, and thus compel the enemy, by 
conquest, to terms of peace. A force of 
about 40,000 men has been called for from 
the several States. The approach of the 
sickly season will probably prevent an im- 
mediate invasion, either by sea or land; 
and it is most likely that offensive opera- 
tions will be reserved for an autumn cam- 
paign. Meantime, the immense injury 
which the commercial and other interests 
of Great Britain must sustain from the war, 
leads us to anticipate an offer of mediation 
from that quarter. With what success it 
would be attended, can, of course, only be 
matter of vague conjecture. 

Our relations with England and other 
European nations, have undergone no 
change ; nor does the mail of the month 
bring us intelligence from Europe of any 
special interest. The distress in Ireland 
from want of food has become intense, and 
seriously embarrasses the action of Parlia- 
ment. The commercial policy of the 
Premier has made no progress, having been 
in fact superseded in the Commons by the 
protracted discussions upon the Coercion 
of Ireland bill. Lord Brougham had given 
notice that he should call for its considera- 
tion in the House of Lords. 

Upon the Continent nothing of im- 
portance has transpired. Another daring 
but unsuccessful attempt has been made 
upon the life of the King of France, though 
political considerations seem to have had 
no connection with it. The Polish insur- 
rection has been entirely suppressed, and 
the seeds of liberty which still survive 
among that despoiled people, have again 
been crushed into the earth beneath the 
iron heel of her triple despots. 
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The campaign in India is finally closed, 
and the British arms have triumphed over 
the comparatively undisciplined valor of 
the Sikhs. Lahore, their capital, has been 
formally occupied by the British troops, and 
dispositions have been made to keep down 
all attempts on the part of the conquered 
people to regain their independence. The 
entire territory betwixt the Sutlej and the 
Beas, hill and dale, has been confiscated 
by proclamation to the British crown: in- 
demnity money, to the amount of a million 
and a half sterling, has been wrested from 
the conquered Sikhs—their army has been 
disbanded and destroyed, and every piece 
of cannon pointed against the British in 
the war has been surrendered. Conquest 
can be carried no farther. Parcere victis— 
debellare superbos, was the motto of a 
proud and magnanimous nation, whose 
pride has been transmitted to its modern 
rival, but whose magnanimity seems to 
have given place to hard and grasping 
selfishness. It is worth while to glance at 
the boundaries, extent and resources of this 
vast region, which, by a single campaign, 
has been annexed to the British Empire, 
The Beas river, which is one of its boun- 
daries, has its source on the southern verge 
of the Ritanka pass, in Lahoul, a Himma- 
layan region, north-east of the Punjaub, 
at a point about 13,200 feet above the sea, 
in lat. 32° 34°, long.77° 12°. The river then 
takes a southerly course of about 100 miles 
to Mundee, in the vicinity of which are 
productive mines of salt and iron, forming, 
even now, the greater part of the revenue 
of the tributary Rajah of the province. At 
this place the river is from 150 to 200 yards 
wide, with a depth of twelve feet. From 
Mundee the Beas takes a course of fifty 
miles, chiefly westerly, to Nadaun, a much 
frequented spot, being on the direct route 
from India to Kashmeer, which, from the 
richness of the soil, has acquired an en- 
viable celebrity. From Nadaun the Beas 
takes a wide sweep of about eighty miles 
to the north-west, and having entered the 
plains of the Punjaub, in about lat. 32 deg. 
5 min., long. 75 deg. 20 min., turns south- 
wards, a course which it follows for about 
eighty miles further to its confluence at 
Endressa, near the Hurreke Ghat, with the 
Sutlej. The length of the river up to this 
point is stated at from 310 to 320 miles, 
The Sutlej river, which forms the other 
limit of this newly-acquired dominion, 
takes its rise within the closely guarded 
territory of the Chinese, and qs is supposed 
on the south side of the Kallas, or peaked 
mountain, on the south of which the Indus 
is thought to have its source. It rushes, 
with amazing rapidity, in a north-westerly 
direction, for about 150 miles, as far as 
Nako, in Jat. 31 deg. 50 min., long. 78 deg. 
36 min., at no great distance from which it 
receives the Lee, or River of Spiti, at an 
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elevation of about 8,600 feet above the sea. 
Here the united stream is called by differ- 
ent designations, but is known throughout 
by the name of the Sutlej}. Below the con- 
fluence its general course is south-west, 
with a very rapid declivity to Rampoor. 
From this latter spot to Belaspoor, its 
course is generally west and south-west ; 
hence it holds a very winding course to 
Roopur, where it makes its way through 
the low sandstone range of Jhejwan, and 
finally enters the plains of the Punjaub. It 
then passes between Philor and Loodhee- 
anah, and its width, at the season when 
lowest, may be stated approximately at 
250 yards, with an average depth of seven 
feet. Up to this point the stream is said 
to be navigable at all seasons, for vessels of 
10 or 12 tons burthen, and steam may be 
made available in light vessels to the very 
foot of the hills. The whole length ofthe 
Sutlej, up to this point, has been estimated 
at 570 miles, 130 of which may be said to 
be in the plains. 

These are two of the sides of this con- 
fiscated territory, which lies in the form of 
an equilateral triangle, having upon the 
other side the Himmalaya range for its 
lofty barrier. Its entire area is set down 
at about 8,500 square miles, and its ag- 
gregate annual revenue is not far from 
£400,000. The level part of this country 
is deemed the garden of Upper India, and 
is dotted at slight intervals with large and 
flourishing cities. First in importance is 
Jalinder, situated in a tract of amazing fer- 
tility, amidst flourishing orchards of man- 
goes and other trees, and, though once a 
place of great celebrity, as the vast number 
of large and handsome mausoleums in its 
neighborhood would testify, has still, at the 
present day, a population of about 40,000. 
Rajwarrah, on the direct route from Loodi- 
anah to Lahore, contains a population of 
about 15,000, situated in an equally fertile 
region; and there are also other places, 
Mundee, Kupoorthalao, Kurtapoor, &c., of 
considerable size and wealth. Information 
regarding the hill districts is scanty, but it 
is confidently said that they will be found, 
on minute survey, from their more nor- 
therly position, to exceed in value any 
similar portion in the British provinces, 
and that the mineral and other resources 
will amply repay the energy of British en- 
terprise, provided that enterprise be di- 
rected with proper spirit and discretion, 

Here is a vast, rich and most important 
region of Central Asia brought at once 
within the scope of British enterprise and 
civilization. That the result in the end 
will be good, it were distrusting Provi- 
dence to doubt. Here, as in China, will a 
new and immense region of the earth, 
hitherto inaccessible, be thrown open to 
the regenerating influences of Christianity 
and Christian institutions. Thus is the 
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great scheme of the world’s redemption 
carried forward, by instrumentalities in 
themselves of doubtful justice, but under 
the guidance of the infinite and omniscient 
God. To the reflecting mind, the words 
of that eccentric but most romantic of fana- 
tics, Dr. Joseph Wolff, seem little more 
than the words of soberness, when he de- 
clares that he considers the British govern- 
ment in India to be those kings of the 
East predicted in the revelation of St. 
John, who will be instrumental in bringing 
the Eastern world to the knowledge and 
acceptance of the Christian faith. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the 
vigor with which the British are pushing 
their conquests in the heart of Asia, unless 
it be the ardor with which they are search- 
ing the globe for unexplored and habitable 
regions, A very valuable account of dis- 
coveries in Australia, with a description of 
the coasts and rivers explored and surveyed 
during the voyage of H. M. S. Beagle, from 
1537 to 1843 inclusive, has just been pub- 
lished in London ; and this is but a single 
specimen of the similar works which are 
almost constantly issuing from the British 
press. This great field of British coloni- 
zation has been hitherto but slightly 
known: but the results of this exploring 
expedition have accumulated an immense 
amount of invaluable information concern 
ing it. The volumes are accompanied by 
maps, engravings and everything necessary 
to elucidate the statements they contain. 
They have a good deal of popular interest, 
and much more of scientific value. Some of 
their most curious passages relate to the 
habits of the savages, and to their conduct 
upon coming for the first time in contact 
with whites. The following brief extract 
exhibits certainly a novel phase of the ma- 
ternal sentiment : 


“The reader will remember the native 
named Alligator, whom I have mentioned 
on a previous visit to Port Essington. I 
witnessed in his family an instance of affec- 
tion for a departed child, which, though it 
exhibited itself in this peculiar manner, was 
extremely touching. The wife had treasured 
up the bones of the little one, and constantly 
carried them about with her, not as a memento 
mori, but as an objeet whereon to expend her 
tenderest emotions whenever they swelled 
within her breast. At such times she would 
put together these bones with a rapidity that 
supposed a wonderful knowledge of osteology, 
and set them up that she might weep over 
them. Perhaps, in her imagination, as she 
performed this melancholy rite, the ghastly 
framework before her became indued with 
the comely form of infancy; bright eyes once 
more sparkled in those hollow cells, and a 
smile of ineffable delight hung where, in 
reality, was nought but the hideous grin of 
death. I exceedingly regret that the mother 
who could feel so finely was some time after- 
wards over-persuaded to part with the bones 
of her child.” 
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The French Government, also, manifests 
considerable zeal in prosecuting scientific 
researches into slightly known regions of 
the earth. The Count of Castelnau, charged 
with a scientific mission in South America, 
announces in a brief letter published in the 
Moniteur, that he has accomplished a 
journey across the deserts of the American 
Continent, which has heretofore been 
deemed impracticable—having gone by 
land from the capital cf Brazil to that of 
Bolivia. Leaving Rio Janeiro on the 8th 
of October, 1843, he reached Chuquisaca 
on the 20th September, 1845, having been 
nearly two years in crossing the deserts in 
the centre of the Continent. After ex- 
ploring the north of Paraguay, he went to 
Matto Grosso, capital of the province of 
that name, the climate of which is $0 un- 
healthy that none but negroes can bear it. 
In a population of 1,200 he found but four 
whites, and those were public function- 
aries. On entering the country of the 
Chiquitos Indians, he visited the magnifi- 
cent missions formerly established by the 
priests in the deserts, and was greatly 
struck with their grandeur. He then 
crossed the Monte Grande, an immense 
forest, greatly dreaded by the Spaniards, 
and arrived in the waters of the Rio Grande, 
which, though very deep and dangerous, 
he was obliged to ford. Twelve leagues 
further he reached the city of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, where he met, for the first 
time, marks of western civilization. ‘It 
is impossible,” he says, ** to refrain from 
mentioning the delightful emotions I ex- 
perienced, as did alsc my fellow-travelers, 
in seeing bread for the first time for two 
years. After astay of a month in this city, 
we left it to ascend the Andes, and in 
twenty days we reached Chuquisaca, all in 
good health, which appears almost miracu- 
lous after the fatigues and privations that 
we were obliged to undergo during this 
long journey across the Continent.” The 
barometer was carried all the way, and 
thus the level was constantly taken. He 
has sent home various collections, destined 
for public institutions, 

The feasibility of cultivating Cotton in 
some other part of the world than America 
has for some time engaged the earnest at- 
tention of British statesmen and men of 
science. In India experiments are still in 
active progress, under the supervision of 
Americans. Atthe meeting of the London 
Society of Arts held on the 22d of April, 
the general subject was made the theme of 
a paper by Mr. Banks, who treated it at 
some length, and with a good deal of abil- 
ity. Among other interesting points of 
information which he set forth, we find it 
stated that the sea-coast of Africa presents 
a large territory which is capable of being 
made to produce cotton in larger quantities, 
and of a quality equal if not superior to the 
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American. From inquiries which he had 
made at the Wesleyan and Baptist Mission- 
ary Societies, he had ascertained that the 
missionaries of both those societies have 
instructions to promote such objects as 
the cultivation of cotton among the natives 
at their several stations, which extend all 
along the coast of Western Africa; and he 
strongly urged the necessity of their intro- 
ducing the saw-gin, in lieu of the roller- 
gin and hand-labor, to free the cotton from 
the seed, and the screw-press for packing 
it into bales for exportation. 

The death in Russia of Nrikoniai PoLevor 
is mourned by the continental journals as 
that of a zealous friend of the literature and 
cultivation of his country. His life has 
greater interest from the remoteness of the 
scene of its labors, from general knowledge 
and sympathy. He was born at Inkutsk, 
in Siberia, in 1796, and inherited an un- 
conquerable passion for books, which led 
him to embrace literature as a profession, 
after many years of dutiful devotion to the 
business which his father wished he should 
follow. His father’s failure and ruin led 
him into literary pursuits, and for ten years 
he edited the Moscow Telegraph, which set 
the example in that country of a higher 
and more manly tone of criticism. He was 
the author of a History of Russia, and sev- 
eral other works of considerable merit. 

The Paris papers announce the death, in 
his 94th year, of one who played a conspic- 
uous part in the stormy scenes of a terrible 
time—M. Sevestre, a member of the Na- 
tional Convention—amongst the most vio- 
lent—and one of those who voted for the 
death of the King. He wasa member, too, 
of the Committee of General Safety ; was 
charged with the surveillance of the Royal 
orphans in the Temple ; and reported on 
the death of the Dauphin. He was exiled 
in 1815; and returned to France after the 
revolution of 1830. 

The death of the Astronomer Bessex at 
Koningsberg, is justly declared as that of 
one of the most eminent savans of the age. 
An English periodical journal gives an in- 
teresting outline of his life and his con- 
tributions to the science to which his la- 
bors were devoted. No one person during 
the present century has done more for the 
advancement of astronomical knowledge 
than he. His time was devoted unceasingly 
to the investigation of the heavens; and, 
by the imme.se number and accuracy of 
his observations, he laid down the exact 
position of tens of thousands of stars, for 
which he received, in the year 1829, the 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety of London. Having obtained instru- 
ments of very great power and accuracy, 
he directed his attention to observing, with 
extreme care, the remarkable star, 61 
Cygni, to endeavor, if possible, to ascertain 
the least apparent parallax; and, after a 
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patient and continued series of observations 
from the summer of 1837 to the spring of 
1840, the result of his labors was crowned 
with so much success, that another gold 
medal was presented to him by the same 
Society. From these observations, it ap- 
pears that the distance of this star from the 
earth is nearly six hundred and seventy 
thousand times that of the sun; and it is 
the first star whose distance has been as- 
certained. In 1842, by direction of the 
King of Prussia, he visited England. The 
health of Professor Bessel had been declin- 
ing for some years, and the letters state that 
he died peaceably, after long suffering, in 
the 62d year of his age. 

The Life and Speeches of O’ConnELL 
have been published, but in the form which 
the editor, his son, has given them, they 
will do but slight service to his reputation. 
It is in fact mainly a repeal pamphlet, in- 
stead of a record of the life and sayings of 
one of the most remarkable men of his 
time. The outline of his life is valuable 


-and interesting mainly from the want of 


such a work ; passages from it, however, 
will be read with pleasure, and among 
them this sketch at second hand, of O’Con- 
nell as an advocate :— 


‘In one of those entertaining sketches of 
the Irish bar which, some two or three-and- 
twenty years ago, Mr. Shiel and Mr. William 
Henry Curran, at present a Commissioner of 
the Insolvent Court, supplied to a London 
periodical, Mr. O’Connell’s manner of life, in 


the times referred to by himself in the fore- 
going extract, is, if we may use the word, 
outlined with considerable vigor and effect. 
The silent and absorbed vigil for hours before 
the dawn ; the dimly-lighted study ; the sign 
of our salvation hanging pictured against the 
wall; the motionless form beneath it, with 
head bent over the voluminous law-papers 
scattered in profuse disorder around; the 
same _hermit-like figure, a few hours later, 
transformed into the bustling barrister, keep- 
ing contending attorneys at a run, to match 
his mountaineer rate of going, as he hurried 
to the courts :—the third transformation, late 
in the afternoon, when the man of legal 
points, and formal precedents, and abstruse 
arguments, would be found the merry, fear- 
less, rollicking agitator, declaiming in a pop- 
ular meeting, and now playing on the laugh- 
ing faculties, and anon on the deepest and 
most powerful feelings and passions of his 
auditory, with a master hand--as he assailed 
with ridicule the petty despots of the day, or 
depicted, with terrible vividness, the wrongs 
the miseries, the oppressions of Ireland an 
her people : such were the leading features of 
Mr. Shiel’s sketch ; and they were true to 
nature.” 

Two books upon the contemporary poets 
of Germany have just been published in 
Paris ; one by M. N. Martin, and the other 
by M. H. Blaze. Both are valuable—the 
first being marked by its sympathy with 
those who like Freiligrath, and others who 
have used their pens in the advocacy of 


liberal principles, and the other being es- 
pecially pre-occupied with the question of 
Art, placing far above the political poets 
those who, like Kerner and Gréin, are 
simply poets. Martin’s work is said to be 
much the most readable, and in most re- 
spects mere valuable than the other. 

Cueever’s Lectures on Bunyan, and 
his “ Pilgrim in the Shadow of the Jung- 
frau Alp,” are somewhat generally noticed 
by the London critical press. Of the for- 
mer work the Atheneum speaks in com- 
mendation, saying that it is deeply tinged 
by the author’s peculiar theology, but this 
is so closely coincident with that of Bunyan 
himself, that the circumstance is not deem- 
ed adisadvantage. The Critic says that the 
latter book shows the author to be a real 
lover of nature, of genuine enthusiasm, and 
able to arouse in the reader a sympathy 
which wins them to his pages. 

The work of our countryman, THomas 
L. M’Kenney, Ese. upon the Indian Tribes 
of North America, has been sent to Lon- 
don, and is characterized by the leading 
critical authority as “‘ the most magnificent 
illustrated publication that America has 
yet sent to England.’ Bearing in mind, 
however, the battered appearance of the 
Ojibbeway Indians recently exhibited in 
London, the Atheneum hints at the pos- 
sibility of some cosmetic process having 
been employed by those Indians whose 
portraits are given in this splendid work. 

The Hand-book of the Young Artists in 
Oil Painting, recently published here, is 
highly commended as a valuable contribu- 
tion from the United States to the art. 

Heapuey’s “ Alps and the Rhine” is 
very highly praised by some of the London 
critics, and ee well of by all. He is 
promised a ** hearty welcome in England” 
whenever he chooses to write. 

The foreign correspondence of the 4the- 
naeum gives us a glimpse of a very inter- 
esting and important movement in Rome, 
to redeem the masses of Italy from the pro- 
found ignorance in which they are in- 
volved. The effort, in comparison with 
the object to be attained, is feeble, but it 
has not been without some promising re- 
sults. It seems that in 1836 several private 
individuals were inspired with a desire to 
impart to the apprentices in particular, some 
knowledge that might be useful to them. 
Michele Gigli, an advocate, and Giacomo 
Caroglio, a poor carver in wood, first 
established two Schools for this purpose, 
where artizans are gratuitously instructed 
in reading, writing, accounts and religious 
doctrines. In 1842, so far had their exam- 
ple been followed, that there were eight 
schools, with 1002 pupils. The movement 
is regarded by intelligent observers as 
highly promising and important. 

At a recent meeting of the Geological 
Society of London a paper by Dr. CHar.es 
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LYELL, on the “ Coal Fields of Alabama,” 
was read, of which a brief synopsis may 
not be without interest in this covatry. 
The author, in this paper, announced the 
fact, that the great Appalachian coal field 
of North America extends southwards as 
far as lat. 33° 10’, where it is covered up 
with beds of the cretaceous period. The 
coal is worked in open quarries at Tusca- 
loosa, near the centre of Alabama, and is 
there associated with carbonaceous shales, 
containing many fossil vegetable remains, 
recognized as of the same species as those 
found in the mines of Ohio and Pensylvania. 
The strike of these coal beds is N. E. and 
S. W. The coal in this district appears to 
occupy the highest place in the carbonife- 
tous series of deposits, and with it occur 
white quartzose sandstone and grits, repos- 
ing on shales and clays containing seams of 
coal of less value. These are of considera- 
ble thickness, and overlie a great deposit 
of quartzose grit, passing downwards into 
thinly laminated sandstones. Next suc- 
ceeds a group of fetid limestones, with 
chert resting on another limestone, in 
which occurs what seems to be a bed of 
brown hemanite of vast thickness. The 
Alabama coal fields may be considered as 
forming three basins, of which the most 
western is not less than 90 miles long, and 
from 10 to 30 miles across, and the eastern 
is of nearly as great extent. The third is 
to the north, and appears to be of smaller 
dimensions. 

We find a letter in a Glasgow paper from 
the eminent astronomer, Professor NicHo1, 
saying that the nebular hypothesis, which 
has been recently promulgated, is no 
longer tenable. The ground of Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel’s opinion, he says, was this, 
that many dim spots existed in the sky 
whose irresolvability could not be account- 
ed for, without a supposed break in a line 
of induction that otherwise seemed con- 
tinuous. The chief of these spots was the 
nebula in Orion. Lord Ross writes—‘ I 
think I may safely say that there can be 
little, if any, doubt as to the resolvability 
of the nebula,” Referring to unfavorable 
circumstances, he adds, ‘All about the 
trapezium is a mass of stars, the rest of the 
nebula also abounding with stars, and ex- 
hibiting the characteristics of resolvability 
strongly marked.” Without doubt, then, 
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adds Prof. N., the nebular hypothesis must 
be abandoned. 

A gentleman of Coleford concludes a 
letter to one of the public papers with 
the following suggestion, which is at least 
curious, if not otherwise important : 


“Why not employ the force of a large stiff 
spring, similar to the spring of a watch, to 
put in motion a railway train? The spring 
might, fromi time to time, be wound up by 
the power of small stationary steam engines ; 
and as watches will go for twenty-four hours 
without winding up, why should not a loco- 
motive, furnished with a similar source of 
power within itself, go for an equal space of 
time ? Those who have seen and understand 
the coustruction of common musical snuff- 
boxes, will readily comprehend how the force 
of a spring may be made to communicate to 
the driving wheels of a locomotive any re- 
quired degree of velocity ; the little fly wheel, 
or fan, P the box, revolving at a rate far 
greater than would ever be required in rail- 
way locomotion.” 


The King of Prussia has ordered the 
creation of a Luther Museum in the capital, 
in which shall be assembled the numerous 
objects, the property of the State, relating 
to the Protestant chief, which are scattered 
throughout the kingdom ; and the erection 
of an edifice, of Gothic architecture, and 
including a chapel, to be especially devoted 
to their reception. The rich collection 
of Lutheran curiosities belonging to Dr. 
Augustin, the head pastor of the cathedral 
of Halberstadt, has been purchased by the 
Government for the new Museum, at a cost 
of 22,000 thalers—£3,520. 

A Professor at Verona gives the follow- 
ing account of a remarkable phenomenon 
observed at that town on the 20th of March : 


“ Towards eight in the morning, circles of 
various tints were visible round the dise of 
the sun ; various other circles were visible 
in a vertical direction, adjoining the first- 
mentioned circles. A horizontal circle of 
the apparent diameter of the great luminary 
itself, was passing before the sun—this circle 
was white. On its circumference, two 
colored reflections of the sun were visible, 
one at the right, and one at the left, and a 
third was visible exactly opposite the sun 
itself. Thus four suns were visible in the 
heavens at thesame moment. This magnifi- 
cent light lasted nearly half an hour.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Pictorial History of England: reprint- 
ed from the London Edition. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 


It is, we believe, acknowledged that this 
pictorial work is in many respects the best 
history of England which has vet appeared. 
Hume’s great effort, as a calm and elegant 
narrative of national movements, changes 
in the government, embracing besides a 
spleneis gallery of portraits—the eminent 
characters of the country—with just 
enough philosophy to preserve it from ap- 
pearing merely a narrative, has deservedly 
received the first place among the English 
annals, It is not, unfortunately, always 
trustworthy. We may doubtless rely sub- 
stantially on its facts, and most of its por- 
traits of character ; but the impressions left 
with the reader, by skillful coloring and 
disposition of figures—and no man was 
ever more skilled in these arts than Hume 
—the impressions produced about both men 
and measures, were often false in the ex- 
treme. Itis especially as the evident zeal- 
ous apologist for the Stuarts, that he is the 
least worthy of confidence. Still, with all 
these defects—and they are great ones— 
the exquisite union of dignity and grace, so 
rare in modern writers, the sustained clear- 
ness of a style eminently English, the ex- 
clusion of unnecessary details, the Livy- 
like picturing of great events, and the 
general credibility of the narrative, except 
where his prejudices are quite manifest, 
have rendered it deserving of nearly all the 
praise lavished upon it, and will always 
give it a place in the language. 

Turner’s History, comparatively dull asa 
book to be read, has greater fullness of 
illustration, arising from more antiquarian 
research. Particularly on the Anglo-Sax- 
ons its information is far more satisfactory 
than Hume’s. The philosophic and clas- 
sical Scotsman did not ‘half study up the 
subject. But there is one great point in 
which both of these histories, like most of 
those which have been produced in all 
languages, are extremely deficient. Histo- 
ry should present to us the life of a people. 
It is of course most important that we 
should know the chief political movements, 
the revolutions, the battles, the course of 
diplomacy and commerce, the national in- 
stitutions, and the great moral causes that 
have conspired to mould the character of a 
people ; but it is not less important to be- 
come acquainted with their habits and feel- 
ings, their customs, costumes, dwellings 
and manufactures, all that makes up the 
daily life of the vast majority who have no 
immediate hand in the government, but 


who are yet the nation. It is only by a 
consideration of these latter, 

“Catching the manners living as they rise,” 
that we can see clearly how the “form and 
pressure” of one age Fe out of that 
which went before it. The growth of civ- 
ilization is silent, and the character of a 
people is mainly formed at the fireside. It 
is this deficiency in other histories of Eng- 
land that this pictorial work was designed 
to supply 5 and it cannot be denied, that 
the design has been successfully carried 
out. The reprint by the Harpers is beau- 
tifully executed, the paper and print supe- 
rior to the English edition, and most of the 
wood engravings equally fine. The chie 

failure is in those illustrations where faces 
of men are introduced. Some of these are 
poor, possessing not half the spirit and char- 
acter of the original. A little attention to 
these and to some of the more picturesque 
buildings, will make the reprint a splendid 
work. It ought to have a place on the 
shelves of every American, who cares to 
know the home history of the race from 
whom he is descended. 





The Puritans and their Principles. By 
Epwin Hatu. Baker & Scribner, New 
York. 


The main design of this work is exhibit- 
ed in the title. It gives the history of the 
Puritans from the beginning—develops the 
causes which brought the sect into exist- 
ence and impelled them on step by step in 
their wonderful career, till they finally 
made themselves a home on the shores of 
New England. The difficulties with which 
they had to encounter—the strength of 
principle and character which overcame 
them—the motives that impelled them on— 
and the faith which sustained them, are 
delivered with great ability. Mr. Hall has 
written the work evidently con amore, and 
hence takes strong ground in their favor, 
and even sometimes in refusing to see the 
real defects they exhibit, or at least in as 
strong a light as a more impartial writer 
would behold them. A Puritan himself in 
principle, he of course defends the church 
policy of the Puritans, shows how it differs 
from the prelatic, and claims for it the 
sanction of the Bible. He contends that 
its system is indispensable to true religious 
freedom and purity, and indeed to the real 
freedom and success of governments. He 
goes thoroughly into his subject, and uses 
the mass of information he collects to the 
best advantage. It is a noble subject—the 
life and principles of the Puritans—em- 
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bracing the great principles of human free- 
dom, some of the bravest struggles of lib- 
erty against oppression the world exhibits, 
and nobly has he handled it. Many will 
doubtless disagree with him essentially in 
his views of church government, and con- 
demn the book as one-sided and partial. 
To the theologian this part of the subject 
will be interesting, but to the common 
reader it sinks in insignificance before the 
principles of freedom and equality out of 
which it sprung. Puritanism in England 
changed the fate of the world, and Puritan- 
ism in America laid the foundations of our 
republic, and gave birth to that system of 
education which has made us an example 
to the world. The Puritans had their 
faults, and gross ones; but they should be 
forgotten in their virtues, and no difference 
of views in matters of church government 
should obscure the latter or lessen the serv- 
ice they have done mankind. No clergy- 
man should be without this book, as it em- 
bodies all the information necessary to form 
a correct opinion, and gives of itself a com- 
og history and analysis of the Puritan’s 
ife and character. We say nothing of its 
arguments, leaving that to theologians, but 
we commend its principles and spiri: to 
the reader. 
Solitude and Society ; and other Poems. 
By J. R. Botres, Wiley & Putnam. 


Another ‘* Mute inglorious” in the hem- 
isphere of poetical mediocrity, has risen 
upon us in the author of ‘Solitude and 
Society.” The poet has never seen much 
of either, or he would not have sung about 
them with such various dullness; and if 
Mr. Bolles ‘* does not awake and find him- 
self famous” we must attribute it to his 
having slept too long over his strains while 
writing them. Solitude and Society ” is a 
‘* linked sweetness ” stretched out by some 
caoutchouc process unknown to us, to the 
subtil length of eighty-two pages, ex- 
cluding notes. The length and the ine- 
qualities would remind us of the Chinese 
wall, but that the absence of all strength 
or possible service destroys the image. 
What an opportunity, thought the bard, 
for diversified beauties! Accordingly, he 
writes it in‘seventeen or eighteen different 
combinations of verse. If he must write 
wretchedly, why could not the whole be in 
one strain, not afflict us with such a variety 
of flatnesses? We had forgot, however, 
that it isexempt from being read. In plain- 
spoken verity, we do assure Mr. Bolles—of 
whom we never heard and know nothing— 
that his book is, for all purposes and effects 
of poetry, worthless. The only question 
arising is, “*‘ whether did this man sin or his 
parents,” that he should be suffered, we 
do not say to write, but to print. Doubt- 
less he has capacities in another direction. 
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Why will he “ join the multitude to do”— 
badly? Eleven such poets have appeared 
within the last seven weeks ! 


** All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out ;” 
Whose gray goose-quill shall put the host 
to rout! 


An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy: 
Comprising an Introduction to the 
Science ; by Witt1AM Puiurs. Fifth 
edition, from the fourth London edition, 
by Roperr ALLEN; containing the 
latest discoveries in American and 
foreign Mineralogy ; with numerous 
additions to the Introduction. By 
Francis Aucer. Boston: William 
Ticknor & Co, 1844. 


No man of the present day, who has 
considered the intimate and beautiful rela- 
tion which all the physical sciences bear 
to each other, will underrate the value of 
the study of Mineralogy. It is not, as 
every one must feel, so comprehensive and 
noble, and on the whole so profoundly 
interesting, as Geology. It bears, indeed, 
to this great science, as a study, somewhat 
the same position that the latter does to 
the infinitely sublimer and more compre- 
hensive lore of Astronomy. It is not so 
absorbingly interesting as Chemistry—for 
this science occupies the student with con- 
stant experiments, and experimentation, 
with its excited hopes and gratified cu- 
riosity, is the delight of the mind. But 
mineralogical knowledge, besides affording 
in itself a brilliant and curious pursuit, is 
absolutely necessary to geological investi- 
gation. The greater and more general 
science cannot perfect its knowledge of the 
earth’s structure without its minute aids. 
Mineralogy embraces also many researches 
in common with Chemistry. Of all the 
works on this attractive science yet pub- 
lished in this country, the American edition 
of Phillips’ treatise is undoubtedly the 
most complete. It would be strange if it 
were not. Of the original work, as edited 
by Mr. Allen, Prof. Brande, of the Royal 
Institution, London, said, that ‘in the 
English language, at least, it is the most 
available for the use of the student.” But 
Mr. Alger, having the assistance of Dana’s 
fine American treatise, with his own ex- 
tended knowledge of the minerals of this 
country and the recent investigations of 
French science, has added three hundred 
more pages and one hundred and fifty more 
species and important varieties than are 
in Allen’s edition, together with all the 
American localities. He has also corrected 
numerous errors, presented some new 
chemical analyses and very many new 
measurements of crystals. The subject 
of crystallography, indeed, has been treat- 
ed in amanner never before equaled ; and 
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the sections on cupellation, the blow-pipe, 
and the action of acids, though short, are 
full enough for the beginner, and written 
with great clearness and precision. In 
fact, one half of the work, as it stands, is 
his own, and the rest revised, so that it is 
almost a new treatise. We quote from the 
annals of the University of Heidelberg, the 
very favorable comments of the distin- 
guished Prof. Leonhard :— 

* The fifth edition of a work is the best 
encomium upon its character; especially of 
one of a scientific nature. The first four 
editions of Phillips’ work appeared in 
London ; the fifth has now been published 
in Boston, edited by Mr. Alger, whose 
name was previously advantageously known 
by his beautiful inVestigations in Nova 
Scotia, and by the essay which he published 
thereupon, in company with Dr, Jackson. 
It was but very recently that we had occa- 
sion to allude in these pages to the scientific 
activity that reigns in the United States ; 
and this work of Mr, Alger furnishes us 
with additional proof thereof. The Mine- 
ralogy of Phillips appears in a new dress, 
much improved and augmented. As in 
Dana’s work, the minerals are arranged 
according to a chemical system. With 
each species the most satisfactory analyses 
are given, and additional analyses are given 
of American minerals by Dr. Jackson and 
others—as Danaite, Cananite, Hudsonite, 
Masonite, and Ledernite. The figures of 
the crystals, amounting to 600, are admira- 
ble, and there is much interesting informa- 
tion touching the occurrence of minerals, 
those of Nova Scotia and South America 
in particular. There is no doubt in our 
mind, that Mr. Alger’s Mineralogy, splen- 
did as it is in its getting up, will find many 
readers. It is peculiarly adapted as a com- 
pendium for students.” 





Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, by AN 
AMERICAN. Wiley & Putnam, New 
York. 


This is No. XVI. of Wiley & Putnam’s 
series of American books, and embraces a 
skipping tour over England and a part of 
the Continent, or at least it has that ap- 
pearance, for the author takes his reader up 
in one place and sets him down in another, 
sans ceremonie, leaving him to conjecture 
how he came there as best he may. Ano- 
ther peculiarity about this volume is, it 
has no table of contents, and Mr. Calvert 
seems determined if his reader finds a plea- 
sant chapter in it, he shall note it down, 
or hunt through the entire book to find it 
again. ‘This is always inconvenient, espe- 
cially in a book like the present, which is 
worth referring to again. 

Mr. Calvert is a reflective, rather than a 
descriptive writer, and gives us more of 
his “ thoughts” than ‘*scenes.” This is 
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always a dangerous course for a traveler to 
pursue. They travel to see, not to be talked 
to. He, however, shows himself no ordi- 
nary man, in writing so interesting a book, 
with so few sketches in it. The first six 
pages are devoted to Wordsworth, or rather 
to his place. We are heartily sick of gos- 
sip about * Rydal Mount,” and Lake Winan- 
dermere. One would think it was the only 
spot worth seeing in England. The de- 
scription of Napoleon’s funeral, which he 
saw in Paris, would have been infinitely 
more interesting. But Mr. C. is evidently 
an accomplished man, with a mind pre- 
pared beforehand for the scenes he was to 
pass through, and by the quiet, intelligent 
and natural way in which he expresses 
himself, interests the reader, while he in- 
structs him. He has a long description of 
a water-cure establishment, in Germany, 
and though he seems not to have been 
much excited amid Alpine scenery, his de- 
scription of sunrise on Mount Righi shows 
him to have been profoundly impressed 
with this gorgeous spectacle, and the few 
sentences he writes upon it are among the 
finest in the book. He sees everything 
with his own eyes, and gives us a transcript 
of his own impressions, and thus makes an 
entertaining and useful book. 





The Dream and other Poems.— The Child 
of the Island. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Francis’ Cabinet Library. 

Open these volumes at random, and you 
will find thoughts replete with tender 
grace, and expressions breathing that quick 
and divine spirit of impulsion, which is the 
legitimate attribute of true poetry; and 
yet, with these essential constituents of the 
art, there is nothing in all these four hun- 
dred pages, to induce one to read otherwise 
than at random. ‘The Child of the Isl- 
ands,” is a tale of material life—a sort of 
nouvelette in rhyme—a dangerous experi- 
ment, when they are so much easier to read 
in prose. So much for the conception of 
the poem. In execution it evinces a good 
deal of poetical power, though it lacks that 
excellence of forcing and commanding the 
interest of the reader through its varied 
stages of development; an excellence which 
few attain, and which, when fully possessed 
by an author, men are constrained to call 
Genius. The minor pieces we prefer to 
any of Mrs. Norton’s longer efforts, and 
upon them, we think, depends her claims 
to popularity. ‘ The Blind Man’s Bride,” 
is a natural and sweet drift of fancy and 
feeling. ‘The Child of Earth,” is a little 
poem, of very great beauty. Her songs, 
when wedded to music, make their way to 
the heart. The longer poems all have 
merit, but no individuality. Will she go 
down to posterity? We cannottell. She 
might, had she lived at an earlier date. It 
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is unfortunate for any but the highest ge- 
nius to be born in the latter ages, But 
sorrow is immortal—and Mrs, Norton has 
endured much. 


Narrative of Remarkable Criminal Tri- 
als, Translated from the German of 
AnseLM RitrTeR von FEVERBACH, by 
Lady Durr Gorpon. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1846. 


There are materials in this small volume 
sufficient at least for ea dozen bloody roman- 
ces of the Ainsworth order. We confess 
our repugnance to everything of the kind. 
We could never discover any beauties in a 
‘‘ murder case,”” nor have our senses been 
entranced by a narrative of arson, highway 
robbery or horse-stealing; manslaughter, 
even, never presented itself to us in a fa- 
vorable or pleasant aspect. But we are 
sensible of the occasional usefulness of 
works like this. The weight due to circum- 
stantial evidence in criminal trials can in no 
way be so well and ae ascertained 
as by a diligent examination of varions and 
conilicting cases, and for this reason reports 
of the evidence and decisions thereon by 
distinguished judges and jurists, often be- 
come of the last importance to others, as a 
guide and precedent. The work will sell 
—a point of some moment to the publishers 
atleast, Ithas a dramatic interest that will 
enlist the attention of a large class of 
readers. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. First American edition com- 
plete. Edited by G. G. Foster. New 
York: J. S. Redfield. 


This is by far the most elegant edition of 
Shelley which has yet been published in 
this country. It is also the most complete, 
These are two excellences that especially 
commend the present volume to all the 
admirers of this starry-minded poet. It 
would be useless here to attempt to criticise 
or characterise his writings. Their merits 
are extraordinary, their defects equally 
striking and original. His imagination 
was wonderful—at once lofty and delicate. 
That faculty was, indeed, only too predomi- 
nant—overpowering too wuci iis we ds of 
thought. Mr. Fost «s appreciation oi the 
poet in his pref.torial essay is gi nial 
enough, and in we main just, though the 
analysis of the poet’s mind is defecti e, 
and we by no means agree with all | is 
ideas of the poe ’s ethics. Shelley’s mori] 
were better tha his morality. Weadmi e 
Shelley’s beau iful mind, and no less 
beautiful spirit »f humanity ; but the im- 
pious, blasphemous tone of the mod: rn 
school of rhapsodical reformers—perfi c- 
tionists—worsipers of the divixe in the 
human—was never more clearly exposed 
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than in one little note: ‘I have not felt at 
liberty,” says Mr. Foster, ‘‘to change the 
text sanctioned by Mrs. Shelley—whom I 
regard as the evangelist of her trans- 
Jjigured Lord” !! 


The Old Continental ; or the Price of 
Liberty. By James K. Pavupine. 
New York: Paine & Burgess. 


We have, in the few months past, looked 
within the covers of many weak books—but 
this we actually read through. We are 
afraid we are not the only person who has 
done it. Consider the patriotism of the 
title !—and, then, the extraordinary com- 
ments appearing in certain incorruptible 
daily journals! To us there was another 
consideration. We are bound to be just— 
and there is no justice without knowledge. 
Besides, like the old lady at Barnstable who 
inquired if it were possible to print @ 
lie, we found it difficult to suppose that 
an ex-Secretary could produce anything 
thoroughly wretched—especially as that 
particular department, the Naval, is being 
filled with personages of more pretensions 
in literature than capacity for the office. 
We did, accordingly, force our way to the 
end, and will now merely say that it is 
‘drawn milder” than anything we remem- 
ber to have seen. Some descriptive pas- 
sages are readable; the attempts at wit are 
miserable; the pathos still worse. The 
book is really almost entirely destitute of 
merit; it is very patriotic and very poor. 
Sold at 25 cents retail, ‘‘The Price of 
Liberty” ought to be paid for in ‘old 
Continental” money. 


Lives of Distinguished American Naval 
Officers. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


We welcome the appearance of no new 
American book with more pleasure than 
one which illustrates, in an effective man- 
ner, any portion of our history. The vol- 
ume before us does that good service, and 
that for a department for which too little 
has hitherto been done. Our whole naval 
history does, indeed, cover but a short pe- 
riod. We had but the merest beginning of 
a navy at the Revolution, and since then 
we have had only one war in which the 
small fleet we have created could achieve 
anything of mark. The Algerine affair did 
not disgrace us, but it was of no great ac- 
count, Still, our flag has, from first to last, 
been engaged on many occasions, and with 
as much honor as the flag of any nation has 
acquired in the same period of time. Those 
achievements ought to be illustrated. Of 
all our writers, so far, Mr. Cooper is con- 
fessedly the best suited to arrange them in 
sketches, or history. The present volume 
contains four sketches—Paul Jones, Com- 
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modore Woolsey, Perry, and Dale. Of 
these, the lives of two—Jones and Perry— 
are very well known to the country ; those 
of Woolsey and Dale to a slight degree. 
The sketches are written in that strong, 
clear, equable narrative style which is Mr. 
Cooper’s forte. We do not receive the 
whole of his version of Perry’s career, but 
we commend the whole volume to our 
readers as quite as well worthy of their at- 
gg as the trashy novellettes of the 
ay. 


—— 


Works of the Puritan Divines No. II. 
Bunyan. New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 


This little volume contains three of Bun- 
yan’s miscellaneous treatises. Every one 
has read the great work of the “ inspired 
thinker”—* Pilgrim’s Progress”—and most 
persons his second ingenious narrative, 
**The Holy War,” but very few have any 
acquaintance with the fine old English and 
deep religious tone of many of his other 

roductions. For many reasons, we cannot 

ave too full a knowledge of the works of 
the various divines of that day. Their 
depth of thought and richness of language 
were not less eminent than their piety. 
But we do not think that a selection from 
Bunyan could be justly kept out of any 
collection of such writings. 


The Discourses and Essays of D’ Aubigné. 
Translated from the French. By 
CuHarves W. Barry. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 


The great author of the History of the 
Reformation, appears to the American 
reader in a new and interesting character 
in this work ; which embodies all his most 
profound essays and discourses. In point 
of style, there is a pregnant brevity—a 
rapidity of transition—a close, logical 
training of the mind, as it were, to the 
subject, which is rarely observed in modern 
polemical compositions. The essay enti- 
tled ‘* The study of the History of Christ- 
janity,” was translated by the late Thomas 
S. Grimke, Esq., of Charleston, S. C. 

The man whose mind could grasp and 

ortray the History of the Reformation and 
its vast results, speaks in this volume the 
resistless truths which broke down the 
barriers to religious liberty in the old 
world ; truths such as were promulgated by 
Luther and Melancthon, and their com- 
peers, and ** wake to perish never.” 
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The Mineral Springs of Western Vir- 
ginia. Wiley & Putnam. 


This is decidediy a useful book to all so- 
journers at these places of resort. The 
author enters into an elaborate disquisition 
of the use of the water of each ; its proper- 
ties ; its effects ; the cure it produces; ana- 
lysis of each spring, and all necessary in- 
formation respecting their remedial virtues. 
We recommend this really valuable work 
to the attentive perusal of every partaker 
of these waters. 

Fashion is a fickle goddess to control, 
and to this is attributable the fact of the 
almost invariable ignorance among people 
who go for fashion’s sake, of the efficacy 
and curable qualities held in suspension in 
mineral waters. The book is tolerably 
dull, but in the respect spoken of, quite 
worthy of attention. 


My Shooting Bor. By Frank Forest- 
er. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


Mr. Herbert is the most graceful and in- 
telligent writer we have on the Field 
Sports of this country—such at least as 
are confined to our peculiar science of 
wood-craft. Our forests afford a great va- 
riety of game, some kinds very different 
from those found in England, and more 
difficult of bringing down ; and tbe nature 
of the country—mostly wild and unsettled 
as yet, compared with the larger part of 
Great Britain—demands of a successful 
sportsman far more skill, and a wider va- 
riety of precepts. Mr. Herbert, in several 
late writings, has shown himself very com- 

letely master of the subject. He is plain- 
y no amateur, but a practised sportsman. 
“ My Shooting Box” has a slender thread 
of a story, running through “ the precepts, 
practice, and accidents of wood-craft.” 
The whole is very well told, except that 
there is, perhaps, too much eating and 
drinking. Sportsmen, however, must be 
expected to have appetites. But we con- 
fess, that what the author seems particu- 
larly to have prided himself upon, * Old 
Tom Draw,” is not at all to our liking. 
He presents him with great parade as an 
original—an eccentric. We cannot see 
anything eccentric or original about him. 
His grossness is as common as the mud in 
Nassau street. The book winds up witha 
runaway match :—and a “run” they had 
for it—fifty miles in four hours over the 
rough roads from Orange county to New 
York! But then they had two relays of 
horses—a capital foresight. 











